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My dear asd respected Pabishioners : — 

Unfitted, as I have long been, by the state 
of my health, to select and prepare a volume 
of my discourses for publication, as you had 
the kindness to request, I now, agreeably to 
your wishes, place another memorial at your 
disposal in its stead. Your distinguished liber- 
ality, in offering, in terms so kind and ear- 
nest, to pass an edition of the present work 
through the press, demands my wannest grat- 
itude. I have thought that it might be no 
inappropriate substitute for the volume you 
first desired, containing, as it does, so many 
extended remarks upon topics usually chosen 
for the pulpit. Much of it has been writ- 
ten since I retired from the active duties of 
the ministry. I am aware how many and 
how great are its defects, but I can surely 
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rely upon your candor and indulgence for 
any apology it may need. 

The chief interest of a token of this nar 
ture is the sentiment ■which accompanies it ; 
but I trust that one whose faith in Chris- 
tianity has been continually, during a long 
life, acquiring new confirmation, can scarcely 
declare his sincere religious convictions in any 
form without benefit to some minds. Every 
minister of ordinary fidelity must have re- 
ceived assurances of useful religious impres- 
sions he has often been instrumental in mak- 
ing; and it is impossible he should not re- 
gard these as the richest reward of his lar 
bors. Who can say to what extent the sim- 
plest thoughts he shall leave behind bim may 
be firuitful of similar results? That the views 
presented in these volumes may give to them 
some value, beyond the pleasure they may 
afford as an expression of affection, is the 
sincere prayer of 

Your devoted Friend and Pastor, 

L NICHOLS. 
Cambridge, Jaouaiy, IS58. 
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HOURS 

WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The chief design of this work is to notice, in 
the order of events, some of the principal char- 
acteristics of the gospel history, — the arguments, 
internal and external, for its authenticity, by 
which I have been most impressed, — and espe- 
cially the life, character, and instructions of Jesus 
Christ. An abstract treatise upon these topics is 
not my aim ; but I should be happy, if any 
might here meet with some satisfactory answer 
to their inquiries as to the evidence wc enjoy 
for a religious faith. 

Not a few, I am sensible, may say, — We 
need not evidences, so much as a preparation 
for evidences in the state of our own hearts. 
Raise our aifeetions to God in an earnest and 
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2 HOURS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 

supreme devotion. No fear of unbelief, if the 
heart is only right What we want is the soul 
of religion. Its evidence will take care of itself. 
Break these chains and charms of the world. 
Indeed, convince us that they are capable of 
being broken. From what we experience in 
ourselves and see in others, we are strongly in- 
clined to regard the whole idea of a spiritual 
life as purely conventional. Give us fects upon 
this subject. 

We may reply, that there are some facte from 
which at least a happy augury may be deduced 
that men are recognizing more and more, what 
the gospel assumes to be true, that its principles 
agree with the voice of their own hearts. What 
an improved moral aspect our general literature 
has exhibited, as intellectual culture has been 
more widely diffused, and a greater number 
and variety of minds have sat in judgment 
upon its character and merits ! In the last cen- 
tury, the terms naturalist and mathenudidan were 
almost synonymous with unheUever ; but now, 
the most distinguished names in both these de- 
partments, in our own country certainly, are 
illustrious examples to the contrary. The great 
American civihan — perhaps the most eminent 
representative, in his day, of the sublime sim- 
phcity and power of the highest order of Grecian 
eloquence — directed that his testimony to the 
divinity of Christianity, as shown in the Sermon 
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INTRODUCTION. 8 

on the Mount, should be inscribed upon his 
tombstone. How few will deny that no part 
of their own experience will compare for interest 
and moment with their rehgious history ! Who 
retires from the most elevated office without 
feehng that the remainder of his life cannot be 
too much devoted to those truths which are far 
more intimately connected with bis present and 
future happiness than any secular condition can 
be ? Professed unbelievers occasionally tell us 
what they mn respect and what they can receive, 
in regard to religious subjects ; and in these 
exhibitions of their sentiments, I have noticed, 
in repeated instances, the testimony they have 
unintentionally borne to the actual spirit and 
doctrines of the gospel itself. 

But to speak more directly to the objection so 
often urged by those who are immersed in the 
cares and trials of this mortal being. We want, 
say they, &tx inward moral force, — we want the 
energy of soul which can still the stormy ele- 
ments of passion, which can repress all repining 
thoughts and wasting anxieties, and subject our 
desires and affections to God; but we can hard- 
ly believe, they observe, that any such energy 
exists or is compatible with the necessary condi- 
tions of this selfish and warring life, — this being 
of the earth, earthy, — this round of frivolity, — 
this hot haste and turmoil of the world. 

Facts contradict this incredulity, — the facts 
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4 HOURS WITH THE BVAKGBLISTS. 

which pertain to the nature and claims of the 

spiritual life. The gospel is a religion of facts. 
It deals in declarations, promises, commands. It 
treats its blessings and its laws simply &s facts, 
recommends them as facts, and leaves them as 
fects. It enters into no metaphysical proof of 
any one of them. It takes it for granted that 
its principles are deeply seated in the human 
breast, and that the eye that will not see its light 
needs not to be illumined, but to be couched. 
Nature presents itself to us in a similar light 
In the relation in which we stand to Universal 
Providence, of the finite to the Infinite, we must 
look for realities rather than for reasons in the 
general arrangements of that Providence. To 
submit and conform to facts is the great law 
of our being. 

Now, of all facts, I know of none more cer- 
tain than religious facts. Of some of these, I 
feel, without a shadow of misgiving, that they 
are true, and I ask no more assurance in regard 
to them than I already possess. I know that I 
am endowed with a moral nature. I am sure I 
have a sense of right and wrong. I am con- 
scious of a religious sentiment. I cannot but 
regard the universe around me as manifesting 
the agency of an Intelligent First Cause. I am 
impressed, beyond any seeming possibility of 
doubt, by the general reality of the gospel his- 
tory; and all the skeptical objections to partic- 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

ular parte, I ever meet with, never shake my 
conviction in this regard. And yet clouds of 
mystery invest all these facts. Still, no such 
ohscurity rests on any one of them, as essen- 
tially to impair my conviction of its reality. 
What shall I say, then ? I will let fact have its 
proper weight, and mystery ite proper weight, 
each according to its own particular nature. 
Now, in each of these instances I have named, 
the fact requires action on our part, and the 
mystery does not. It is mysterious, that the 
inborn religious sentiment should be hable to so 
much perversion ; but this mystery demands no 
action; it only remains a shadow upon the sen- 
timent itself. It is a mystery, that the belief 
in one God, infinitely wise and good, is embaj-- 
rassed by so much apparent evil in the uni- 
verse ; but this, again, requires no action. The 
miracle, which forms so large a part of the gos- 
pel history, has some inscrutable characteristics; 
stiU, it is an inscrutableness which calls for no 
action. Biit the religious sentiment, on the con- 
trary, is essentially active in its demands. So 
is the manifestation of a Supreme Intelligence, 
the Author and Euler of all, as we behold it in 
the order and beauty of the material world. So 
are the divine authority and holy principles of 
Christianity. 

But is not this an anomalous and strange 
condition of things 1 
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6 HOUES WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 

It is the comiaon condition of all things in 
me and about me. It is a fact that 1 must eat 
to hve; — it is a mystery how food enables me 
to hve. It is a fact that I have a mind prompt- 
ing me to study, to labor, and to perform many 
other acts ; — but what a mystery is mind ! Let 
each, I repeat, have its appropriate influence : the 
mieradicable fact, that will keep its hold upon 
my mind, and master every scruple, let me do 
all I can to prevent it; and the mystery, that 
will chng to that fact, notwithstanding. Let tree 
and parasite grow together. Let fects, which 
demand action, produce action. Let mysteries, 
which hang their shadows about my mental 
vision, remain as shadows upon my mental vision. 
Let me take everything as it is, in this won- 
derful existence. 

Every one should possess himself of free, fair, 
systematic views of religious facts, together with 
the general evidences of their truth. One should 
always have at hand some plain, practical solvent 
of skeptical objections, as the ready thought and 
salutary habit of his mind. Never let the jus- 
tice and goodness of Providence be assailed in 
our hearing and find us unprepared with a perti- 
nent reply. If the trials and moral dangers which 
are spread over our lives are pleaded as an 
apology for unbelief and irrehgion, let us be 
prepared to speak, with the force and eloquence 
which the theme demands, of the spiritual facul- 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

ties which God has lodged within us. Let us 
be ready to show that God does not demand a 
life superior to that of the body without having 
provided us with powers superior to those of 
the body. 

There is no idea more thoroughly pervading 
the preaching of Christ than that of the mward 
utterances of the soul. He everywhere assumes 
that there is an earlier voice than revelation; 
that there are fundamental ideas of truth and 
duty in the bosom of man, which claim our re- 
gard before we have been enlightened by any 
special illumination from above. Throughout 
the Sermon on the Mount, he docs not once 
found a claim to the observance of the pre- 
cepts there inculcated upon the fact of his own 
mission ; but he appeals directly to the moral 
instincts of his hearers. 

A knowledge of Christian evidences is not, 
then, our first necessity. There are sacred 
principles in our nature which demand a pre- 
vious attention, — the moral sense, and the re- 
Kgious sentiment. These belong to our highest 
or spiritual nature. They constitute our great 
capacities of resemblance to God. They are the 
most glorious and important gifts be has im- 
parted to us. We war agamst humanity, when 
we revolt against these faculties. We turn away 
from a divine voice, when we refuse to hsten to 
them. 
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8 HOURS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 

Every individual has a feeling of the divinity 
of the moral sense. In thought's hushed hour, 
there is a whisper in the breast, which, though 
it may not startle the outward ear, speaks with 
authority of the right, the good, the holy, and 
the just It has never been mute as to our 
judgment of others, however it may sometimes 
seem to have been so as to our judgments of 
ourselves. When, in the abuse of our moral hb- 
erty, we have trampled down this faculty, and 
made it for the time poweriess of any benefit 
to ourselves, it has still remained a solemn ar- 
biter in our minds for the benefit of othera 
And how much this fact hnports, as to the sub- 
lune and important function which God attaches 
to the moral sense ! But this is not all. Nothing 
gives this faculty so lofty a character, such an 
impress of divinity, as the consciousness in the 
mind of every one that it mgU to govern him. 
"When one is angry, he does not ieel that he 
mgU to be angry. If aHve to the common 
pleasures of life, he has no sense of ohUgdim 
connected with this enjoyment. No one of our 
most innocent passions ever clothes itself with 
majesty, and, with a sceptre in its hand and a 
crown upon its head, utters the voice of solemn 
and imperative command to every other feeling 
in our bosoms. But that innate principle of 
the soul, the moral principle, does. It naturally 
does, — instantly, irresistibly, universally does. It 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

is endowed with an irrepressible consciousness 
of itfl own rightful sapremacy in our breasts. 

But there is another and a higher principle in 
the souL It is that instinctive feehng in all 
minds, of every country and every cla^s, which 
induces them to look up to a Power above 
them, on which to repose their trust. Says 
Dr. Livingstone, in his recent most interesting 
publication entitled Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in Sovth Africa, — " There is no necessity 
for beginning to tell even the most degraded of 
these people of the existence of a God or of a 
future state, the facts being universally admits 
ted. .... On questioning intelligent men among 
the Bakwains, as to their former knowledge of 
good and evil, of God and the future state, they 
scouted the idea of any of them ever having 
been without a tolerably clear conception on all 
these subjects." What a proof that God has 
made man to be a religious being! Let the 
world go ever so pleasantly with him, let him 
be surrounded by ever so many earthly securi- 
ties and blessings, his heart instinctively rises, 
he cannot prevent it, to an invisible Power, of 
whose guardian care he feels that he stands 
in need. 

And how striking the evidence of the impor- 
tance the Creator has attached to this part of 
our moral constitution, the religious sentiment, 
in the fact that aU his revelations of truth have 
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10 HOURS WITH THE EVAHGELISTS. 

been made to this sentiment alone ! He has 
given no message from heaven for the advance- 
ment of any science . or art. No one faculty 
of the mind, except the highest and the best, 
has been the subject of supernatural enlighten- 
ment. What a coincidence, what a harmony, 
between the Providence without and the Provi- 
dence within ! 

Will any one, then, whose life is contradictory 
to the moral and spiritual faculties of his nature, 
pronounce himself a child of Nature ? Let him 
notice some nature whose every power is in 
action and moves perpetually on in its appoint- 
ed path without interruption. Let him look 
at that plant Can he improve it ? Let him 
observe that bird. Can he do anything better 
for it than to let it alone, to follow its own 
course ? Is it thus with natures inferior to his 
own ? Can he doubt, then, if his inclinations 
and tendencies are in opposition to his happi- 
ness, that it is because he lives in opposition 
to the original and God-implanted faculties of 
his nature ? 

But where is our warrant for deducing any 
argument from what Providence has done for the 
lower orders of being, in support of a similar 
benevolence to man ? Are we not too utterly 
depraved in our nature, to leave anything to be 
inferred from them in our favor ? — Our warrant, 
I answer, is to be found in the words of Jesus 
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INTRODUCTION. 11 

Christ: — "Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
bams ; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they?" In what 
Providence has done by nature for the inferior 
creatures Jesus finds a reason why his disciples 
should infer that Providence has done even more 
of a similar character for them. Again, has he 
not still further vindicated our natural destiny 
from the imputation of any such hopeless diso- 
bedience to our Creator as leaves no room for 
comparing the happiness which the hiambler 
races derive from obeying the laws of their 
nature with what we may expect from obeying 
our own ? Has he not intimated that God 
would never have bidden vs to be as happy as 
the birds, to be full of love, to rejoice always, 
and the like, if he had not capacitated us for 
these blissful conditions ? God wiU not reap, 
he has told us, where he has not sown. True, 
there are moral and intellectual differences 
among men ; but Christ has made fiill allowance 
for this fact, in declaring that God will require 
the improvement of only one talent from those 
to whom he has imparted only one. 

But to dwell no further upon the general 
principle, that, if our conduct thwart the funda- 
mental faculties which God has given us by 
creation, we cannot reasonably expect to enjoy 
any substantial happiness. Let him who is con- 
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12 HOURS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 

scious of no such happiness scrutinize his own 
particular experience. Let him, see if every 
deep disturbance of his peace be not resolvable 
into some manifest violation of his moral and re- 
ligious nature. Is he sorely tried by some re- 
verse of fortune, and does a dark cloud seem to 
hang over his days ? If he discerned God in 
every direction, what a clear and cahn state of 
mind would he now enjoy ! Is he rich in this 
world's goods, and does he often sigh over the 
utter emptiness of his wealth ? If a principle of 
divine charity, like that inculcated in the New 
Testament, were the habit of his mind, what a 
high and happy office would he be conscious of 
fiUing, as the friend of man and the steward 
of God, in the possession of such ample means 
of beneficence! Does he suffer from the shghts 
and inattentions he meets with in the social cir- 
cle? If he cherished a filial and supreme ven- 
eration for God, how would he scorn not to 
think too highly of his favor to be made mis- 
erable by any want of courtesy from men ! 

The great need of many a man, I admit, is 
not so much that of a knowledge of Christian 
evidences as of a better state of heart to receive 
and improve them. Yet a knowledge of these 
evidences might be useful even to him. Chris- 
tianity might quicken his moral perceptions ; it 
might call into action his religious sentiment 
Upon these perceptions and this sentiment it is 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

based. But this is not all. Should any one be 
living in the neglect of the voice of God in hm 
own soul, and be suspicious that any much-re- 
spected religious beHef was a delusion, he would 
be apt to regard this idea as an apology for 
his own indifference to all religion. An ac- 
quaintance with the proofs on which that belief 
is founded might preserve him from this danger. 
Would that a similar danger were less, from 
various quarters! Whatever may lead one to 
look contemptuously upon any religious manifes- 
tations furnishes so much nutriment to his skep- 
tical tendencies. Do some who profess faith in 
Christianity disparage the teachings of Nature 
and oppose revelation to reason ? Do they as- 
sume to monopolize the right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of Scripture, and to 
estabhsh dominion over the understandings of 
their fellow-believers ? Does any theologian ap- 
pear to forget the dignity and sacredness of his 
office, and to be actuated rather by pride of 
intellect than by a sincere reverence for the 
truth? The sneers of a worldly skepticism will 
be excited, and many will be led to doubt 
whether a rational, humble, and venerated faith 
ever is or can be a reality, and a powerful 
reality to the mind. I can approve no such ex- 
travagant conclusions. It does not follow, because 
a man's practice is inconsistent with his faith, 
that his faith is not sincere, or not well founded. 
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14 HOUES WITH THE EVANGELISTS. 

Indeed, I may say as to this whole class of ob- 
iections, that, whatever charge of inconsistency 
they may fix iipon Christians, yet, in some re- 
spects, they reflect honor upon Christianity itself. 
What a powerful argument for this rehgion, that 
so many should acknowledge its truth, who are 
not in harmony with its spirit, or who are wantr 
ing in emotional tendencies to assist their log- 
ical conclusions in its favor! 

I have noticed the coincidences of Christianity 
with those fundamental faculties of our moral 
nature, conscience and the religious sentiment. 
But another coincidence is no less striking. We 
see in the New Testament, that, deeply as these 
faculties are implanted in our souls, a blindness 
to them was one of the chief obstacles to the 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles. It is so 
still. Not a few profess to be in the dark as 
to the reality of a moral sense. They suggest 
a difficulty in the various and even contradic- 
tory moral senses which they discover in the 
world. But what is the moral sense ? It is 
that faculty in man which dictates the perform- 
ance of certain classes of actions, resulting from 
certain principles innate in the human breast, 
as being of sacred obligation. For example, it 
is a principle in the mind of man that he has a 
right to his own possessions, and that every one 
is bound to act in deference to that right ; in 
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defending it, if assailed, one's conscience would 
concur with his resentment Another principle 
in human nature pronounces it sacredly ohligar 
tory upon every child to be obedient to his 
parents. Another recognizes the wiU of God as 
the highest rule of duty. Lastly, it is a princi- 
ple of our nature to acknowledge a useful and 
a good, which we are bound to consult, on the 
broad scale of universal welfare, irrespectively of 
our own selfish interest and gratification. The 
classes of actions resulting from these principles 
have the natural authority of conscience in their 
fevor. But then it happens that there is a great 
diversity of opinions as to what actions properly 
belong to these classes, and hence the diversity 
of consciences among men. One person believes, 
for example, that a certain article belongs to 
him, and therefore tliat every one is bound in 
conscience to treat it as being his, upon the 
principle that all have a right to their own. 
But others deny that such is the dictate of 
conscience in this instance, for they say that 
the article in question is none of his. One per- 
son is of opinion that such or such a mode of 
worship, or that this or that conduct towards 
one's fellow-creatures, has been commanded by 
God, and that these, therefore, are dictates of 
conscience, upon the principle that the will of 
God is the highest law. Others deny that they 
are dictates of conscience, for they maintain 
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that God haa given no such commands. So 
through all the classes of actions I have referred 
to, there are diversities of opinion as to the 
particular acts which fell under each class, and 
consequent diversities of conscience among men. 

When Paul was under the influence of his 
Jewish education, he verily thought that he was 
obeymg the Almighty in persecuting the Chris- 
tians. After his conversion, the new ideas of 
God and his wiU which he received from the 
gospel led him to regard all rehgious persecu- 
tion as a sin. The same act which his con- 
science commended at one time it condemned 
at another. 

The fa«t is, nothing would be so detrimental 
to the cause of truth and virtue as that every 
conscience shoidd remain immutable as to every 
particular act it approved or condemned, never 
changing its view of it under any new light it 
might receive. Yet many seem to consider that 
the moral sense is a faculty which decides at 
once, unchangeahly and irrevocably, for all times, 
for all places, and for all men, the character of 
every deed that can be performed. No won- 
der that such persons should be disturbed by 
the diversities of conscience which they witness 
in the world. 

Stm it is a painful truth, with which every 
one must but too soon become acquainted, that 
aU is not conscience that passes under that name. 
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There are too many who say and who think that 
they are acting conscientiously, when they are 
in reality only obeying the impulse of their pas- 
sions. They have been tampering with con- 
science. They have been blinding it. They 
have been perverting it. They have been tak- 
ing pains to multiply arguments to themselves 
that what is really contrary to Scripture is 
accordant with Scripture, that what is injurious 
to society is beneficial to society. They have 
closed their eyes to all facts and reasonings 
which look a different way from that which a 
bad heart has prompted them to take. They 
have wrought upon their minds a partial and 
false impression of things. Conscience, in them, 
is consequently not entitled to be called con- 
science, for it has been controlled by a most 
wilful and wicked interference with its natural 
functions. 

In reviewing this subject, how striking to 
observe that men are so constituted by nature 
as to regard the will of God as the highest 
law of a good conscience, seeing that a true 
obedience to this will can never possibly lead 
us into any mistake ! Again, how observable 
that the child naturally feels bound in con- 
science to obey his parents ! He is at that age 
at which he needs their guidance ; but when he 
has arrived at years of discretion, then, as if of 
its own accord, the moral faculty seems to relax 
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its hold upon him, in regard to requiring his 
implicit obedience to any human authority whatr 
ever. Finally, how deserving of notice, that, with 
the progress of life, no duties, those of submission 
and obedience to the Divine will excepted, seem 
to develope themselves so largely to our moral 
sense as those which are based upon broad and 
noble views of the best interests of man ! for 
here is a department of conduct concerning 
which our increasing enlightenment and improve- 
ment make us more and more competent to 
form a correct judgment. 

Let me say to every one who is commencing 
life, — Cherish a profound respect for your sense 
of right and wrong. Bow down to the dictates 
of this facility as the voice of God in the soul 
of man. True, your moral sense may sometimes 
err. You may believe that God requires what 
in point of fact rests upon no divine command. 
Tou may think that an action is beneficial to 
the world, when, in reality, this opinion is the 
result only of your inexperience. Always, there- 
fore, dihgently cultivate your mind and enlarge 
your knowledge, that you may have a correct 
conscience. Yet be it your happiness to feel, 
that, whatever your mistakes, while you honestly 
endeavor to find out your duty and to act ac- 
cordingly, you will be accepted. 

For myself, I come from the experience of 
life with no one impression more deep upon 
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my mind than that produced by the numberless 
observations I have made of the advantages 
of youthful integrity. I can say without re- 
serve or qualiiication, that these have led me 
to feel that a young person who has attained 
a fixed respect for moral and religious principle 
is a Tmde man. In the review of all I have 
seen of the varied course of events, I can feel 
no anxiety about his substantial happiness and 
success. I should never care to ask whether he 
had inherited a fortune or not I know that 
he would adorn prosperity and derive improve- 
ment firom adversity. I know that such a char- 
acter as his would be regarded as of priceless 
worth in any situation of trust. Other things 
may fluctuate in value, but this never does. 
There is never enough of it to satisfy the de- 
mand. Yet these are no motives to the man 
himself Christ never proposed a perishable world 
as a motive to exalted virtue ; neither can any 
one to whom the character belongs propose it 
to himself. He feels an interior reverence for 
his spiritual nature. He walks with God. He 
looks upon this Infinite Being as his Parent, 
upon Christ as his friend, upon mankind as his 
brethren. Let afflictions touch him, they but 
brighten the gold. Let woridly fortune descend 
upon him, he soon discerns its emptiness except 
so far as it may be made the minister of love 
and usefulness. "Wbat a striking proof that God 
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and Nature coincide in conceding a sublime 
and unearthly elevation to a religious temper 
of mind! 

As there are some whose minds seem to be 
blank with regard to the reality of a moral 
sense, notwithstanding Providence and the human 
soul unite with Christianity in acknowledging 
this faculty in every human being, so there are 
not a few who seem to disallow the teachings 
of our nature as to the existence of an innate 
religious sentiment. Their objection is the same 
in this instance as in the other, namely, the 
variety and even contradictory character of the 
religious sentiments prevalent among men. But 
these diversities argue no more in the one case 
than in the other; and in neither are they 
greater than in the jarring voices of reason 
itself upon all subjects. 

What is the religious sentiment? It is that 
element of their moral constitution which leads 
mankind to look up to a Power above them, on 
which they beHeve that they depend, and in 
which they place their trust. It supplies a sense 
of security and a hope of protection which they 
can derive from no other source, and stimulates 
their consciences as nothing else can. What a 
kind and noble provision, as an aid to our ra- 
tional faculties ! What an original and deep-laid 
proof from the Creator himself, that more is ne- 
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cessary for our happiness than we can find in our 
earttly lot ! Blinded as this faculty has often 
been, and in a greater or less degree indeed 
always is, in its perceptions of the truly Divine, 
yet how striking the elevation it has exhibited 
above the grade of intellectual culture with 
which it has been generally connected! 

It must not be confounded with superstition 
or idolatry, often as with these it has been united. 
It is an under-voice of the human soul, beneath 
all exterior devotion. It has ever had its own 
distinct and independent utterance. It is that 
mysterious intuition of the Infinite, which marks 
the spiritual nature of man. His visible objects 
of worship have only indicated the state of his 
knowledge of outward Nature. His deification 
of so many parts of the material universe has 
had its origin in his ignorance of the true char- 
acter of physical causes. The siui, the moon, 
the mountain, the thunder, the tempest, he has 
considered as being so many living and volun- 
tary agents. No wonder, therefore, he should 
have regarded them as the proper objects of 
his ] 



But Grod has not left the proof of his own 
being and attributes as a mere germ of the in- 
stinctive religious sentiment. He has brought 
man's highest faculty, his reason, into this great 
argument. He has embodied his own intelHgence 
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in those fonns of skill, beauty, and grandeur, 
which this faculty can discern and appreciate. 
The Infinite Mind has made itself plain to our 
minds by manifestations which we have been able 
to understand as those of a thinking and design- 
ing Creator. It might have been otherwise, and 
yet Nature have acted according to eternal laws. 
Though there had not been a thing in the ma- 
terial universe whose construction was intel- 
Ugible to us, it might have answered all other 
purposes as well as it does at present. The bird 
might have moved through the air in some mys- 
terious manner without the beautiful structure of 
the wing, in which such wisdom and skill are 
exhibited. That God has so wrought in accord- 
ance with our rational powers we cannot, there- 
fore, but regard as most happily adapted to lead 
those powers to himself and establish our belief 
in an Intelligent First Cause upon an intellect- 
ual foundation. 

I know that another reason is usually assigned 
for the existing order of Nature. It has been 
said, that it is by observing the harmonious ar- 
rangements, the unbroken succession of causes 
and effects in the natural universe, that we our- 
selves are led to argue from causes to effects, 
and from effects to causes. But for this order in 
the material world, it has been thought that our 
minds would have been kept in perpetual infan- 
cy, that our innate capacity of reasoning would 
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never have been developed. But though this 
opinion has the support of high authority, I 
have questioned whether it does not prove too 
much. Does the animal exercise his ingenuity in 
consequence of having studied the laws of the 
physical creation? Why may we not believe 
that every intelligent creature, man included, is 
naturally furnished with a self-unfolding intellect? 
When we behold the glorious system displayed 
in the material world, we may be said to resem- 
ble the novice in any art when he is admitted 
into the cabinet of a master. His admiration is 
unbounded, his powers are stimulated to the 
utmost, but his talents are not then for the first 
time called into action. 

I look out upon the visible xmiverse. It is 
full of indications of purpose and contrivance. 
I am overwhelmed with admiration and astonish- 
ment. That deshe for explanation which is one 
of our earliest feelings, and which grows with 
the progress of our intellectual faculties, leads 
me to inquire the cause of this unmcnse, this 
glorious, this lovely spectacle. Do I know of 
any power which acts with volition and design, 
that I should ask the question whether any such 
power may have been concerned in the author- 
ship of what I see ? I do. I am no stranger 
to this description of power. I am conscious of 
something in myself, which I call mind, which 
works with will and plan upon the physical ele- 
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ments around me, and which is ever moulding 
inert and senseless matter into numberless con- 
venient and beautiful forms. By its mysterioua 
energy, metals become chronometers, clay is con- 
verted into vases, trees are framed into edifices. 
I cast my eyes about me and Nature is full of 
chronometersj vases, edifices, or what is equiva- 
lent. There is the same appearance of artistical 
and designing wisdom in the objects which she 
exhibits to my view, as there is in any piece 
of my own workmanship. The appearance is 
absolutely boundless. It is the great first aspect 
of the material world. 

In seeking for the origin of the phenomena 
presented in that wonderftil display of utility, 
order, and magnificence by which we are sur- 
rounded, we thus find what seems to be a kin- 
dred agency in our own conscious intelligence. 
Looking, indeed, at the universe as it appears 
to our observation, we detect no visible cause of 
that glorious and magnificent system which it 
everywhere exhibits. Here we are totally in the 
dark. But not so as to feeling within ourselves 
a faculty capable of executing works similar to 
those which we behold in Nature. It is not a 
mere supposition, a barely conceivable fact, a 
purely metaphysical hypothesis, that there is 
such a thing as a contriving power capable of 
achieving the most beautiful physical combina- 
tions ; but it is a reality, of which we have the 
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surest possible cognition, an innate, unchanging, 
and -universal cognition, coextensive with man 
himself True, this power in us acts only -within 
a restricted compass ; whereas that Original and 
Supreme Mind of which we may regard our own 
as but a faint resemblance fills an unbounded 
sphere, if it fill any, with the manifestations of 
an All-wise, Uncaused, and Infinite Author. Yet 
of an Infinite and Self-existent Creator I can 
form no idea. Be it so. To how limited an 
extent are our conceptions the standard of real- 
ity in the vast compass of Nature ! But if an 
Infinite InteUigence surpasses our comprehension, 
how much more inconceivable is a self-produced 
or a self-existent imiverse! — in one or other of 
which I must believe, if I reject the doctrine of 
an Uncreated and Omnipotent Mind. 

As from the conscious powers of our own 
minds over matter we are led to infer the ex- 
istence of an Intelligent Creator exerting similar 
powers to similar results, though upon an im- 
measurably greater scale, so from the nature of 
his faculties we descend to that of our own, 
bringing with us a most important suggestion as 
to their nature also. His must possess essential 
independence and perpetuity. Thought, volition, 
purpose, in this Alm ighty and Eternal Being, 
cannot consist of perishable elements. The in- 
ference how interesting, that neither may they 
in ourselves ! 
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When I look within me, I ara not more con- 
scious of a capacity for thought, choice, design, 
than I am of a moral sense. A moral idea, the 
idea of a moral law, is seated in the very cen- 
tre of our souls. It compels us to love the good 
and approve the right. We cannot but believe 
that this noblest characteristic of the spiritual 
nature must exist in its absolute perfection in 
God. 

Still the manifestations of his moral character 
necessarily he under a peculiar disadvantage. 
They cannot be so plain to our eye as is ^e 
proof of an All-powerful, All-designing InteUi- 
gence. The indications of Creative and Infinite 
Mind are spread in the clearest forms over the 
whole visible world. But the moral results to 
which any outward arrangements in Nature may 
tend — results always more or less remote — can- 
not be equally apparent at first sight. If I dis- 
cover but a single house upon a desolate island, 
I know that a man has been there before me ; 
but what his disposition may be is not so easily 
detected at a glance. All human motives and 
feehngs, with the little depth they can have for 
their concealment, we see but as through a glass 
darkly, whenever we attempt to judge of them 
from casual and superficial appearances merely. 
But to discover all the designs which an All-wise 
and Infinite Disposer may have in any fact 
which he has established, requiring, as it must, 
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a full knowledge of all the relations in which 
it stands and all the effects it is adapted to pro- 
duce, must obviously he an impossibility to a 
finite mind. 

Only five causes can be imagined for the ex- 
istence of sufiering and seeming evil under the 
government of an Intelligent Creator: that he 
has not the power to prevent them ; or that he 
is a positively malignant Being ; or that he is in- 
different to the happiness of his creatures; or that 
he Ls partial and capricious in bis kindness ; or 
else, that be is a consistent, omniscient Benefaor 
tor, who consults the best interests of all in 
ways which often surpass our comprehension. 

The doctrine of inability seems hardly entitled 
to notice. I allude to it only because it was an 
ancient conjecture among some heathen philoso- 
phers, that natural evil is to be ascribed to a 
stubborn, refractory quality in matter, which 
would not permit it to be perfectly formed and 
fashioned even by a divine hand. But who can 
adopt such an hypothesis to account for what 
may seem to be defects and evils in the uni- 
verse ? Who can believe, for example, that, if 
some species of serpents are furnished with poi- 
sonous fangs, it is because the Creator had not 
the power of omitting this dangerous part of 
their structure, though in so many serpents it 
is actually omitted ? or that, if some marshes 
and fens emit noxious effluvia, he could not 
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have exempted them from this perilous property, 
notwithstanding it is one from which by suitable 
skill and pains on our part they can be effect^ 
ually freed ? or that, if we naturally suffer from 
the fear of sickness, of want, and of death, he 
could not but have indued our nature with these 
painful sensibilities, though they are subject in 
some measure to our own control, and many 
persons seem to have little or no experience 
of them at all t The whole idea of inability is 
manifestly absurd, — I mean simple, absolute inar 
bUity, like that of lifting a pyramid or emptying 
the ocean with one's hand. But a moral in- 
ability may exist where a natural does not. 
Afflictions may be indispensable to call out and 
to improve the religious element in our souls. 
In order that a free agent may continue free, 
his moral faculties must be permitted to expand 
and develope themselves, and his destiny be de- 
pendent on his exercise of these faculties ; in 
other words, his happiness must be committed 
to his own keeping, so far, at least, that he 
shall generally suffer, and always be exposed to 
suffer, the natural consequences of his miscon- 
duct, without any interposition to prevent them. 
But if we look well to the grounds of the 
charge of natural evil against this great world 
of life, how much may the truth of the charge 
itself be called in question ! Are not the suffer- 
ings to which we are liable outweighed by the 
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; receive, in tlie proportion of many 
millions to one ? In truth, have not all the 
miseries which may be warrantably gathered 
from experience been greatly exaggerated and 
misunderstood ? A prominent class are those 
commonly associated with the idea of death. A 
violent death, particularly, has been generally 
regarded with the greatest horror. But facts 
are continually coming to light which challenge 
the justness of this feeling. It has long been 
known that the gradual suffocation by water, in 
the act of drowning, is far from being painfiil. 
The author himself has had personal experience 
how little consciousness of suffering attends it. 
It is now in evidence, that the sensations which 
accompany modes of death the most revolting 
are fer from correspondent to the ideas which 
are generally entertained of them, — that of 
being consumed by fire not excepted. The 
songs of so many martyrs at the stake may be 
considered as authorizing a strong surmise of 
this, EavaiUac is said to have slept upon the 
rack. We have all seen with feelings of com- 
miseration the sportings of the cat with the 
mouse, which it seems to take a pleasure in 
tormenting. But Dr. Livingstone, in his recent 
account of his missionary tour in South Africa, 
says that he was in the jaws of a lion pre- 
cisely in the same way, but experienced no suf- 
fering, not even fear, though one of his limbs 
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was crushed. He expresses it as his opinion 
that * such is the experience of all animals in 
a similar situation. A natural death, physi- 
cians agree, is generally far more easy than is 
usually supposed. Considering how little the in- 
ferior animals are subject to those maladies to 
which all the physical sufferings of the departing 
hour are to be attributed, death is probably to 
them the mere falling asleep. 

But we must not stop here. The moral ben- 
efits that accrue from suffering to beings en- 
dowed with a moral nature must be considered. 
Can any person name the pain or the affliction 
fix)m which he is sure that an overbalance of 
good does not actuaUy result? I am prepared 
to express my belief that every event of Provi- 
dence is a blessing. Every appointment of God, 
the operation of every natural law, it accords 
with my views of the Divine government to 
regard in the light of a benefit, and as being 
the best thing, under the circumstances, which 
could have taken place. In other words, so far 
as suffering is resolvable into an arrangement 
of the Deity, it is universally an expression of 
the Divine benevolence. 

Again, that the dark features of sorrow and 
apparent calamity in our world are not to be 
attributed to an omnipotent Malignity, as their 
cause, requires no proof, when we observe the 
and the plainly intended happiness, 
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which is distributed through all animated nature. 
There are organs and arrangements in every 
sentient creature which seem to have no other 
end but to produce agreeable sensations. All 
living things cling, apparently, to life. Look 
where we may, we discover innumerable forms 
of delighted existence. " When we consider," 
says a powerful writer, " that the mere con- 
sciousness of animal energy, and the free exer- 
cLse of it within the limits of fatigue, is pleas- 
urable in a very high degree, is an animal good 
of an intense kind, who can estimate the en- 
joyments which the inferior races derive from 
this source '! Here we must take also into view 
that the powers of locomotion are proportion- 
ably much greater in them than they are in 
man. Yet even to him they are a perpetual 
fountain of delight." 

It cannot be said, therefore, that God is a 
malignant Being, — that he rejoices in the produc- 
tion of misery. Neither can it be a matter of 
indifference to him whether his creatures are 
happy or not. Else, why so many provisions 
whose sole purpose, as well as tendency, seems 
to be to impart enjoyment? No more can we 
find the grand solution of those sufferings which 
intermingle with the pleasures of life in ascrib- 
ing them to a partial, capricious, irregular benev- 
olence ; for partiality, irregularity, caprice are 
antipodal to all the great characteristics of Uni- 
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versal Nature. It is an impeachment of the intel- 
lectual dignity of the Infinite to pronounce him 
a half-planning, half-completing, inconsistent Cre- 
ator. 

Only one explanation remains, — that the seem- 
ing chasms we discover in the Divine goodness 
are the results of a perfectly harmonioiis wis- 
dom, seeking the highest and best ends in ways 
which we are not able always to comprehend. 

We are accustomed to speak of the universe 
as presenting one vast display of Creative and 
Infinite Mind, on account of those manifestations 
of contriving skill which it exhibits even to the 
most superficial observer. But beautiful and 
striking as are those manifestations of a Su- 
preme Intelligence which we discover throughout 
the material world in mechanical and physical 
adaptations of means to ends, there are others 
by which they are equalled, and some by which 
tJiey are surpassed. Nature is full of arrange- 
ments which upon examination reveal the most 
admirable beauty, utQity, and fitness. Now the 
very fact, that any arrangement, any phenome- 
non, requires mind to investigate and develope 
it, and that, when thus investigated and devel- 
oped, it is seen to contain useful and excellent 
provisions, proves that its authorship is to be 
attributed to mind. 

Why does a watch prove an inventor more 
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than does a crude, shapeless block of metal ? 
Because the one presents to our eye no syste- 
matic collocation of parts in its structure, plainly 
indicative of design, and calling forth a connectr 
od ratiocinative train of thought in the observer, 
— while the other does. In what respect does a 
book, with ite orderly disposition of letters and 
words and sentences, differ from so much paper 
covered all over with the unformed, unmeaning 
scrawls of the nursery ? I answer as before, 
— in the intelligence it exhibits, and the inteUi- 
gence it caEs into exercise. And what a book 
is Nature ! In awakening and exercising our 
intellectual powers it surpasses all other vol- 
umes. To the infancy of man it was the primer. 
To his maturer years it has been the most 
instructive and delightful subject of study, the 
fruitful archetype of all his inventions, the most 
perfect ideal of Art, and an inexhaustible field 
of scientific investigation and improvement. 

I observed that there are other displays of an 
Infinite Mind in the works of creation besides 
those of contrivance. It is true that the watch 
and other similar productions of human skill 
have been the usual illustrations employed in 
speaking of the natural manifestations of Divine 
Intelligence. But to how limited an extent do 
they afford us any just conception of the Deity! 
As the expression of a noble intellect, how hum- 
ble the most perfect chronometer, compared with 
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some wise, profound, and comprehensive plan, ex- 
tending over a long period of time, and embrac- 
ing a vast diversity of distinct and independent 
agencies, all combining in their various ways to 
effect its accomplishment! Who would think of 
likening the ingenuity exhibited in the best-con- 
trived and most powerful implement of war to 
the grasp of mind which was required in pro- 
jecting one of Napoleon's campaigns ? Indeed, 
how contracted the delight with which the opti- 
cian recognizes the laws of his beautiful science 
in the formation of the eye, compared with those 
impressions of an All-guiding and Supreme Intel- 
ligence we receive when we look abroad over 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and trace 
their multiform and harmonious systems tlu'ough 
the ages of geological history ! 

As science is continually passing on in its ex- 
aminations of the vast system of Nature, it is 
always discovering new proofs of design, and 
those of a more comprehensive and complicated 
character. The animal world is now distributed 
into four cardinal divisions, — the radiate, the ai^ 
ticidate, the moUusk, and the vertebrate. These 
great primitive forms of animal life, to one or 
other of which all animals belong, and have be- 
longed from the earhest geological periods, are 
found together in every geographical locality. 
They are universal coexisting types of Animated 
Nature, so far as zoological science has carried 
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its investigations in the sea or upon the land ; 
that is to say, each has its representative, its 
specimen example, everywhere. Their infinitely 
divisional diversities are not universal, but only 
the structural outlines which class them under 
the four heads which have been named. That 
these grand organic formules of the animal king- 
dom are found in all places proves they are no 
results of physical causes, such causes being ne- 
cessarily so different, both in kmd and degree, 
in different situations. And even if it could be 
conceived that to such causes one of them might 
be attributed, the same causes could not antag- 
onize themselves and be productive of the other 
three. In other words, their plurahty, as well as 
universality, is evidence of a Designing Mind. 
But without troubling one's self to imagine how 
a diversity of production could arise under one 
and the same physical action, the question still 
occurs, — Why should the number of productions 
be precisely four ? Why not more ? Where, m 
such a case, is the pluraHty to stop ? Again, to 
look at the different classes, orders, famihes, gen- 
era, and species, which are distributed in tbeir 
several locahties over the globe, what physical 
causes could have been so different in each lo- 
cality as to have peopled it with the peculiar 
animals by which it is distinguished? Moreover, 
all physical causes which characterize difierent 
locahties, such as pertam to soil, water, air, and 
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SO forth, require time to produce their appropri- 
ate effects. They act gradually, and must be 
liable to interruption from incidental circumstan- 
ces. Had they, therefore, been the authors of 
animal life, we must occasionally have seen the 
marks of this interruption in the incompleteness 
of animal forms. But no such irregularities 
have been detected, — not even in fossU remains. 
There are no unfinished animals ; there is noth- 
ing in zoological history to answer to those in- 
evitable disturbances and imperfections to which 
all blind material action must be liable in the 
course of any process which is more or less pro- 
tracted, as in all developments of animal struc- 
ture. Further, with every new being, if produced 
by natural agencies, there would be a new op- 
portunity for some accidental failure in their 
operation. What, then, shall we say to the fact, 
that, in all the ranks of Animated Nature, and 
among all the individuals belonging to them, in 
their measureless successions from the earliest 
periods of fossil history, no defective specimen — 
defective in respect to its class — has yet been 
brought to light 1 Moreover, every animal passes 
through various stages before it attains its matu- 
rity. Physical causes, that might not be able 
to effect an anomaly in its fully developed or- 
gans, might be sufficient to give an irregular 
cast to the yielding and fluid elements of its 
embryonic condition. But the foetal state and 
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the perfect structure are marked with equal 
uniformity in their appropriate characters, and 
contribute their respective parts to make up 
the harmonious whole which comprises every 
creature in the universe. — And these four grand 
divisions of the animal world are sufficient to 
supply every geographical locality with its eon- 
genial inhabitants. "What a manifestation of the 
prospective wisdom of the Creative Mind ! 

Of the different kinds of intellectual power 
displayed in the universe, none is more striking 
than that recognized by the mathematician. He 
is astonished at the high and wonderful forms 
in which it is exhibited in the material world. 
He beholds InteUigence geometrizing in Nature. 
The most curious and difficult problems of the 
calculus are there illustrated. Questions, which, 
in the last century, were proposed merely as 
exercises and tests of mathematical ability, and 
which, it was thought, were of so recondite and 
ideal a character that they never would come 
to any practical application, have since been 
found wrought out in the living mechanics, the 
literal micanique celeste of the physical creation. 

Perhaps there is no more distinguishing attri- 
bute of mind than Will. We cannot frame to our 
conceptions a greater difference between a man 
and a stone than when we say, the one does not 
move of its own accord, and the other does. 
In how many ways may the power of will be 
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inferred from the phenomena of the material 
world ! What an infinite diversity of action we 
discover in Nature ! What a variety of beings 
we behold, each the result of some different mode 
of operation ! Suppose some mysterious cause, 
acting without will, to be tlie supreme agent ; 
why has it not pursued a simple, single, blind 
perpetuity of movement in one and the same 
direction ? How can an involuntary power turn 
about, or deviate from a right line? And even 
if we might conceive of some random irregular- 
ity of action in matter acting without design, 
how could it produce the glorious harmony of 
creation 1 — Nature, then, is one vast exhibition 
of wUl. 

Again, it is the property of wUl to exercise 
control ; and the more absolute and interponent 
the control, the more conclusive the evidence 
that it is to be attributed to will. There is no 
fact in Nature with which we are more familiar 
than the discontinuance of physical powers and 
tendencies when thei'r action would be detrimen- 
tal or unnecessary. Why is that powerful appe- 
tite, hunger, immediately suspended when we 
have taken a sufficient quantity of food ? How 
suddenly the maternal affection ceases in the 
animal, when her young have arrive.d at an age 
to provide and act for themselves, and no longer 
require any services that she can render them! 
But the human parent, on the contrary, can 
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always be useftJ to her children ; and her affec- 
tion remains almost, if not quite, undiminished 
to the end of life. 

Perhaps the most marked expression of wUl is 
seen in government ; and the most striking form 
of government is the infliction of punishment 
And what a system of penalties do natural laws 
exhibit, when they are violated by any folly or 
imprudence whatever ! There is a government 
in all things, and that government punishes 
those who rebel against it. 

Mind is endowed with moral qualities. So 
says all oiu- experience and consciousness. We 
are sensible of a peculiar pleasure in confer- 
ring benefits and in beholding them conferred. 
We love every exhibition of benevolence. What 
manifestations of a similar feeling in the Power 
that created this happy and glorious world ! 
What marks of a parental interest ! What com- 
munications of beneficence and joy ! What kind 
designs, what sublime and boundless purposes 
of love, plainly characterize the principles from 
which the universe sprung ! 

Again, we are conscious of faculties which 
are delighted with the beautiful, and are filled 
with admiration at grand and awful scenes. In 
emotions of this nature the soul swells with 
transport, and recognizes some of the highest 
characteristics of its own spiritual attributes and 
Di\'ine affinity. What an acquaintance with such 
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faculties on the part of the Creative Mind does 
the universe display ! What an intention to in- 
dulge them to the utmost seems to be revealed 
through the whole natural world ! How does 
such a design seem to delight m hradiating 
everything in the heavens and on the eartli, the 
air, the clouds, the sea, the distant stars, with 
beauty and magnificence ! What lea^ what mi- 
croscopic form, but seems to show that the 
Creator intended to gratify the observer? We 
can think of no reason why these things should 
have been made so, but the pleasure which is 
afforded by their beauty. For aught we can see, 
whatever is useful in Nature might have been 
destitute of every attribute which renders it 
pleasing, and yet have been of as much advan- 
tage to us in other respects as it is now. At 
the same time, how many things, as symmetrical 
and perfect as any which are revealed to our 
view, are buried in the depths of the sea and in 
the bowels of the earth! May we beUeve that 
this harmony of the seen and the unseen is in 
accordance with a universal system, which the 
eye of the Infinite alone fully embraces ? Yet 
why this universal beauty, unless because it has 
to him its own intrinsic charm ? 

The universe is filled with the manifestations 
of system. Everything has its appropriate place, 
its appropriate time, and its appropriate office. 
The artist has always anticipated the spirit of 
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these Divine models. He has always appreciated 

the necessity of rule and unity in his produc- 
tions. He introduces the mere show of columns, 
portals, windows, when they answer no other 
purpose but to preserve the symmetry of his 
edifice. The same in Nature. Tlie mammEe 
of the male are the blind windows of the archi- 
tect.* 

Rather than sacrifice order to contingency in 
matters of minor importance, the architect pre- 
fers to run the risk of the contingency. He will 
not construct an edifice with all the doors and 
windows upon one side merely because a possi- 
ble tornado may sometimes render this irregular- 
ity expedient. Is it too much to say that we 
discover something similar in Nature ? The ani- 
mal instinct prompts to connections which from 
particular causes are occasionally unfavorable to 
a perfect reproduction. Once in an age there is 
a monstrous birth. No miracle is wrought to 
prevent it. The freedom of the creature is not 
interfered with for the sake of averting so rare 
and unimportant an anomaly. — On the other 
hand, the buUder would be held responsible, if 
he should sacrifice the strength and security of 
a castle to the minor considerations of architec- 

* The most diatinguislied modern name on the rolls of Nataral 
Science speaks of such parts of the animal frame, not as perfonning 
any oi^anic function, but as preserved in obedience to a certain 
nniformity of preeatablislied s 
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tural symmetry and beauty. So in momentous 
cases, — to sanction a divine revelation, for ex- 
amiplej — God has been pleased to deviate from 
the order of Nature by giving miraculous testi- 
monials to his messengers. 

Hardly less than order do we love variety. 
But it must be harmonious variety. It must 
embrace the intrinsically pleasing, and, as far as 
possible, the practically beneficial also. If no 
end appears to be proposed but novelty alone, 
we may be struck with the ingenuity of the 
artist, but this is a pleasure which soon passes 
away. How much of this useful and concordant 
variety we behold in Nature ! No two counte- 
nances are precisely alike. Within an area of a 
few inches, millions and millions of different ex- 
pressions are comprehended. What a union of 
diversity and utility! But for this variety of 
features in the human face, we could not have 
been distinguished from one another. No such 
distinction, to the same extent, could have been 
lodged in any peculiarities of size, color, or shape, 
of which the human body admits. In short, 
when we look roun<l upon the natural world, 
how multiform the products of creative power! 
Every drop of water is peopled. The very air 
we breathe is animated. The universe teems 
with countless forms of activity and enjoyment, 
each subserving some useful purpose in the re- 
lations in which it is placed. It woidd seem to 
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be the law of Providence, that whatever is pos- 
sible, consistently with harmony and happiness, 
shall be actual also, under the Divine govern- 
ment. 

How accordant with this system is the doc- 
trine of Christianity, that our Heavenly Father 
has designed a resurrection for man,™ a change 
of worlds, — a passing from death nnto life, — a 
going up higher, — from living here in a grate- 
ful improvement of his goodness, to soaring amid 
still nobler displays of his munificence ! This 
more exalted existence would seem necessary to 
complete the boundless infinitude of his creative 
benevolence. How much would be wanting in 
the glorious analogies of his works, if there were 
no such thing as a renewal of being, — if there 
were no place where his children could feel that 
pecuhar and unutterable gratitude which must 
arise from a perpetual reunion, and from know- 
ing that former trials and former dangers have 
passed away forever! A similar, though inferior 
experience marks the history of the good through 
life. Their virtues have always been achieving 
new triumphs, their moral advancement affording 
them new securities, their increasing piety giving 
them new thankfulness to and new enjoyment in 
God. Why not an harmonious and consummating 
change of a kindred character at the last ? Why 
not a resurrection, which shall complete and as- 
sure forever this beautiful moral gradation, that 
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shall absolutely perfect the spirit which has so 
long been working out the progressive stages of 
its growth ? Surely, in all the varieties of existr 
ence throughout innumerable worlds, there must 
be this. Why not in our case as well as in any 
other? A revelation has declared that in our 
case it shall be actually exemplified. 

Such are some of those counterparts to our 
mental faculties which we discover in the natural 
manifestations of a Supreme Intelligence. And 
is the human mind patterned after the Infinite 
Mind ? The essential attributes of mind, it may 
be answered, are necessarily the same in all in- 
tellectual natures. All revelation presupposes 
this fact ; for it assumes that we are capable 
of perceiving the truths which it communicates 
from God, — in other words, that we have a re- 
semblance to him in understanding. We obtain 
the same conclusion from Nature. Her phenom- 
ena are not void and mysterious to us, but ar- 
ticulate with design, wisdom, and benevolence. 
I need not say they must owe their origin to 
faculties similar to those by which they are un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

True, our minds are very imperfect. With 
much intellectual light, there is much moral dark- 
ness in them. But they themselves do not con- 
found their excellences witb their defects. We 
are not more conscious of intellect than that 
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none of our mental failings fonn any part of a 
perfect intelligence. 

But our good traits, — are tliey not in a state 
of central and irreconcilable conflict with those 
facts which give to Natural Providence so many 
perplexing aspects ? Even hero we may borrow 
hght from our own minds by which to see the 
perfection of what might otherwise appear to be 
exceptional in the beauty of creation. It Is one 
of the most constant facts of our experience, 
that from pains, disasters, and temptations may 
come a nobler order and well-being. We do 
not hesitate to subject our children to much 
hard discipline in order to promote their benefit. 
We have, therefore, only to conceive tliat similar 
results were intended to flow Irom seeming evil 
under the Divine government, and it will give 
a cheering consistency to the views with which 
we are furnished by the universe, and free the 
goodness of God from every warring and myste- 
rious appearance. 

Before leaving tliis subject, a most strange and 
contradictory fallacy of some atheistic philoso- 
phers may be noticed. The universe, they ob- 
serve, is one grand unit, which admits of no 
development, analysis, or explanation. It stands 
alone, they say, — the only thing of the kind ; 
and aU that can be affirmed of it is, that It is 
what it is, one eternal anomalous phenomenon, 
without resemblances or analogies. Having no 
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test or standard in Nature to whicli it can be 
brought, it must be left, they tell us, in its own 
unapproachable and utter isolation, — and can 
onlj be contemplated in a simple, mute, and 
prostrate homage of tlie soul. An indivisible 
mystery, an infinite monad, circling into itself, 
and inwrapping itself forever, it shines like a 
distant star with but a single ray. 

But are these philosophers consistent with 
themselves ? Do they keep to their own princi- 
ple? Do they not enter into the circle of Na^ 
ture to discover the functions and characteristics 
of every portion of it ? Do they not, for exam- 
ple, proclaim the law of gravitation as being the 
cause of all 1iie principal movements in the 
machinery of the material world ? Why, then, 
should the rehgious observer be confined to one 
blind simplicity of admiration? Why may not 
he investigate also ? If the former has detected 
in the falling apple and the oscillating pendulum 
an illustration and type of that vast power by 
which planets revolve around their central orb, 
why may not the latter ascend from particular 
to universal truths, and find in the intelligent 
beings around him the index and the proof of 
an Almighty Intelligence ? 

I have thus glanced at some of the leading 
arguments by which the being and attributes 
of God are demonstrated. But is any such 
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demonstration needful? Why may there not be 
in the soul an innate susceptibility for the ac- 
knowledgment of a Heavenly Father as well 
as an earthly one ? The germinant power of 
the filial emotion in the infant mind lies in no 
exercise of the reasoning faculty ; why should 
it in the devout mind ? Is there less expression 
in the glories of the universe than in the 
features of the human fece ? It is certain that 
a finite no more than an infinite intelligence is 
an object of sight. Neither can be recognked 
except through the veil of a physical exterior. 
How inestimable the privilege, that this recogni- 
tion is granted us in respect to the Being of 
Beings ! that we can add to those demonstra- 
tions of his existence and attributes which reason 
derives from his works, but for which we are 
not always prepared, those immediate impres- 
sions which are instantaneously produced by the 
magnificence and beauty of the external world ! 
that, when we are not inclined to metaphysical 
argument, we can go forth and look upon the 
face of Nature, can observe the starry hosts, or 
scan the everlasting hiUs, or mark the daybreak, 
or listen to the surging ocean in the solemn 
watches of the night ! 

In the recognition of the Divine Being, intel- 
lect harmonizes with instinct. And so also in 
respect to his worship. If the former teaches us 
the duty of prayer, the latter has made it the 
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natural tendency of the soul ; — prayer, — no less 
adapted to promote our highest culture, than our 
support, consolation, and happiness. 

Nor is communion with himself the only com- 
munion which God has made to exercise and 
exalt our noblest faculties. Communion with the 
wise, the benevolent, and the true has a similar 
effect. Many such aids has he afforded us. 
There are ever spread out to our eye, there 
are ever rising before us, those startling exhi- 
bitions of moral greatness which excite and in- 
tensify our reverence for moral greatness itself. 
The noble and the good, scattered along the 
ages of history, have contributed to keep the 
human mind aUve to what is most truly to be 
honored and revered io man. 



" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er ia spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

" The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifls u? unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

" Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! " • 
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It would be no argument for Christianity, 
then, that its own great utterances were abso- 
lutely new. If wise and truth-loving men have 
always acted with something of a gospel power 
upon the religious sentiment of their day, we 
could hardly wish to contemplate an opposite 
fact m the history of Providence, or to see 
that the germs of our spiritual natxire were 
ever left without some powerful aids to bring 
them into hfe. Says Eusebius, in his Ecelesias- 
tical lEd&ry, — " The religion published by Jesus 
Christ to all nations is neither new nor strange. 
.... For though, without controversy, we are 
but of late, and the name of CJiristians is indeed 
new, and has not long obtained over the world, 
yet our manner of life and the principles of our 
religion have not been lately devised by us, but 
were instituted and observed, if I may so say, 
from the beguining of the world, by good 
men accepted of God, from those natural no- 
tions which are implanted in men's minds 

For what else does the name of Christian denote 
bL\t a man who by the knowledge and doctrine 
, of Jesus Christ is brought to the practice of so- 
briety, righteousness, patience, fortitude, and the 
religious worship of the one and only God over 
all ? " * 

I can beheve that in the early foretime of 
the race whole nations may have exhibited a 

* Book I. oh. iv., 33 quoted \iy Lardncr. 
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purer faith than that which they afterwards dis- 
played. Illustrious lights there certainly always 
were, in the darkest ages of heathenism. But 
the most powerful minds show a sad reaction 
on themselves from those by which they were 
surrounded, and which, th9ugh their philosophy 
might amuse, it could never regenerate. " When 
they knew God," says the Apostle, " they glori- 
fied him not as God." In short, the religious 
sentiment had well-nigh yielded to skepticism, 
idolatry, and vice, among aU nations, with the 
exception of one alone, which had been favored 
with special religious light 

And what know we of this people ? They 
were distinguished by the knowledge and the 
worship of the one true God. Their Scriptures 
commence with this sublime declaration: — "In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." The Old Testament constantly uses the 
term God, as expressive of the Supreme Divinity. 
Even in its earHest portions, he is called " the 
Lord God," " the Most High God, Possessor of 
Heaven and Earth," '• the Almighty God," the 
" I Am." In the Book of Job, in the Psalms, 
and in the Prophets, the descriptions of God, as 
the sole Creator and Potentate of the Universe, 
are unrivalled for force, beauty, and subHmity. 
They are without a parallel in any other writ- 
ings. 
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If the particular parts of the Old Testament I 
have named are distinguished for the exalted 
ideas they present of the Supreme Being, it must 
be remembered that they are the parts whieh 
were more particularly suitable for their expres- 
sion. These ideaa, it is manifest, must always 
have been cherished among the Hebrews, though 
they became more articulate with the religious 
progress of the nation. It was impossible that 
David and the prophets should have suddenly 
come forth with a new tlieology not based on 
the previous sentunents of their countrymen,— 
at least, without giving notice of the change. 
All that they say of God they plainly recognize 
as belonging to the familiar conceptions and ad- 
mitted faith of their readers. The Psahna, es- 
pecially, were popular compositions, — national 
poetry, — and not theological discourses. They 
were for the most part appointed to be sung in 
the temple, and of course wore adapted to the 
religious sentiments of the worshippers gener- 
ally. 

It is true we frequently meet in the ancient 
Scriptures with the expression, 'other gods," as 
if the existence and power of other divmities, 
besides the One Supreme Jehovah, were not de- 
nied. But with what contempt are they spoken 
of in the Bible, even as far baek as the days of 
Moses! In Deuteronomy, he calls the gods of 
tlie heathens "the work of men's hands, wood 
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and stone, which neitlier see, nor hear, nor eat, 
nor smell," 

In many parts of the Jewish Scriptures God 
is spoken of as the God of the Jewish nation, 
nay, even of single families and individuals. 
He is called " the God of Israel," " the God of 
Abraham," and the like. But these expressions 
only indicate the merciful promises and care he 
vouchsafed to this nation, and to those persons 
in particular, — and were not meant to be con- 
sidered as excluding all other people from the 
Divine dominion and goodness. In calling a 
person my friend, I do not thereby imply that 
he is the Iriend of no one else. Jesus said, 
" My God ! my God ! " but we do not herein 
imderstand him as denying that Jehovah was 
the God also of his disciples. 

"In every stage of society," says Mihnan,* 
" under the pastoral tent of Abraham, and in 
the sumptuous temple of Solomon," a belief in 
" One Almighty Creator of the Universe main- 
tains its inviolable simplicity " among the He- 
brew people. Many contracted conceptions of 
him, it is true, were entertained. And are they 
not still, — even by professed Christians, theo- 
logians, and philosophers ? 

We see a strong religious individuahty through- 
out the Old Testament history. We find noth- 
ing like it among the Pagans. It corresponds, 

* History of the Jews, Book I. 
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upon a national scale, to those superior advan- 
tages and attainments which, in private life, have 
always raised a few resplendent names above 
the common level of mankind. 

A truly extraordinary history is that of the 
Hebrew race ! It presents us higher thoughts 
and devouter spirits than we find in any other 
authentic annals before the time of our Lord. 
We cannot look at the laws and institutions of 
Moses without feeling that he was raised up for 
a new and exalted work of religious and civil 
reform. Not that all his institutions were abso- 
lutely original with him. This had been super- 
fluous. It were quite an arbitrary requisition to 
demand that a movement, a progress, should not 
use the resources nor avail itself of the expe- 
rience of the past. In Egypt, where the Jewish 
lawgiver was born and educated, certain religious 
observances and ceremonies were strikingly natr 
ural, beautiful, and imposing, and had always 
been watched with lively interest by his coun- 
trymen, to whom they were famihar from' their 
infancy. It is not strange, therefore, that he 
should have felt he was not availing himself of 
an undue liberty of appropriation in transferring 
them into his own system ; — though still we 
cannot be sure that he derived anything from 
these sources. 

And what more of this remarkable nation? 
Many ancient ainials. And by whom written ? 
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Our information on this point is limited and 
obscure. We have to accept them, for the most 
part, on the general basis of the nation's own 
received and accredited records. We take them 
from the national shelf! We can throw little 
certain light upon them beyond the interior 
marks of artlessness and sincerity they exhibit, 
the conformity of their main features to col- 
lateral heathen testimony, and the remarkable 
confirmation of some of their minuter details 
by monumental inscriptions which have been re- 
cently discovered. I am not aware that there 
is much m the New Testament referring to the 
narrative portions of the Old, beyond some brief 
and occasional allusions, which might have been 
more or less of a conventional natm-e.* 

These national histories attract our special 
attention through one observable feature. What- 
ever was said or done by Moses, or any other 
religious leader, he is very apt to be represent- 
ed as saying or doing by the command of God. 

• A general reference to the whole of the Old Tostanient may be 
thought to be eontained in 2 Timothy, iii. 16, — " All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine," etc. 
But such authorities as the Syriac Version, Grotius, Schleuaner, not 
to mention other writers of distinction, read the passage thus : — 
" All scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable," etc. So 
when Jesus is said (Luke xxiv. 45) to have "opened their un- 
derstanding, that they might understand flie Scriptures," the refer- 
ence, obviously, is only to the Messianic prophecies, though I,uke's 
own expression, Scriptures, might seem to include all the ancient 
Hebrew STipturcs, without exueptinn. 
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This is a constant formula of Old Testament 
narrative. And ivas it not a natural expression 
of a general religious idea ? In the mind of 
a Jew, was not such language unavoidably sug- 
gested and sustained by that uncLualified rever- 
ence which he entertained for the divine com- 
mission of Moses, and those of his distinguished 
compeers and successors in Church and State ? 
Was it not an obvious result of that devout 
belief which every Hebrew cherished in the 
theocratic character of his whole history? 

Besides, if there was nothing formulary and 
conventional in such phraseology, but we are to 
take it literally as it stands, we are pressed 
with the difficulty, that, in numerous instances 
where it occurs, there would have been a very 
needless exercise of supernatural interposition 
in directing Moses to do what his own judg- 
ment must have dictated, and circumstances have 
compelled, without any such command. Jose- 
phus speaks of him, in general terms, as guided 
by the Spirit of God in executing the duties 
of his office ; yet he mentions particular acts 
as if they were done by the Jewish lawgiver 
of his own volition merely, though they are 
attributed in the Hebrew Scriptures to the ex- 
press mandate of the Deity, 

Further, the dramatic style of historical writ- 
ing prevailed then. It distinguished two of the 
most eminent historians of antiquity, Thucydides 
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and Livy. Speeches were put into the mouths 
of kings, generals, and leading characters, which 
it was never understood they actually uttered. 
The same usage, in a higher application, may 
elucidate the Bible history. Its traces plainly 
appear in the speeches ascribed to God in the 
Book of Job. 

Indeed, the same idea lies at the basis of 
expressions which are in constant use among 
ourselves. A living faith, a familiar trust in a 
Father God, is always speaking of persons for 
whose rehgious character a high respect is en- 
tertained, as being led by the hand of Provi- 
dence in their most common actions. 

On the whole, I must consider aU such ex- 
pressions as I have referred to, wherever they 
occur in the Old Testament, as being subject 
to the view I have taken of them, where any 
moral difficulty would be thereby relieved; for 
example, where wars, massacres, and the hke, 
are apparently ascribed to the immediate com- 
mand of God. 

The earliest stages of the Hebrew Church 
were doubtless similar in many respects to those 
of the Christian. The Mosaic miracles could not 
but have had as powerful an effect on the Jew- 
ish mind as the miracles of our Lord and his 
apostles upon the minds of the primitive Chris- 
tians. They must have excited the popular im- 
agination to a high degree, and have given a 
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new force to that natural propensity which men 
have so often discovered to heheve in supernat- 
ural agency, especially when exerted for relig- 
ious purposes. There must have been many 
Hebrew legends similar to those which have 
come down to us from the first ages of our own 
religion. But no distinct records of them, like 
the spurious Gospels, have been preserved. It 
may naturally be surmised, therefore, that they 
were interwoven with the authentic portions of 
the Scriptural history itself. This will account 
for several relations in the Old Testament, which, 
like the arrest of the sun by Joshua, rather re- 
mind us of the apocryphal stories of the ear- 
ly Christians, than of those sublime miracles of 
the Burning Bush, the Passage of the Red Sea, 
the Giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, and 
others, which form so striking a part of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Besides, if it be true that 
these Scriptures represent the general compass 
of Jewish literature when they were collected, 
this will explain why legendary relations are 
intermingled with them, which might otherwise 
have been transmitted in a separate form. 

But where shall we draw the line ? What 
have we in the Old Testament which demands 
our respect ? 

We have a practical and authentic account 
of man, which infinitely surpasses all narratives 
of olden times, and perhaps of any times. It 
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. out his history hefore us in the oppo- 
site states of bondage and freedom, of theism 
and idolatry. We see him in the patriarchal 
state, the civil state, and in the multiplied as- 
pects of individual character and life, — exhib- 
iting every variety of disposition he ever dis- 
plays, in every "variety of situation in which 
he can be placed, — thus making the Old Tes- 
tament the most pertinent and instructive intro- 
duction to Christianity, imaginable. If the gos- 
pel tells us what man ougU to be, the Old 
Testament has first told us what he js. If 
we cannot understand our indebtedness to reve- 
lation without a careful study of our race un- 
der all its numberless diversified phases, these 
phases are presented to us authentically in the 
ancient Scriptures. First, then, I say, we have 
in the Old Testament a complete, striking, and 
rehable picture of the moral aspects of humani- 
ty, — one fitted to precede a system which gives 
ns a just view, and makes a faithful application 
through Jesus ChrLst, of all the moral remedies 
which humanity requires. 

We have the prophecies, especially those 
which, in their highest and largest construction, 
announce a kingdom of truth and righteousness, 
to be extended over the earth by a person of 
the most exalted qualifications for the office. 
What may well gain them the greater admirar 
tion, the prophets them.selves were zealous He- 
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brews, as much alivej perhaps, as any of their 
race, whether of their own or other times, to 
the proudest secular hopes of their country ; yet 
nothing can be more mild and peaceful than 
their representations of the ultimate triumphs 
of their religion. Other prophecies are of a. 
minatory character, threatening the people with 
that very judgment, namely, exile and disper- 
sion, so signally illustrated in the present con- 
dition of the Jews, — a condition plainly harmo- 
nizing with the whole drama of that peculiar 
Providential government which constitutes the 
staple of the Scriptural history of this remark- 
able nation. 

We have the most eloquent and lofty ex- 
pressions of religious sentiment. There are no 
such strains of devotion on record, as we have 
in the Prophets and the Psalms. With equal 
simplicity and sublimity, they call on the heav- 
ens and the earth to praise God, They exhibit 
hearts more deeply touched by the glories of the 
universe, more profoundly bowed in reverence, 
more devoutly uplifted to the Almighty Father, 
than could have been expected from any reach 
of thought or feeling to which mankind had 
generally attained at tha.t period. And these are 
not the effusions of ijny single mind, but of 
many minds. They pervade all the religious 
compositions of the Old Testament. Such re- 
ma.rkable traits in the whole national spirit are 
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inexplicable, till we recur to the national story 
of the Hebrews. Here we see a visible, pal- 
pable presence of God with his people, which 
accoimts for the sublime conceptions, the fervid 
and exalted aspirations, which breathe in all 
■their writings on religious subjects. Such ideas 
of the Deity and his government could not 
have come from their imagination, — could have 
come only from their history. The favorite lan- 
guage of public devotion is even now derived 
from these sources. How many modem litur^ 
gies are in great part made up from the ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures ! Did a purer expression of 
religious truth ever flow from the hps of man 
than we have in the words of the prophet 
Micah, — "What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?" How grand and 
energetic that exhortation in Isaiah, — " Bring no 
more vain oblations! It is iniquity, even the 
solemn meetmg ! Wash ye ; make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes! Seek judgment; relieve the op- 
pressed ; judge the fatherless ; plead for the 
widow ! " 

We have the Decalogue, — the noblest speci- 
men of moral legislation on record, prior to the 
gospel, — the best argument for the whole Bible, 
as has been said by some practical observers of 
civil and social institutions. 
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We have a syatem of religion and polity in- 
comparably superior to any whicli was contem- 
porary with it ; admirably adapted to preserve 
that equality among the people which is the 
only security for liberty, — to foster the love of 
country, to prevent a spirit of foreign conquest, 
to make the burden of public defence the light- 
est possible to those who were called to sus- 
tain it ; enjoining more humanity to those in 
servitude than we find prescribed in the insti- 
tutions of any other ancient nation ; having 
a religious ceremonial free from the sensuahty 
and priestcraft we see in all heathen supersti- 
tions, and accompanied with the most express 
declarations of the utter insignificance of all 
ritual observances without virtue. 

We have an abundance of striking historical 
facts to sustain the great Christian principles, 
that God is no respecter of persons, that he 
will not reap where he has not sown, and 
that all may expect to enjoy his kind regard 
in any condition of ignorance or error not occa- 
sioned by their own fault. Thus, when did 
Abraham receive his first assurance of the Di- 
vine blessing t While yet dwelling with those 
who served other gods, a member of an idol- 
atrous family, his own mind still in a de- 
gree tinctured with the prevailing superstitions. 
When was Moses chosen of God to be the 
leader of Israel? While residing at an Egyp- 
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tian court, with an Egyptian education. When 
were Joshua and other Hebrew commanders 
distinguished bj pledges of the Divine favor? 
. When, not superior to the spirit of the age, 
they could put men, women, and children to ^e 
sword, on acliieving a conquest. Who was he 
that could indite the prayer, — "Preserve my 
soul, for I am holy ! Save thy servant that 
tnisteth in thee ! Thou, Lord, hast holpen me 
and comforted me " ? It was that favorite mon- 
arch of Israel, who, under the darkness of an 
unchristianized age, could utter the imprecation, 
— "Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors ! 
Consume them in wrath ! Consume them, that 
they may not be ! " 

Similar facts, indeed, are not wanting in the 
Christian Scriptures. Under a mistaken sense 
of duty to Christ, the favorite disciple wished to 
consume a whole village of the Samaritans with 
fire Irom heaven, and was told by his Master 
that he knew not what manner of spirit he was 
of Saul of Tarsus received special conversion, 
when, under the leadings of a misguided con- 
science, he was on his way to Damascus to 
persecute the Christians. The prayers and alms 
of the heathen Cornelius came up with accept- 
ance before God. But in the ancient Scriptures 
a whole national history is replete with facts of 
this sort. 
We have an all-important distinction, most 
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empliatically announced, between voluntary and 
involuntary error, — between sin in its true sense, 
as the conscious violation of known duty, and 
tliose venial transgressions into which one is be- 
trayed by an unenlightened conscience. Joseph's 
brethren knew the sin they were committing in 
their cruel treatment of their brother. And how 
much were they made to suffer for it ! David 
was conscience-smitten for the crime charged 
upon him by Nathan. And how was that crime 
avenged ! He was dethroned, driven from his 
kingdom, obliged to flee for his life, and all a 
father's feelings cut to the cLuick, by a rebel- 
lious son. Read his penitential psalms. Self-con- 
demning, self-loathing, he could find rehef only 
in venting reproaches against himself It was 
not enough for him to pronounce his own con- 
demnation before his accuser ; he must proclaim 
his harrowing consciousness before all the peo- 
ple, in the most pitiable expressions of humihar 
tlon and agony, as a stem and awful warning 
to the world against such iniquities as his. The 
people were not insensible of their own sinful- 
ness in view of their immoralities and apostasy 
from the true God. And how were they pun- 
ished also ! To what a sad captivity were they 
consigned ! In short, the mercy of Providence 
towards honest mistake and unenlightened con- 
science is not more strikingly displayed in the 
ancient Scriptures than is its impartial and 
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crushing retribution upon all presumptuous wick- 
edness and unprincipled baseness. 

A blinded conscience has fallen into no greater 
or more frequent errors than those which flow 
from the incongruous principle, that the end 
sanctifies the means. We trace theae moral in- 
consistencies, these strange combinations of hos- 
tile elements, through all the mazes of man's 
history, — in his secular and rehgious life, in his 
private and his public walks. They have con- 
secrated his avarice, his lust, his bigotry, his 
cruelty, as well as his ignorance. But in all the 
annals of the past, can we point to any more 
striking examples of this unnatural alliance be- 
tween good and evil than are exhibited by 
those Christian nations who justify the horrors 
of war on the ground of preserving political 
levels and of averting uncertain dangers which 
they anticipate from the growth of neighboring 
communities ? And is it reasonable to suppose 
that men could have entertained higher concep- 
tions of duty find right before the pure and 
lofty principles of the gospel had been promul- 
gated, than have been sanctioned since by the 
common practice of the whole Christian world ? 

To save his life from the cruelty of a power- 
ful monarch, Abraham availed himself of a spe- 
cious, though doubtful fact, and called his wife 
his sister. She really did stand in a relation to 
him which, no doubt, he thought admitted of 
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the construction he put upon it Whether 
a far greater concealment of the main truth, 
whether an absolute departure from all truth, 
in deahng with a ruffian, were not admissible 
as a means of escaping a violent death, would 
not probably be thought by many a perplexing 
question even in our time. 

Jacob had bought the birthright of Esau. 
Shall he incur an unsparing malediction for sub- 
sequently resorting to an artifice in order to 
f^ecure what he then deemed his right ? 

Can no mitigation be imagined for what is so 
often spoken of as the meanness and trickery 
of Jacob in multiplying that part of the flock 
under his charge which belonged to himself, 
rather than the other which was the property 
of Laban, when he was able to say, with truth, 
to his wives, the daughters of Laban, — " Ye 
know that with all my power I have served 
your father, and your father hath deceived me 
and changed my wages ten times " ? 

Men apologize for revenge, under a supposed 
sense of duty to the public and the demands 
of justice. If retaliation is often treated with 
indulgence even in Christian lands, shall there 
be no charity exercised towards the sons of 
Jacob who laid waste a Canaanitish settlement 
where their own sister had been dishonored? 

I would defend no deviation from the high- 
est standard of gospel morality. Still, I know 
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not what should render the dictates of an un- 
enhghtened conscience more unpardonable at an 
early than at a late period of the world. 

But with all the blemishes we discover in 
it, the patriarchal history of the Old Testament 
is invaluable for its simplicity and naturalness. 
Great care must have been taken of the rec- 
ord, to have kept it bo wholly free from the 
common traditions of those early days, about 
satyrs and centaurs and grifiinsj and so many 
similar fictions of the imagination. Had it been 
the story of our own childhood, it could not 
have been a more ingenuous, probable, unlabored 
narrative. It has given out happy influences in 
its day. The sunny beauties of its domestic 
scenes have great attractions for children. Then 
they are in the Bible, everything about which 
is so venerable and so pecuUar ! The few other 
histories whose fragments have come floating 
down on the stream of time have no Abraham, 
no Joseph, no David and Jonathan, no Sam- 
uel Our fathers and mothers could hardly 
have made Sunday books of them; but these 
formed our most interesting reading when the 
Bible was first put into our hands. 

But the time arrived for the Hebrew dispen- 
sation to give place to one more adapted to the 
conscious necessities of the soul, " Old things 
are passed away," says the Apostle ; " behold, aU 
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things are become new." "We must not receive 
this declaration in too literal a sense. Some 
advancement had been made, and Christianity 
availed itself of the first opening which ofiered 
for the introduction of its own more spiritual 
system. Long, wide-spread, and ardent expectar- 
tions had, to a certain extent, prepared the 
way. 

There was that larger and more peaceful in- 
tercourse among the nations of the earth which 
was favorable to the diflusion of a universal 
religion. Philosophers had done something for 
social and religious ideas. The contact which 
the Jews enjoyed with foreign minds during 
their protracted Babylonish exile, the severe 
judgments inflicted on them amidst all the punc- 
tiliousness of their ritual observances, together 
with the sublime lessons of their prophets, had 
been attended with some advantages as to their 
intellectual and moral progress. But the prog- 
ress was limited. A mere leaven action was all 
that Christianity could exert at first. Many 
wonder at the restricted character of that ac- 
tion, and that even now it is not more extend- 
ed. But this is a subject too deep for us. 
What changes must be slow and what rapid, 
under those restorative and perfecting processes 
which are set in motion by the wisdom of God, 
it were rash in us to pronounce. Stupendous 
geological periods had elapsed, ere the succes- 
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sion of animal life eventuated in the appearance 
of man upon the earth. Who knows the period 
of man's moral cycle, or the portion of this 
cycle that will have rolled off when some par- 
ticular stage of his improvement shall have been 
reached ? 

Some preparation for a spiritual and individual 
feith in the room of an organic and sacerdotal 
religion had taken place, I say, when the central 
power of a new and world-wide civilization was 
first established in the regenerative influence of 
Christianity. But how Uttle had been done ! 
how httle proportionate to the results which the 
gospel was ultimately to effect, destined as it 
was to comprehend aU mankind in its embrace, 
and to open the kingdom of God to a differ- 
ent order of minds from those by which that 
kingdom was then monopolized! In the life- 
time of its great Author that noble instrumen- 
tality merely began to display the power which 
was to accomplish such wonders of moral ren- 
ovation. A living influence of light and love 
was manifest only here and there, upon indi- 
vidual souls. The smallest life-points of a high- 
er culture just began to appear. Judaism still 
lingered, still flourished, among the great mass 
of the people. Ceremonies, forms, prejudices, 
hatreds, kept the places which were due to the 
conscience and the affections. Priests and tem- 
ples formed the dead embodiment of a church 
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which needed a living and spiritual head. And 
Judaism lingers, flourishes still, — and will do so, 
so long as ecclesiastical takes the place of per- 
sonal religion, so long as sects qiiarrelj and each 
has its Jerusalem and its Gerizim to itself. 

Yes, Judaism flourished even amid the labors 
of Jesus. But its adverse and earthly tenden- 
cies did not destroy his influence. Though trod- 
den under foot of pride, contempt, and hatred, 
the mustard-seed took root. What an argument 
for Christianity ! What a pi'oof that it was im- 
possible it should not live ! And what addi- 
tional evidence of its transcendent character, 
that eighteen centuries even of Christian culture 
have brought the natural heart of humanity to 
s_ympathize but imperfectly with Him who man- 
ifested the most exalted spirituality of views 
in connection with the most expansive benevo- 
lence, and whose superiority to the best men 
was equalled only by his kindness to the 
worst ! 

But if the spirit of a narrow religionism was 
not eradicated by the gospel, still spiritual truth 
could be presented in a form less open than 
the Jewish Scriptures to the suspicion of nar 
tional limitations and influences, and adapted, 
with less exposure to mistakes and objections, 
to commend itself to universal reason and ac- 
ceptance. 

This we enjoy in the New Testament. We 
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have here a syatem of faith and practice con- 
tained in writings with whose origin we are 
sufficiently acquainted, and of whose authenticity 
as the records of the life and ministry of a 
Heaven-commissioned Teacher we have ample 
proof, — a system manifestly worthy of a Divine 
revelation, and eminently fitted to answer the 
all-important end of commending the essential 
truths of reHgion and the great principles of 
piety and virtue to the profound reverence of 
every mind. 

The Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament have now been long distributed, — in 
the main without note or comment* By a 

* 1 say in the main, but not without being deeply sensible of tie 
exceptions involved in this qualification, embracing all the headings 
of the chapters, all the marginal references and marginal notes 
of every description, all the divisions into chapters and verses, the 
entire punctuation, and everything in our English Bibles that is 
printed in Italic,— all of which important particulars arc unauthor- 
ized additions to the ancient text, — to say nothing of the many er- 
roneous renderings of single words, and the numerous idiomatic 
and conventional phrases, which, much to their mystification with 
the English reader, are not converted into the corresponding ones 
of our own language. But though our present translation is so far 
from being a faithful reproduction of the original, yet any attempt 
at emendation would be attended with serious difficulties, from the 
sectarian opposition it would meet with, the danger to the incom- 
parable rhetorical beauties and excellences of the esisting version, 
— beauties and excellences which in a remarkable degree distin- 
guished the literature of the period when this version was made, 
and which in a revised translation would be liable to be seriously 
impaired or lost, — and most of all, the violence which must be 
'lone to the popular veneration for a volume to whose holy texts we 
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charity thus wisely conditionedj the Christian 
sects have rendered a service to the truth 
which may help to atone for the injuries they 
have done it in other respects. The result, 
we may trust, will be, that a community of 
sentiment, grounded upon essential principles, 
intelligible and applicable to every mind, such 
as form the distinguishing features of the Chris- 
tian system, will come about, at last, in the 
Christian Church. 

But the Scripture as a Light is perhaps hardly 
so important as the Scripture as a Power, — or 
what it has done in teaching thin^ before un- 
known, or with which men were but imperfecta 
ly acquainted, as what it is always doing in 
strengthening a sense of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue which are received by 
aU. The subjects on which the most able inter- 
preters of the sacred volume have displayed 
their ingenuity and learning are but shadows, 
for the most part, compared with those eternal 
verities which commend themselves to every 
man's conscience in the sight of God. Yet 
while these require no critical exposition, they 
do stand in need of some holy enthronement, 
some exterior consecration, to insure them their 
most effectual enforcement on the great mass of 
mankind, — in other words, a Bible. 



have been so long accustomeil, — a veneration that has been 
gradual growth of ages, and whieli it would require ages to rf 
tablish. 
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Few persons think absolutely for themselves, 
on any subject. A perfectly individual opinion 
is rare. To most people it is the great sayer 
that makes the great saying. Washington's 
Farewell Address is a noble body of pohtical 
wisdom; but his name has done much to give 
it the estimation it enjoys. When the Jews 
were filled with admiration of the instructions 
of Christy because he taught them, as they said, 
" as one having . authority, and not as the 
scribes," they had been Hstening to one of his 
simplest and most practical discourses, — the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ; but it was associated in 
their minds with his reputation, his miracles, 
as well as with the mysterious force of utter- 
ance it naturally derived from his own conscious- 
ness of his divine mission. 

Reverence, therefore, is a vast moral power. 
Enhghten it as much as possible ; — this will be 
one of its best safeguards from perversion, and 
one of the most effectual means to secure for it 
a permanent place in the mind. Enlighten it, 
I say. For I could wish no child of mine to 
be the slave of a bhnd and passive reverence. 
The sublime sentiment of religious veneration I 
would have associated in his mind only with 
religious truth. I would have him prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. Let 
him see every just distinction between the 
human and the Divine, — between what is of 
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doubtful and what is of certain authority. If 
sound criticism haa discovered interpolations and 
admixtures in the Bible, this is but analogous to 
the general course of mora! Providence in other 
things. For what high-hearted, Heaven-moved 
champion of virtue has ever appeared in our 
world, save only its one Divine Exemplar, in 
whose character there was not some alloy ? 
God grants his blessings to the extent of the 
occasion, and no farther, — leaving always a full 
margin for the exercise of our own fairness, 
honesty, and reason. We did not need in 
Paul a perfect man, but we did need an early 
convert of distinguished understanding and mis- 
sionary gifts, one whose culture, talents, and 
opportunities gave a peculiar weight to his 
faith in the great facts of the gospel history, 
and whose spirit and life strikingly attested bis 
sincerity. So the Jewish economy required a 
courageous and devout leader, possessed of an 
enlightened and exalted mind, well suited to 
conduct the Hebrews forth from Egypt, to sepa- 
rate them from their idolatrous neighbors by 
religious institutions adapted to this purpose, 
and bring them to a permanent settlement at 
last, in which they should long remain the 
light of mankind as to the great truths of 
the Divine unity, and of God's moral govern- 
ment over the world. Moses combined these 
high qualifications in a remarkable degree, yet 
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without being a faultless character, like his 
great antitype and successor, Jesus Christ 

The conspicuous traces of a peculiar Provi- 
dence in the Genetic and Patriarchal histories, 
in the law given at Mount Stuai, in the proph- 
ecies, in the religious culture, unparalleled in its 
day, of so many of the leading men of the 
Jewish nation, all culminating, at last, in the 
Saviour and Christianity, I would have a child 
recognize with a reverential faith which should 
exert its influence upon the mind through life. 
I would have no other than an enlightened rev- 
erence ; and I would have this invest the most 
important truths with its mysterious power, — 
the profoundest power in the human breast. 

In the rapid preliminary survey which has 
now been taken of the grounds of religious 
faith, we have glanced at the leading truths 
and evidences of Natural EeKgion, the earliest 
records of Divine Revelation, and the inaugu- 
ration of the gospel system. Pursuing the 
survey, we enter upon the principal subject 
of these volumes, namely, — the characteristics, 
fects, and evidences of the gospel histories. 
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GENERAL COINCIDENCES. 

At a time when free communications of 
thought, the world over, are making all per- 
sons acquainted, whether they will or no, with 
every doubt that has ever been expressed by 
skeptical minds, faith is needing all its securi- 
ties. Yet security is not all. Few of us may 
need to be fortified against infidelity. But a 
Hving Christian faith is a blessing never super- 
fluous to any; and I know of nothing better 
adapted to promote it than a just inside view 
of Christianity, especially of those testimonies 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the ev- 
angelical records which are spread over the 
records themselves. Of these, none are more 
likely to be generally understood and appreciatr 
ed than the coincidences which may be noticed 
throughout the gospel relations, and which are 
so particularly worthy of notice in writings com- 
posed, as the Gospels were, by different authors, 
and bearing such evident marks as the Gospels 
do of having undergone no careful revision. 
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In judging of the truth of any account, there 
are few things we look to so much as consists 
ency. We bring together the slightest incidentsj 
and regard no evidence of authenticity as more 
decisive, than when a variety of detached par- 
ticulars, taken at random, are found to harmo- 
nize with one another in a manner plainly nat- 
ural and unpremeditated. The slighter they are, 
and the more indirect their agreement, the more 
conclusive are they considered. A number of 
witnesses in a court of justice never command 
more credit than when their respective testimo- 
nies are found to possess this circuitous and cir- 
cumstantial correspondence. It is a test so easi- 
ly applied, and so highly appreciated, that any 
pains win be amply rewarded which shall have 
been the means of bringing to light one addi- 
tional confirmation of this nature to the gospel 
history. 

The remark is hardly needed, that coinci- 
dences serve to authenticate not merely those 
parts of a narrative in which they immediately 
occur, but other parts, also, which may not hap- 
pen to contain any coincident materials. In all 
narratives, there are some facts which must ne- 
cessarily stand on their own evidence, or on the 
authority of the historian. They cannot be 
checked by any circumstantial incidents ; for 
they have none. The more important, then, 
not to overlook those which are thus corrobo- 
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rated ; that, by seeing that the truth is told 
where it is substantiated by some undesigned 
agreement of circumstances, we may be more 
sure it is told where it cannot be accompa- 
nied by this species of confirmation. 

A coincidence is not to be determined by 
incidental agreements only. There will be oc- 
casional dissonances between the most honest 
historians who undertake to relate the same 
events. There will be incongruities, indeed, in 
any single history, however upright the inten- 
tions of the author. A degree of discrepancy, 
therefore, in a relation of any considerable ex- 
tent, especially between several relations going 
over the same ground, inasmuch as it is natu- 
rally to be expected, is itself a coincidence. 
And yet we not unfrequently see Christians so- 
berly treating every alleged variance between 
diflFerent parts of the gospel history as a sol- 
emn impeachment of its authenticity ! 

Another kind of coincidence lies in the whole 
tone of an honest and faithful narrative. We 
feel, in perusing it, that it is to be trusted. 
There is an air of truth which there is no mis- 
taking. And this is a test which has been ad- 
mitted to apply to the gospel narratives witli 
unexampled force. If an infidel should wish to 
give his child some just idea of the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, he would not hesi- 
tate to put one of the Gospels into his hands. 
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The coincidences of a history may belong 
either to its particular incidents, or to certain 
general relations which it possesses, apart fi-om 
any direct agreement of its own current and 
single facts among themselYes. 

Viewing the gospel histories first in their 
general relations, I begin by remarking that 
there is a stamp of coincidence, if I mist^e 
not, in the fact, that they did not appear till 
some time after our Saviour's day, Moham- 
med gave his religion to the world under his 
own hand. So any other enthusiast would have 
done. He would have been governed by an 
irresistible impulse to self-communication; — how 
or where it should be made would not have 
been deemed so material. Allowing no space 
for the gradual development of his system, 
probably having no system to develope, he 
would have been eager to favor the world with 
his pretended messages from above as soon as 
possible. But once conceive of a teacher calm- 
ly, justly conscious of a time-long, earth-wide, 
soul-wide, and Heaven-sent mission, his proceed- 
ings would be apt to be marked by dignity, 
moderation, and trust. So was it with Jesus. 
As his religion was adapted only to a spiritual 
and of course a progressive culture, as the 
leaven principle lay in its very nature, so he 
was content, at first, with casual, private, indi- 
vidual communications, as circumstances opened 
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the way. He sowed the seeds of his religion 
in silence. He forbade his miracles to be 
proclaimed from the house-top. He had noth- 
ing published in his own day. 

If this showed Httle impetuosity or impatience 
on the part of Jesus, it harmonised with his 
spirit in other respects also. For if there was 
any one sin to which he manifested particular 
aversion, it was that of insincerity; and the 
course which he pursued was strikingly adapted 
to prevent any insincere demonstrations towards 
himself by the people of his time. The gentle 
manner in which he invited the attention of 
men to his religion, and the slow revelations he 
made of himself as to some subjects, were suit- 
ed to keep back the hasty and over-zealous. 
His doctrines upon these subjects were of so 
exalted a nature, that a forced and hollow con- 
formity was all that could have been expected 
from many individuals then. And still not a 
few of those very iadividuals would have pre- 
tended to be his disciples, notwithstanding, — 
even as to those very doctrines, too, if he had 
encouraged it. He trod cautiously, therefore, 
at the first. He urged none to any outcom- 
iugs in his cause which would not have corre- 
sponded to their real convictions and feelings, 
or which would have been in advance of the 
faith to which they had yet attained. Better 
a tai-dy discipleship than a nominal one. Bet- 
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ter distant approaches to the truth, which were 
real so &r as they professed to go, than a 
pretended acceptance of more, which was only 
a name and an outside. 

Again, our Lord was in no haste to remodel 
the outward institutions of society. But enthusi- 
asts are apt to exhibit their foremost zeal in 
changes of this nature. He disturbed no exists 
ing relations between master and servant, or 
ruler and subject, except to make the best of 
them, by uniting them as they stood with all 
the righteousness and true holiness of which 
they admitted. Social improvements were left 
to come along in a natural way, as the spirit 
of Christianity advanced, and men silently glided 
under its influence. 

But though fanaticism would not have consult- 
ed circumstances, we may be told that timidity 
would. The history of Jesus, however, shews 
nothing of timidity. He spared no proper de- 
nunciations of the wicked rulers of the day. 
His instructions, as calm and circumspect as 
they were resolute and bold, — yet not more so, 
— were adapted to work a progressive change, 
and meet our highest ideal of such a reformer 
as he professed to be. 

We discover much of the same spirit in his 
Apostles. Had they been mere agitators, rest- 
less men, who followed Jesus for reasons which 
they could hardly explain to themselves, be- 
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yond some indefinite hopes wliicli they indulged, 
would they have written of him as they have 
done ? They plainly had a most profound ven- 
eration for him. They teU right on, in the most 
artless manner, what they recollect of his say- 
ings and doings, as if their reverence for him 
consecrated to their feelings everything they re- 
membered of him, whatever it might be. They 
give no glowing description of anything as for 
the sake of description. They exhibit no am- 
bition in their narrations. And so it must have 
been. If they were induced to follow him from 
such motives and such convictions as appear in 
their writings, if they really loved him and 
believed in him as they profess, they must 
have felt inclined to be the mere simple re- 
corders of his life and ministry. 

And here, viewing Christianity as intended to 
pass down to the end of time, and as needing, 
therefore, to carry its testimonials in its own 
hand, to be able to prove itself by itself to all 
varieties of minds, it is a moral coincidence 
that it was communicated in an historical form. 
In this form those not much inured to close 
thinking are able to discover many proofs of its 
authenticity. AU can appreciate the marks of 
truth and honesty of which history admits. We 
might have had a doctrinal New Testament, with- 
out any narrative at alL As it is, we have four 
different narratives, each distinguished by the 
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characteristics of artless sincerity, and where 
the' feeling of reality, excited by one incident 

after another, becomes insensibly associated with 
every part, and the faith of the reader ia an 
accumulated impression, resulting from the suc- 
cessive signatures of truth, which leave their 
unconscious effect upon his mind as he goes 
along. 

The Gospels abound with incidents. The Zend- 
Avesta, the sacred book of the Persians, consists 
mainly of mystical speculations, prayers, and 
moral sentiments. The Vedas, the holy writ- 
ings of the Hindoos, are made up of invocar 
tions, hyroTis, maxims, precepts, and explanations 
of mysteries. The Koran, the Bible of the 
Mohammedans, is a mass of rhapsodies. But 
then it had less occasion for incidents than the 
gospel documents. Incidents are important to 
miracles, by attaching to them those little har- 
monies of circumstance which render them more 
striking and by which their reality is confirmed; 
but Mohammed did not pretend to work mirar 
cles. Incidents are indispensable in all biograr 
phies as indications of character. They are the 
theatres of example, — its developmental field. 
A trait which no language can define, except 
in round and general terms, they exhibit in its 
most delicate Unes, its nicest and most shadowy 
touches. But the Mussulman does not profess 
to hold up his lawgiver as the model of a fault- 
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less life. The gospel does so hold up Jesus. It 
identifies itself with him. It had no choice of 
modes, therefore, in which to come before the 
world. A real life must make facts its portrait, 
and rude historians must make facts their pen- 
cil. For abstract delineations, vivid and racy 
touches of character, showing up the whole man 
by a few masterly strokes, drawing forth the 
latent quahties of another's nature from the 
deep wells of one's own kiadrcd consciousness, 
such historians as the Evangelists had no par- 
ticular endowment. They could tell m a plain 
way aU they knew; but no jesthetical culture, 
no contemplative familiarity with lofty images 
of excellence, had qualified them for any sin- 
gular nicety of discrimination or delicacy of 
sentiment as moral painters. I need not say 
how well they have done what they under- 
took. The subhmest of all examples is indebt- 
ed to, their relation in a manner and a measure 
without parallel in history. They have left the 
believer no reason to regret that Christianity is 
to be tried by the life of its Author, and no 
occasion to plead for that distinction between 
the teacher and his teachings which candor is 
so often called to concede in other instances. 
The Christian world would be less disturbed by 
the most violent attack upon its faith than by 
the least reflection cast upon the personal char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. 
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Through the long course of ages there have 
been those who have stood nobly forth in the 
cause of truth and vhrtue. But these honored 
names are scarcely more than mere names to 
us ; and of the few of whom we know some- 
thing, how httle do we know which brings 
them nigh to our hearts, elevates us by their 
elevation, strengthens us by their strength, and 
speaks to our souls with the voice of their infelt 
piety ! With the disciples of Pythagoras, we are 
told, his word was law, but not his example, as 
I ever heard. Not even the greatest and best 
names in Scripture, one only excepted, are pro- 
posed to us as the perfect models of a holy 
life. 

For these and other reasons we cannot suffi- 
ciently appreciate the importance of the historical 
form in which Christianity has been transmitted 
to us. It has set forth a personal religion by 
personal and Hving illustrations, — the only pos- 
sible way. It is not easy for either good or 
evil to be brought home to the heart in an ab- 
stract form, Mm'der ceases to shock when per- 
petrated on the scale of a great battle. It 
leaves httle definite impression to talk of the 
advancement or deterioration of an age in mere 
general tenns. Describe the times of Charles the 
Fifth and of the PhiHps, as superstitious, perse- 
cuting, corrupt, and how feeble a conception we 
gain of their atrocious and revolting features, 
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compared with that produced by the pictures 
we have received from the pencils of Pres- 
cott and Motley ! The graphic and affecting 
scenes in which Mrs. Stowe has represented the 
evhs of slavery have done more to stir tiie 
public sensibility to this huge wrong than per- 
haps all the treatises upon it which were ever 
written. And thus it is that aromid the living 
Jesus of the four evangelical biographies the 
whole reality of his rehgion centres. It is no 
unimportant coincidence, therefore, that, while 
the gospel faith requires Christianity to be a 
vital power in our hearts, the gospel history 
has taken such effectual means to make it so. 
The historical form has an important relation 
to the Christian miracles. Miracles are necessar 
rily historical. We need to behold them in situ. 
Seen in their original relations and circum- 
stances, they make a more just and forcible 
impression. They lie before us in all the vivid- 
ness of minute and living reahty. As we thus 
look at them in the evangelical accounts, we 
are struck with the absence of all apparent 
study or afterthought. Everything occurs as oc- 
casions lead the way. We mark a harmony with 
persons, places, and incidents of various kinds. 
There is every stamp of time and circumstance. 
A hst of miracles appended to the Bible, in the 
shape of so many authentications of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, would have left a very different 
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impression from that which the gospel miraclea 
make in their present connections, blended, as 
they are in the evangelical histories, with such 
a, variety of dramatic incidents, ushered in with 
no flourish, railed off by no protestations, and 
plainly not what the rest of the story was 
made up for, — but having their own regular 
and quiet places in the narrative, and no more. 
There is not a miracle in either of the Evan- 
geUsts which is presented in a testimonial form, 
nor one in which the writer seems to be think- 
ing of any impression he is producing, or of 
any honor he is reflecting upon Jesus. And 
so it must have been. For once suppose that 
Christ's miraculous powers were entirely under- 
stood and admitted by all his disciples, and they 
would necessarily have been spoken of by them 
in calm, dignifled, and simple narrative terms. 
It is the way in which they do speak of them, 
without any note of admiration or inviting any 
particular attention to them. Whatever they 
relate they seem to take it for granted wih be 
received and understood as they have recorded 
it The narrator appears to be too conscious of 
the truth of what he is writing, to dream that 
it will ever be the subject of any skeptical 
scrutiny. He never intensifies his statements, 
as though be thought there might be those 
who would doubt them. 

The necessity for an historical revelation ad- 
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mitted, it becomes another coincidence that the 
Providential circumstances under which Chris- 
tianity arose inevitably rendered it historical. 
Few philosophical or learned men could have 
been among its earHest advocates. The arena 
in which it opened lay far below their level. 
Jewish learning could not have enlisted itself 
in the cause of an obscure individual, advancing 
pretensions at variance with the universal sen- 
timent of the leading personages of the day. 
Disciples barely competent to relate what they 
had seen and heard were all whose pens Chris- 
tianity could have commanded then. True, there 
was one philosophical and accomphshed mind 
among them, — Paul. But he was not of the 
earUest converts. A Gospel from his hand would 
have been more than a simple record of iacts. 
But the record is best as it is. And what it is 
circumstances naturally made it. For once admit 
that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, 
preceded by the most ardent anticipations and 
desires on the part of a whole nation for such 
a messenger from Heaven as he professed to 
be, and it cannot be doubted that many must 
have been drawn to him, and left accounts 
of him, which their successors could not have 
suffered to be lost. A divine revelation could 
not but have been preserved. We must have 
had some memorials of it resembling our pres- 
ent Gospels. 
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That the gospel history has been preserved 
in writing is another striking coincidence. We 
must be sensible that its transmission to after 
ages could not have been safely trusted to trar 
dition, upon seeing what tradition has done to 
corrupt many of the doctrines and institutions 
of Christianity. 

A loose impression may be entertained that a 
written rehgion is artificial, frigid, — that it wants 
the power of an indwelling spirit in the soul of 
man. Such an impression is loose. It is not a 
sound deduction from experience. A religion 
may be preserved and propagated orally or 
otherwise. Orally, it is apt to assume the 
language of the believer and diffuser himself It 
insensibly takes the stamp of his mind, and is 
httle more at last than the moral index of its 
own disciples. And hence we see in a rehgion 
which but paases from mouth to mouth, or 
whose records are locked up with a priesthood, 
no vivifying and reformatory activity. It has 
no fixed, venerated history to appeal to. The 
people are their own religion; — a fact, it is 
true, not without its compensation. It is for- 
tunate that superstitions are not apt to be his- 
torical, but that the unauthentic character of 
their transmission usually accords with that 
of their original ; for while an oral channel 
would be likely to adulterate a true religion, it 
would be apt to have an ameUorating influence 
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upon a false one. Changes have necessarily 
crept into all those religions of which their dis- 
ciples personally have been or have chosen to 
consider themselves as the only repositories. For 
the conservation of a perfect religious system 
repositories of this sort must always be unsafe. 
Nothing can preserve any religion pure, but a 
document, unless it be a form ; and hence a 
religion without form, or nearly so, Hke Chris- 
tianity, demands a record, — and the fact of its 
being demanded proves its bestowal, provided 
the religion itself is divine. 

It is, therefore, a loose impression, that a 
written word, a book Christianity, is too or- 
ganic, too objective, has too much finahty about 
it, for a living and energizing faith. A second 
thought must dismiss this hnpression. I see in 
the Christian Scriptures the medium which has 
perpetuated the sublimest truths through ages 
of error and corruption, and which can itself be 
corrupted by no- sect or priesthood, but with a 
sure ultimate correction of the evil. What bet- 
ter ? I fear experience will lead us to speak 
with great reserve of the prospects of any au- 
thentic rehgious faith which is intrusted to the 
custody of human minds alone, without any 
historical depository, held in reverence and con- 
sulted by all as the only genuine standard of 
the faith itself. 

Still, however, we have an oral and a contro- 
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versial Christianity, notwithstanding the written 
word. Men have honestly differed in their in- 
terpretations of this word, — to say nothing as 
to how far prejudice, ambition, and superstition 
have been too powerful for the record. Yet, 
without a record, there would have been no ad- 
mitted criterion of doctrine, — no ground of hope 
for a future unity of the Church. Besides, the 
most important part of the New Testament is a 
imit, and always has been, and always will be, 
— namely, the life of Jesus, There has been 
but one understanding as to his example, how- 
ever many there may have been as to his 
words. If his cross has been associated with 
controverted views, the model of devotion, of 
submission, and benevolence he exhibited upon 
it has inspired all true hearts with grateful, rev- 
erential affection and admiration. If the nature 
of his miracles has been the subject of debate, 
not so the spirit he displayed in their perform- 
ance. If theories of his metaphysical nature 
have divided his disciples, as to his feeHngs 
towards God and his conduct towards men there 
has been no diversity of opinions. This agree- 
ment with regard to the living, moral, intrinsic 
Jesus, the Jesus of history, is as conspicuous 
among the most learned as among the most 
simple and humble of his followers. The here- 
siarch, the polemic, the speculatist have not dis- 
sented here from the great body of the Chris- 
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tian world. This fact, we may believe, is des- 
tined to become more and more prominent in 
the aspects of the Christian faith. Centres of 
agreement that never lose their attraction are 
always taking advantage of every new disrup- 
tion or diminution of strength in the circumfer- 
ence. A permanent vortex amid fluctuating 
materials draws all into itself at last. Indeed, 
with that innate love of harmony which belongs 
to the human mind, even those diversities of 
religious opinion which are the most legitimate, 
and which will always have their intellectual 
existence, will insensibly incline to yield and 
give way under the unceasing action of any 
universal and persistent unity of Christian sen- 
timent 

The critical proofs of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Gospels cannot have full jus- 
tice done them within the compass of these vol- 
umes. It seems difficult to beHeve, however, 
that the internal marks of truth and reality 
they present should not have impressed every 
attentive and unprejudiced reader, I know not 
what better evidence we could have than they 
actually exhibit, that they were the productions 
of artless writers, who were coeval with the 
events said to have taken place, and who had 
not only a fuU belief, themselves, in the facts 
they have related, but a minute and intimate 
acquaintance with them. 
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That contemporaneously with these occurren- 
ces a religion sprung up, such as could not 
have arisen, if the occurrences themselves were 
not real, we know as well as anything in his- 
tory is known; and that our present Gospels ac- 
companied the rise of this religion, and that no 
other documents of the kind were received with 
the same veneration by the Christian communi- 
ty, we also know. They could be almost liter- 
ally rewritten as they stand, from ancient quo- 
tations of an early date. And so it must have 
been, — if that estimation was attached to them 
from the first which a behef in their apostol- 
ical origin would necessarily have created. 

It is true, they did not command a universal 
reception immediately. There were scruples, and 
there was skepticism. And what believer could 
wish to look back upon a Christian antiquity 
in which there was not sufficient inteUeetual 
culture to enable the uninformed, tlie prejudiced, 
and the ill-disposed — classes that must always 
exist — to raise a specious objection against a 
religion so far above them and so much oppos- 
ed to them as Christianity was? Testimonies in 
fevor of the gospel histories, which had come 
down to us from so rude an age, could hardly 
have been set at a high mark. That underlymg 
culture, which is necessary to give an inteUectr 
ual value to an age's faith, must give a power 
to its unfaith: and while we lament the sub- 
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tilty of modern unbelief, we may be sure, from 
this very subtilty, that there has been an ad- 
vancement in the depth and philosophy of the 
religious sentiment. 

As it is, there are few arguments for Chris- 
tianity we can less afford to lose than those 
for which we are indebted to its earliest oppo- 
nents. The writings of Celsus alone, a free- 
thinker of the second century, furnish ample 
evidence of the genuineness of the evangelical 
records, — containing, says Lardner, no less than 
"the whole history of Jesus, as recorded in tlie 
Gospels." He calls the books to which he ap- 
peals in his controversies with the Christians 
timr books, and says they were composed by 
Christ's disciples. This may satisfy. We are as 
competent as he to judge of the vahdity of his 
objections, having in our possession all the data 
upon which he professes to base them. 

But Christianity had not only to encounter 
the doubts and skepticism which there will al- 
ways be some to cherish towards any religion, 
however unreasonably, — it necessarily embraced 
within its pale no inconsiderable number of 
credulous and fanatical persons. No wonder, 
then, we have apocryphal gospels of an early 
date, combining with many of the details of the 
evangelical narrations others so absurd, childish, 
and extravagant, as to forbid their reference to 
a common origin. 
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Suppose, however, there had been nothing of 
the kind, — that, in the primitive Church, no 
manifestations of a visionary and superstitious 
spirit, or of any particular passion for the mar- 
vellous, had appeared. Would this have formed 
an argument in favor of Christianity ? or would 
it not rather have been a fact hardly capable 
of solution ? Would there have been no ground 
for the remark, that, if Christ ever performed 
the miraculous works ascribed to him by the 
gospel historians, the effect must have been 
seen in an inflamed popular imagination mani- 
festing itself in a thousand fantasies and fictions, 
and a readiness to believe in any wonders al- 
leged to have been wrought in support of his 
cause ? We produce, in the pseudo-gospels, the 
proofs of the actual existence, at the period re- 
ferred to, of such a state of the popular mind 
as is here argued. But now, instead of being 
acknowledged as the natural productions of a 
miraculous age, these extravagant legends only 
reveal, we are told, the weak and unsound char- 
acter of the gospel era, and serve to east sus- 
picion on the whole supernatural history of the 
New Testament With such versatihty of ob- 
jection has Christianity to deal ! 

But whatever attestations to the divine origin 
of our faith we may derive from antiquity, some 
profess to think there must always be an essen- 
tial defect in every argument of this nature. 
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All historical testimony, they say, is weakened 
by time. But how weakened, unless time brings 
some counter testimony to light? If the char- 
acter of an event is not changed by years, why 
its credibiMty ? That Xenophon was the author 
of the Anabasis is as certain now, and is felt by 
every one to be as certain, as it was ten cen- 
turies ago. The truth is, time is necessary to 
a religion, to settle it upon the basis of ab- 
solute and unassailable certainty. Celsus might 
have said to the Christians of his day, — " You 
are new. Soon you will meet with the usual 
fate of deluded and fanatical zealots. Your ex- 
travagance will be duly appreciated by other 
times and other men. You will sink into obliv- 
ion." Thus far the gospel has found no occa- 
sion to shrink from the test of history. It has 
been in advance of every age to which it has 
yet come. 

Some profess to attach little or no importance 
to the historical argument for Christianity, he- 
cause history, as they say, imphcates itself with 
the accidents of time and requires so much crit- 
ical erudition to sift it properly. With as good 
reason it might be said that the great mass of 
mankind have no concern with any ancient 
facts, because they are unable to look up and 
settle the authorities upon which they rest. 
Admit this inability. Have we Americans no 
concern with those illustrious events in our 
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early history which cast so glorious a light 
upon the principles and institutions of a free 
government, because we must generally rely on 
a few learned men to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of them ? So with Christianity. Much 
that belongs to its remote antiquity is received 
by most Christians upon trust. How it couM 
have been otherwise is one question ; why it 
med have been otherwise is another. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPELS. 

We have a fourfold Gospel. The natural 
check and counter-check existing in this plural- 
ity will readily be seen. — Again, all the Gospels 
enjoyed the reputation of apostolical or suh- 
apostohcal authorship from an early date. No 
one of them could have been considered as en- 
titled to this distmction but for important rea- 
sons. That four spurious writings should have 
been thus honored is quite inconceivable. — Two 
of the Gospels, and no more, bear the names 
of Apostles. If they were indebted to fiction 
for this distinction, it is a natural inquiry, why 
the other two were not honored in the same 
way. A difference so apparently arbitrary cer- 
tainly looks like historical fact. — Further, each 
of the Gospels is sufficient for the great ob- 
jects of Christian faith. The reception of any 
one of them by the early disciples is am ar- 
gument in favor of the rest For what need 
of the rest, when one of them was enough for 
all the purposes of a gospel history? and how 
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reluctant must the Christian community have 
been to place three other histories by the side 
of an apostolical memoir, without having the 
most satisfactory proof of their being of equal 
authority with this important and venerated 
document! — Again, that there should have been 
more than one Gospel, more than one reposi- 
tory of facts so momentous as the sayings and 
doings of a divine teacher, is in harmony with 
the course of general Providence. We are ac- 
customed to repetitionary blessings. Our most 
necessary senses are given us in pairs. Our 
bodily sustenance is not permitted to depend 
on but a single article of food. Nature is full 
of equivalents. 

There are long passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, which are the same, word for word, 
or nearly so, in each. How this could have 
happened in three original and independent 
productions has been a matter of inquiry. But 
it strikes me in a very different light from that 
of a difficulty. Notes of what they had seen 
and heard in their attendance upon Jesus might 
very naturally have been taken by the more 
considerate and intelligent of his immediate 
companions and disciples. These memoranda 
would as naturally be disfiibuted, and une- 
qually of course, among the Christians of that 
day. Some would be found in the hands of 
all the believers, — others, in those of a few 
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only; and tiie most common would be likely 
to be introduced into every history of Jesus 
that should be composed. No Christian writer 
of that day, not even an Apostle, would have 
been apt to be so ambitious of original author- 
ship as to be unwilling to make use of any 
authentic materials ready prepared for his use, 
especially such as had gained a high venera- 
tion and were widely known. 

There are blanks in the gospel histories. 
Mark and John say nothing of the birth and 
early life of the Saviour. Observable omissions, 
most assuredly, and we press them on the at- 
tention of the reader. There was no necessity 
for them. Materials could easily have been 
found to supply the deficiency. The very fact, 
therefore, that the early days of the Saviour 
are passed over in silence by half of his bi- 
ographers, vindicates the authenticity of what 
is actually told ; since no fabler would have 
felt any inducement to leave these chasms, but 
quite the reverse. The occurrence of these or 
similar blanks in the several Gospels proves 
their fragmentary character generally. It shows 
that they were drawn up with no view to his- 
torical completeness. Moreover, all artless writ^ 
ers are apt to speak as to particular facts dis- 
proportionately. It is somewhat uncertain how 
much they will tell us of what they know, 
where they will begin, or where they wUl leave 
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off With them a circumstance is often more 
important than the main current of the story. 
We have ample illustrations of this throughout 
the gospel narratives, Luke does not mention 
the journey of the wise men to Bethlehem, 
nor the flight to Egypt, — though these are con- 
spicuous events in Matthew's Gospel. Matthew, 
on the other hand, says nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, recorded hy Luke, of Jesus' visit to 
Jerusalem when twelve years old, and of his 
memorable conversation with the doctors in the 
temple, on that occasion. 

If fects like these may seem too extraordi- 
nary to have been omitted by any Evangelist, 
provided they were true, we must not forget 
that the whole life of Jesus was extraordinary. 
We may believe there was no one incident in 
it that was regarded by his biographers as hav- 
ing any distinguished claim to notice over many 
others, and that out of the great mass of inter- 
esting facts respecting him, with which they 
were familiar, they take one and omit another 
with scarcely a conscious reason for the selec- 
tion. It is certain that they never dwell on 
any particular detail with the least pointing of 
the finger, — or make a single remark which 
would indicate that it seemed to them pecu- 
liarly entitled to be recorded. Not a miracle 
has an exclamation connected with it in all 
the gospel histories. But what is told is told 
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■with tlie utmost straightforwarclness and sim- 
plicity, whatever it be and whichever Evangelist 
it be. 

Why Luke has omitted events in the early 
life of Jesus which are found in Matthew, it is 
impossible to say. But we are none the less 
struck with the artlessness of Matthew's account 
of them, notwithstanding. The same is true of 
the temple scenes, which Luke meDtious and 
Matthew does not. Both narratives are frag- 
mentary, but each fragment is perfect in itself 
— and it is a natural story. I know some have 
spoken of an apparent discrepancy, Luke, they 
observe, has related, that, after the presentation 
of the infant Jesus in the temple, his parents 
returned to their abode in Nazareth ; but ac- 
cording to Matthew their residence would seem 
to have been in Bethlehem, — a presumption 
grounded, I conclude, upon the statement of 
this Evangelist that Herod sent the wise men 
to Bethlehem to find the young child, where, 
as he had learned, the prophets had declared 
the Messiah was to be born. But there is 
no certain proof that they followed his direc- 
tion. It is simply stated, that, "when they 
had heard the king, they departed, and lo ! the 
star which they saw in the East went before 
them, tiU it came and stood over where the 
young child was." The star might have guided 
them to Nazareth. 
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But admit a real discrepancy. Shall we ac- 
knowledge that the most honest historians are 
liable to diifer from one another occasionally, 
but resolutely refuse to tolerate any one differ- 
euce in particular? — receive the principle, but 
always object to the application ? Spealdng 
of the Gospels, Niebuhr remarks, — "He whose 
earthly life and sorrows are depicted there has 
for me a perfectly real existence, and his 
whole history has the same reality, even if it 
be not related with literal exactness in any 
single point." Such a remark from him wiU be 
appreciated. 

The character of Jesus, as delineated by all 
the Evangelists, is the same, though they may 
exhibit different features in somewhat different 
lights and proportions. There is no incongru- 
ity, nor anything that looks like a mere work 
of imagination, in their several portraitures. 
No one can believe they have painted a non- 
existence. "We see that there was plainly a 
veritable original before them, which impressed 
itself upon their minds with a distinct and liv- 
ing force. And so it must have been; if there 
was a real Jesus, and they sincerely cherished 
that belief in him which they professed, they 
must have accorded in their representations of 
him. They could have felt no solicitude to 
embellish a character which they regarded with 
the deepest reverence, and of which they must 
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have felt that the simplest description would 
be the highest praise. What they so loved 
and venerated alike ihey must have painted 
alike. If they had varied, it must have been 
where we know it has not been. One or more 
of them must have omitted traits they have in- 
troduced, and introduced traits they have omit^ 
ted. His meekness, his humility, his kindness 
to the Samaritans, his aversion to the use of 
any means for forwarding his cause but those 
of persuasion, were contradictory to all their 
national preconceptions of the expected Mes- 
siah ; yet these traits have a prominent place 
in the representations which they have given 
us of Jesus, notwithstanding. But the oppo- 
site traits, though they were the characteristics 
of their day, though they accorded with the 
earliest moral lessons of their education, though 
they were fostered by all the traditions, pre- 
cepts, and examples they had received from 
their religious guides, we do not once detect 
in anything they represent as said or done by 
their Master, on any occasion whatever. 

In the first three Evangelists, we have the 
objective portrait of Jesus, — the visible, histor- 
ical Christ This accords with the pecuhar rela- 
tion in which these Evangelists stood to Chris- 
tia.nity. They were its first historians, and this 
circumstance would natundly lead them to give 
the world a general account of the life and 
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labors of the great Founder of the new reUg- 
jon. 

In the Gospel of John the subjective or 
spiritual portrait is more especially deHneated. 
John was the last Evangelist. When his Gos- 
pel was written, the principal historical facts 
relating to Christianity, and its general system 
of morality and doctrine, were already well 
known and imderstood. It was reserved for 
the favorite disciple, as befitted his pure, lov- 
ing, and gentle nature, to delineate the more 
ethereal features of the rehgion, — its charity, 
spirituality, heavenly-mindedness, — and these, ac- 
cordingly, are chiefly conspicuous on his can- 
vas. Here is manifested the interior Chris^ — 
the Only-begotten Son dwelling in the bosom 
of the Father, and drawing thence the inspi- 
ration for his mission and doctrine, his labors 
and self-sacrifice. Here are recorded those di- 
vine discourses, which, as uttered in the audi- 
ence of his enemies, compelled the reluctant 
confession, "Never man spake hke this man," 
and which the devout mind adoringly owns as 
the very expression and radiant reflection of 
the Divine Mind. Here we behold the per- 
sonal, emotional Jesus. Here are preserved to 
us those fareweU conversations, aU-redolent of 
heaven, in which, when now about to depart 
unto the Father, he pours out the fulness of 
his great heart in words of love and tender- 
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ness, of sympathy and consolation, which, from 
that upper chamber where they first fell up- 
on the sorrowing hearts of his own chosen 
few, have gone forth to all the world, entering 
into the chambers of sorrow everywhere, — and 
through all the centuries from then tUl now, 
to all the countless multitudes of his disciples, 
of every rank and condition in life, have been 
the mourner's purest, sweetest, exhaustless con- 
solation and peace. And following these, the 
prayer. The conversations have admitted us to 
the Saviour's closest earthly intimacy ; in the 
prayer we pass with him behind the veil, the 
awed witnesses of his soul's most secret com- 
munings with its God. — By this Evangehst, in 
short, we are assisted in penetrating into the 
higher types of our Lord's spiritual life. On 
his pages the inner heart of the gospel system 
is laid open. From the other historians we 
learn what Jesus did ; from John, who Jesus 
was. 

The memoir by John is distinguished by an- 
other feature, which gives it a striking individ- 
uahty and importance. The other Gospels con- 
tain various particulai^ of what was said or 
done by Christ on different occasions, from 
which we may form an estimate of his char- 
acter for ourselves. But John confines his nar- 
rative ahnost entirely to what the Saviour said 
of himself, of his office and motives, his per- 
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sonal sentiments and views. Thus we have 
both the exoteric and the esoteric biography 
of our Lord. And it is welL They are comple- 
mentary to one another. One shows we are 
not deceived in the conclusions we derive from 
his public conduct and discourses as to the spir- 
it and aims by which he was animated ; while 
the other affords us the historical facts which 
prove that he was not deceived himself. In 
a word, we have a double portraiture of Christ, 
— the direct and the indirect, his disciples' and 
his own ; and combined they form an harmo- 
nious whole. If both had been drawn by one 
and the same hand, we should not have had 
so convincing a proof of the existence of the 
living original of both as we have now. 

John has thus contributed a most important 
addition to the evangelical history. From the 
peculiar intimacy and affection which subsisted 
between himself and Jesus, whence he has been 
called Pectus Christi, " the Bosom of Christ," 
what the Saviour aaid of himself would natu- 
rally have had a greater interest to him than 
what he said upon other subjects. He might 
also have noticed how much the previous Evan- 
gehsts had omitted of this autobiography of 
their Master, which he has introduced.* 

* It ia an opinion resting on high aulhoritj', ancient and tnodero, 
that it was a. special design of John, in writing his Goipel, to cor- 
rect the erroi's of the Nicolaitaos, Ceriiithians, and other heretics of 
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Paul, also, has given us a sketch of his great 
Master. It is his own, and it is the last. He 
confines himself almost entirely to the death of 
Jesus and his return to life. This he was natu- 

thdt period. Lirdner does not assent to it Beiides the objertioas 
whi h be his itated, 16 has leemtd to me somtwh'it remarkable, if 
It was a primarj object with the ETangehat to rcflife specific here- 
sn.!>, that he should ha>e made ni expreaa allusion to thur authors 
I mu-t confess I discover nothing in hii Gosptl whuh js not sub 
eepttble ot a natural interpietation, without am reference to the 
false doctnnes of the day It 13 true, thit certain terms occur in 
it not unfrequentlj , which were much empkyud in the mjotic 
phriseoli^ of the heretiis alluded tOj^suth as Light, Lift, Grace, 
Eulne-a Truth , but, aa uacd by John, thcj mike perlectlj good 
sen^e in their ordinary signifieationa 

It 11 commonly stated, that the main design of this Evangelist 
waa to show that Jesu'* Christ was the Son ot God This has been 
inferred trom the clause at the end oi the twputicth chapter — 
"These are written, that je might behe>e that Jeaus 13 the Christ, 
the Son ol God, and that, bchciing, ye might ha^e hie through 
hia name,' — -the dau'ie being detached from its (oiinection and 
tead as though it formed the entire con lusion of the chapter It 
is 30 read even by the accurate Lardner, mho paraphrases it thus 
— ' This history has been written, that they who beheve may he 
confirmed in their taith, and that all others, who jet belieie not, 
mt^ beheve m Jeaua as the Christ, the Son of God, and obtain 
that life which he promiseth to those who beheve in bim and obey 
him' The passage in full is as foUowa — "And many other signs 
tiuh did Jeaus in the presence of his diaciplea, which are not 
wntten in this book but thene are written, that le might behe\e 
that Jeans is the Chnst, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye 
might have hfe through hia name " The whole reference is to the 
Saviour'u miraclei- of which the Evangelist observes that he haa 
related only a part, and these simply to coniince his readers thit 
Jeaus la the Chnst. He sav s nothing about his purpose in writ- 
ing the Gospel at large And yet, ascribing to the language a 
general applic ition a Kte ptonnnent skeptic procecis to deduce 
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rally led to do by the circumstances of his con- 
version. It was with a crucified and risen Sar 
viour that his faith in Christianity commenced. 
A crucified and risen Saviour appeared to him 
on his way to Damascus. A crucified Saviour 
he had despised ; a risen Saviour he had dis- 
credited. Around these two points, the crucifix- 
ion and the resurrection of Christ, now com- 
mences the great revolution of his hfe. He 
preached " Jesus and the resurrection." " Of 
the hope and resurrection of the dead," he says 
to the Jewish Council, "I am called in ques- 
tion." The same was his declaration to the 
Eoman governor Felix. He thus prefaces his 
Epistle to the Romans: — "Paul, a servant of 
Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, sepi 
unto the gospel of God, which he had ; 
afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concemmg his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which 

therefrom concluaons impeaclimg the credibility of this Gospel. 
"A narrative," aaya he, "written vritli a controversial ajm, a narra- 
tive, more especially, consisting of recollected or selected circum- 
stances and discourses, carries within it, as every one will admit, 
an obvious element of inaccuracy. A man who writes a history to 
prove a doctrine mnst be something more than a man, if he writes 
that history with scrupulous fidehly of fatt and coloring." 

Lardner is of opmion, that even the proem of John's Gospel waa 
not aimed against heretics, but that it contains only general doc- 
trines, and uses words in their customary senses, such as were 
familiar to every Jew. But for so many high authorities on the 
other ade, J could not hesitate to concur with this eminent Bib- 
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was made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead." 

The death of Jesus, and his triumph over the 
grave, form the great meridional line which runs 
through all the Pauline Epistles. It could not 
have been otherwise. A Hebrew of the He- 
brews, brought up at the feet of Gamahel, Paul 
must have been partial to everything in his 
new faith which bore any sacrificial aspects, es- 
pecially as he naturally must have been desir- 
ous to present the gospel in as acceptable a 
hght as possible to his former fellow-religionists, 
in whose system the sacrificial element so pre- 
dominated. 

Again, the cross and the resurrection were 
the especial objects of Jewish and Pagan assault 
and unbelief; and his was not a spirit to shrink 
from the defence of any cause he had espous- 
ed. "We preach Christ crucified," says he, — 
" unto the Jews a stumbHng-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness." 

I pause to notice, that, in certain passages 
in the Acts, Paul is represented as having re- 
ceived his apostohcal commission from the heav- 
enly voice, at the time of his conversion, — 
while in other passages he speaks of the voice 
as having referred him for information concern- 
ing his new duties to a future conference with 
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Ananias at Damascus. Some think there is a 
discrepancy between the two accounts ; but I 

am unable to perceive it Tlie passages are 
these. In his speech before Agrippa, Paul re- 
marks, that the voice said to him, " 1 am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest. But rise and stand 
upon thy feet For I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou 
hast seen and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee ; dehvering thee from the 
people and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and firom the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me." Here we 
see that Paul received his apostleship when he 
was converted. The passage said to be contra- 
dictory to this is the following, in his defence 
before the multitude at Jerusalem : — " And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise and go into Damascus, 
and there it shall be told thee of all things 
which are appointed for thee to do." To do. 
Ananias did tell him what io do, and that was 
to receive Christian baptism : — " Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
the name of the Lord." The heavenly voice 
first appoints him to be a witness and a minis- 
ter for Christ, and then directs him to go to 
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Damascus, where he would be told what he was 
to do to execute the office he had received, I 
see no disagreement here. 

Some have felt another difficulty. We gather, 
they say, from Acts ix. 19-20, xxii. 10, and 
xxvi. 20, that Paul was instructed in the pe- 
cuhar doctrines of his new faith during his 
abode with the disciples at Damascus; yet he 
himself declares, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he did not receive his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity from any of the apostles or disciples of 
Jesus. But 1 see nothing in these passages 
which confficts at all with his declarations con- 
cerning himself. The first, Acts ix. 19-20, is 
as foUows: — "Then was Saul certain days with 
the disciples which were at Damascus. And 
straightway he preached Christ in the synar 
gogues, that he is the Son of God." But it 
is not said that he gathered this doctrine from 
them. Indeed, he coiild not have needed to 
gather it froui any one. It was the very sub- 
jectmatter of his conversion, — the doctrine he 
had always been opposing, prior to this event ; 
and which he too well understood, as being the 
fundamental article of the Christian faith, to re- 
quire to be informed of it when he became a 
believer. The second passage. Acts xxii. 10, is 
one that has already been remarked upon : — 
"Arise, and go into Damascus, and there it 
shall be told thee of all things which are ap- 
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pointed for thee to do." To do, be it again 
observed, — not to believe. In the third passage, 
Acts xxvt. 20, it is stated that Paul "shewed 
first unto them of Damascus, . . . that they 
should repent and turn to God and do works 
meet for repentance." But here is no distin- 
guishing doctrine of the Christian system ; and 
if there were, it is not said that he was taught 
it by the disciples at Damascus. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE MYTHICAL THEORY. 

Some, who are accustomed to seize upon 
Bverything in the gospel histories which may 
admit of being pressed into a c[uestionable 
shape, have remarked upon the strong infti- 
sion of Hebrew prejudices with which these 
histories are tinctured. They would have a me- 
dium as little colored as possible by any tint 
of its own, through which to view the life and 
actions of a divine teacher. And suppose we 
looked in vain in the gospel relations for any 
mark of the national or religious education of 
the writers. What would the infidel have said ? 
Unlettered men the authors of these produc- 
tions, and yet not a trace to be detected in 
them, from which the country, age, or early 
associations of the writers could be inferred ! 
— pure, abstract historians, maintaining always 
the severest exactitude of philosophical narra- 
tive, and free from all those biases by which 
facts are so olten discolored and distorted by 
the most honest ! We need not resort to con- 
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jecture to judge how fiir this would have been 
considered a moral coincidence by those never 
at a loss for an occasion to put the Christian 
records upon their defence. 

Among the views which have been taken of 
the simple annals of our faith by those who 
have nb propensity for agreeing with common 
minds is the singular hypothesis, that a large 
portion of the history of Jesus is a kind of 
myth, in which the writers have embodied the 
then existing ideas of the Messianic oifice in a 
form patterned after the stories of the Old Tes- 
tament and adapted to the prevalent taste of 
that period. What is meant by the term myth 
I cannot very confidently imdertake to say. As 
employed by Strauss, it seems to be a sort of 
involuntary fiction, woven around some Scrip- 
tural fact, by which the fact itself is magnified 
or symbolized beyond the original reality. We 
have an example, as he tells us, in the I'our 
Gospels, whose principal contents he supposes to 
be ideal, combined with some scanty materials 
from the actual life of the Saviour, and where 
the mythical part consists of various superex- 
alted conceptions of the Messiah, produced by 
natural exaggeration in the progress of time. 
** We distinguish by the name of evangelical 
mffth^' he observes, " a narrative relating directr 
ly or indirectly to Jesus, which may be con- 
sidered, not as the expression of a fact, but 
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as the product of an idea of his earliest fol- 
lowera." 

Were it not for the skepticism Strauss has 
expressed in regard to the miraculous part of 
the gospel history, from which many of the co- 
incidences noticed in these volumes are gath- 
ered, and for the new coincidences he has 
unintentionally suggested to me, I should not 
have deemed his speculations to be properly a 
subject for consideration here. I propose only 
a few general observations on them. 

He commences with rejecting, as antiquated, 
obsolete, inconceivable, the idea of the histori- 
cal reality of the gospel miracles. 

What there is so very incredible in the idea 
of a messenger from heaven hemg attended by 
something supernatural in his mission to earth 
I must confess I do not perceive. Having ac- 
knowledged a divine revelation, I have no won- 
der left for mere secLuential and subordinate in- 
cidents, however extraordinary, provided they 
are manifestly adapted to the main object of 
the revelation itself As is the principal, so, I 
am prepared to suppose, would naturally be the 
concomitants. Some persons, however, seem to 
overlook this consideration. Wtile they speak 
as believers of the sublime and solemn message 
from heaven commimicated by Jesus Christ, 
they appear to have lost sight of the supei^ 
natural element involved in the very feet of 
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his mission, in professing to be shocked by 
those deviations from the common and famihar 
processes of Nature which they read of as ex- 
hibited in his wonderful works. 

Dr. Strauss admits that " it would most un- 
questionably be an argument of decisive weight 
in favor of the credibiHty of the Biblical his- 
tory, could it indeed be shown that it was 
written by eye-witnesses, or even by persons 
nearly contemporaneous with the events nar- 
rated." He regards the Gospels as having been 
compiled from traditionary sources, in which 
many of the traces of the historical Jesus had 
become effaced, and the pleasing visions of an 
imaginative faith substituted in their stead. 

AH the Gospels, with the exception of John's, 
are supposed by the great body of Biblical 
critics to have been written somewhere about 
thirty or forty years after the death of Jesus.* 
This date admite of their apostoHcal author- 
ship, hut has a less favorable aspect looking 
to the Straussian scheme of a traditionary ori- 
gin. Facts must have spoken with their own 
voice over so narrow an interval At the close 
of this short period, as the learned have gen- 

" Strauss himself supposes that the greater part of the myths or 
fictions, which, according to him, were interwoven with the tme 
hiBtory of Jesus, and which he regards as fonning the great body 
of our present Gospels, were incorporated into these narratives m 
the period between the death of Christ and the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, — not forty years. 
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erally held, several distinct and independent his- 
tories of Christ made their appearance, each 
bearing the name of an apostolical or sub-apos- 
tolical author ; nor am I aware that any other 
author was ever named for either of them ex- 
cept the one to whom it is actually attributed. 
If at some late day their authorship was as- 
signed wholly by conjecturej singular that con- 
jecture should never in any instance have 
strayed beyond one particular name ! A simi- 
lar fact is not, perhaps, to be found in all 
literary history, especially as to four separate 
productions. 

Again, eye-witnesses of the acts and ministry 
of Jesus must have been living at the received 
dates of the present Gospels. Apostles must 
have been living, who would have been a cheek 
upon any felse accounts of him in their day, 
and rendered it difficult for a spurious Gospel 
to have sustained itself with the great body of 
Christian behevers,- — ^even allowing that they 
had given no written relations of their own. 

But, thirdly, it is simply incredible that the 
Apostles should have committed nothing to writ> 
ing, themselves, — or that documents proceeding 
from their pens should not have enjoyed a 
merited and wide-spread reputation among the 
early Christians, and have been sacredly pre- 
served as the authentic records of their faith. 
The Apostles have amply shown in their epis- 
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tolary writings how diligent and earnest they 
were to do everything in their power to finish 
their work as teachers of Christianity and mis- 
sionaries of the cross. Can it be believed that 
they would have suffered the Christian com- 
munity to remain without any authentic and 
written accounts of the Ufe and instructions 
of its Founder ? They must have cared that 
the great first story of their religion should be 
on record ; and faithful disciples must have seen 
to it that the record should be distributed and 
never lost Many who had heard something 
of the story must have been curious to hear 
more, and believers must have been eager to 
satisfy their curiosity. That such was the fact 
we learn indirectly from St. Luke, who speaks 
of many as having " taken in hand to set forth 
in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us." 

Beyond a doubt, things took their natural 
course in this particular. A contrary supposi- 
tion would impugn the whole idea of a sensible 
and zealous apostolate, and of an intelligent and 
honest antiquity to the Christian Church. But 
few, I imagine, have cast any imputation upon 
the first disciples and teachers of our religion 
as to their having been wanting in zeal, intel- 
ligence, or integrity. Who could be deemed 
sincere and ardent in a cause they had es- 
poused, if not they who sacrificed to it every- 
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thing which was dear to flesh and blood ? or 
what better evidence could the Apostles have 
given of their solicitude to be faithful in the 
service of the gospel than they actually mani- 
fested in their writings, ministries, and Hves ? 

Again, it would seem singidar that a large 
and important community, like the Christian, 
should, for centuries, have been without any 
history of its rise and founder, or any publicly 
received account of them, except a few frag- 
mentary and inartificial memoirs, unless these 
memoirs enjoyed a peculiar rank and estimation, 
in which no others could hope to compete with 
them. Prior to Eusebius, the father of Church 
history, who wrote as late as the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, we have no con- 
nected and orderly account of gospel events, 
besides what is contained in the evangelical 
relations. Nor can this be attributed to any 
dearth of Christian writers during this long in- 
terval. Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Irenseus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Dionys- 
ius of Alexandria, Gregory of Neo-Csesarea, Ar- 
nobius, Lactantius, and numbers more, all flour- 
ished during this period, and several of them 
would have adorned any age of the Christian 
Church by their learning and abilities. They 
wrote on a variety of subjects relating to Chris- 
tianity, — its evidences, expositions of the Scrip- 
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tures, and so forth, — but not one of them has 
left us any biography of Christ, or any history 
occupying the general ground of the Evange- 
lists. 

There are many manuscripts of the Gospels, 
or of parts of the Gospels, written in different 
countries and at different periods, from the fifth 
century downwards, — besides many manuscripts 
of ancient versions of the Gospels ia different 
languages, one of these versions dating from 
the second century, — also manuscripts of nmner- 
ous works abounding in quotations from the 
Gospels, the works of Christian apologists, com- 
mentators, and others, of the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Evangelists, — aU adher- 
ing to the evangelical text precisely as it now 
stands, with only trifling and accidental variar 
tions. Such was the estimation which the an- 
cient Christians attached to the sacred text, in 
each of the several forms of copies, versions, 
citations, commentaries, in which it has been 
handed down to us ! What a breadth of con- 
current evidence to show the veneration in 
which the text was held when ah these copies, 
versions, citations, and commentaries began to 
be made ! As early as the latter half of the 
second century the Gospels enjoyed an estab- 
lished reputation, as "sacred books, among Chris- 
tians, throughout the civilized world." Now this 
veneration could not have arisen suddenly ; it 
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must have been coeval with the first appear- 
ance of these books, and have flowed down in 
a continuous stream, in order to have attained 
to such a height at so early a period. And be- 
sides, it is irreconcilable with the ordinary prin- 
ciples of human nature, that, during their own 
day, the history of Christ should have fallen 
into neglect among his primitive followers, — 
that, while they were making every personal 
sacrifice for their faith, they should have been 
careless about the documents in which the faith 
itself was contained. 

Again, I know not who can deny that the 
evangelical relations are every way worthy of 
their reputed authorship. There is an air of 
artlessness and reality about them which httle 
comports with the idea of their having proceed- 
ed from those who did not know or were not 
disposed to tell the truth. Words and deeds 
are there ascribed to the original companions of 
Jesus which it is difficult to believe that they, 
or any of their successors, or any person who 
might wish to publish an acceptable history of 
Christianity, would have invented. Thus, the 
Apostles are sometimes represented in these re- 
lations as expressing decided non-concurrence in 
their Master's remarks. But no degree of defer- 
ence to him on their part could have appeared 
too great in the eyes of a fabuHst. Not that 
the story, as it is, violates probabifity on ac- 
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count of these dissents. But what deserves at* 
tention is, that, in every case where the dis- 
sent is expressed, it always turns upon some 
point where we can see upon reflection it 
might have been expected ; yet these are points 
which would not have been likely to find 
their way into a common tradition, or to oc- 
cur to one who was composing a fabulous his- 
tory. To have tliought of them, one must have 
reflected with care upon the force of Jewish 
prejudices at that day, and upon the sudden 
conversion of the first disciples to Jesus, which 
left 80 many of these prejudices still hanging 
about them, — as well as upon Christ's very 
gradual and gentle way of disclosing his views 
to his followers, and of removing the false no- 
tions in which they had been educated respect- 
ing the Messiah's kingdom ; for it is always 
in these connections that the Apostles are de- 
scribed as expressing any difference of opinion 
from him. 

Again, the Evangelists speak of Christ's fre- 
quently foretelling to the Twelve his own ap- 
proaching crucifixion, and of the utter aversion 
and unbehef with which all such annunciations 
were received by them, — so that, when the ca- 
tastrophe actually occurred, they forsook him 
and went tlieir ways. These things could hard- 
ly have been the suggestions of fancy to one 
wishing to place before the Christian commu- 
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nity such facta as they would like to know; 
nor could the disciples of Christ have been 
ready to lend a credulous ear to any story in 
which they should be contained. 

I might mention other illustrations in the 
Gospels of that ingenuousness which belongs to 
truth, without recurring to any external testi- 
monies to their genuineness and authenticity, — 
a class of evidence of which it is acknowledged 
more may be produced for these remarkable 
narratives than for any other ancient writings 
'whatever. 

In the course of a period sufficiently long for 
traditions to have been formed, they must, in 
all probabihty, have been not only numerous, 
but, in several respects, diverse. If, therefore, 
the Evangelists gathered their facts from such 
sources, it is remarkable that so little of this 
diversity should appear in their historical quar 
ternary. 

Further, no history can be more patient of 
plain, dry, every-day matters of fact tlian the 
Four Gospels. If these narratives were derived 
from legendary sources, it is remarkable that 
they should be so free from all inflation of 
style and extravagance of any kind, — that they 
should so abound with names and references to 
passing occurrences, — and that the most fanciful 
parts, as some profess to regard them, namely, 
the miracles, should be as largely interwoven 
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with such commonplace details as any othei-, 
and perhaps more. 

Another mark of original authorship exhibit- 
ed by the Gospels is their freedom from any 
profusion of prominent indicative particles, — 
thus, therefore, and the like, — such as naturally 
fall into the style of a narrator who is draw- 
ing from foreign sources and relating at second- 
hand an account of things to which he is per- 
sonally a stranger, and who is anxious to keep 
the attention of his readers to the facts before 
them. If either of these histories was the work 
of such a writer, he must be acknowledged to 
have possessed no ordinary talent for giving 
to a compilation the appearance of an original 
composition resting on a familiar acquaintance 
with the materials. One could scarcely tell how 
to reconcile such a production with entire art- 
lessness and sincerity in the author. What we 
could say to four distinct productions of the 
kind, I know not. 

The truth is, that most of the attempts to 
disturb the admitted authorship of the Gospels 
have arisen, I suspect, from incredulity as to 
the miracles recorded in them. Yet no excep- 
tion, so far as I am aware, can be taken to 
their genuineness on this account, which is not 
equally appHcable to the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, the genuineness of 
which was never called in question. In this 
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Epistle the author openly refers to Christ's res- 
urrection as certified, among other witnesses, 
by the Twelve, and consequently by Matthew 
and John. It is a noticeable fact, indeed, that 
there is scarcely one of the Pauline Epistles 
which does not refer to Christ's resurrection. 
If the general miraculous history of the Sav- 
iour, contained in the Four Gospels, forms no 
part of the Epistles of Paul, it must be re- 
membered that he wrote to believers, who could 
not be supposed to need any recurrence to this 
history for the confirmation of their faith, but 
only to be enlightened in the reUgion they had 
received, and to be carried forward in its prac- 
tical objects. Hence it is observable, that even 
when Paul speaks of the resurrection of Christ, 
to which he makes so frequent allusion, there 
is no appearance of his doing so with the view 
of strengthening the argument for the authen- 
ticity of the Saviour's divine mission, or for 
the Christian behef in general, — but either to 
direct attention to it as a grand feature in the 
life of Jesus, a sublime stamp and character- 
istic of his glory, — or else to explain and en- 
force some particular doctrine or duty imme- 
diately connected with it, — or, lastly, to draw 
from this wonderful event a forcible illustration 
for some object or other which he had in 
view. 

Besides, Paul was not a witness at first hand 
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of any of the facte recorded in the Gospels, 
He felt no special responsibility with regard to 
the early history of the religion. Here he him- 
self was but a learner. He took the story from 
those sources which were open to all. And ac- 
cordingly he has made no further use of the 
history of Jesus than belonged to the imme- 
diate purposes of his discourses and epistles, 
which professedly took up Christianity at a 
stage subsequent to its historical originaL 

The mythical theory supposes an attempt on 
the part of the gospel writers to make the his- 
tory of Jesus tally with the lives and actions 
of great men mentioned in the Old Testament. 
Moses experienced a wonderful deliverance when 
an infant ; therefore Christ must receive a like 
illustrious attestation of the Divine favor; and 
a mythical childhood, embracing a remarkable 
preservation of his life during his infancy, was 
fabricated for this and other pm^oses by his 
disciples. Moses performed wonders on the Nile 
and at the Red Sea ; for this reason Christ is 
represented as exercising a similar or greater 
power over the waters of Palestine. So says the 
mythist. There is no end to such correspond- 
ences. Ingenuity can easily make them out 
Some degree of likeness may always be traced 
between any two eminent individuals who have 
occupied similar positions in the world's history. 
It would not be difficult, a few ages hence, to 
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cast suspicion upon the historical reality of the 
most distinguished of modem generals, if, to 
prove him a mythical character, it were suffi- 
cient to show that he bore a striking likeness 
to some illustrious warrior of ancient times. 

But I go farther. As to the resemblances 
which have been noted between the Jesus of 
the New Testament and the prominent actors 
under the ancient covenant, what if no such re- 
semblances existed ? Suppose that nothing re- 
corded of him could be brought into any com- 
parison with what is related of his great pro- 
totype, the founder of the Jewish dispensation. 
Moses foretold that a prophet like unto himself 
was to be raised up. Christ is generally admitr 
ted to have been the prophetic personage to 
whom he alluded. But there was the utmost 
care, notwithstanding, on the part of Divine 
Providence, — so we wUl suppose, — not to mark 
the similarity of their missions by any similar- 
ity in their credentials. Though it could not 
but have had great weight with every Hebrew 
to witness in Jesus powers at once analogous 
and superior to those which were displayed by 
Moses, yet they were not bestowed. How ster- 
ile the argument in favor of the gospel history 
which the unbeliever would have professed to 
discover in this fact ! Why not a Httle more 
consideration, it would have been asked, for the 
honorable, time-rooted attachment of the Jews 
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to the illustrious and Divinely-appointed head 
of their own sacred inatitutions 1 What with 
their reverence for him, and the strong impres- 
sion they had always cherished that some high 
and august credentials properly appertained to 
the Messianic office, they could not but have 
expected that one invested with this office, es- 
pecially if commissioned of Grod to establish a 
dispensation to succeed their own, would be sur- 
rounded by a still brighter halo of glory than 
that by which the LeviticaJ lawgiver had been 
distinguished, — in short, that nothing would be 
wanting which might assist them in transferring 
their allegiance from the Law to the GospeL 
True, they would have acknowledged that a 
spiritual and peaceful system, of which a hfe of 
humiUation and suffering in its founder formed 
a necessary part, might not have admitted of 
his occupying a position of so resplendent and 
imposing a character as that assigned to Israel's 
leader. Yet Jesus, we should have been told, 
might have been glorified in many ways, not 
incompatible with the most lowly and oppressed 
condition. He might have calmed the sea, and 
yet have fallen the victim of unbeheving vio- 
lence. He might have been miraculously pre- 
served in his infancy, and yet have suffered 
at last upon the cross. The Israelite, it would 
have been remarked, had enough to try his 
faith, in having to exchange his religion for an- 
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other, under any circumstances, witliout being 
perplexed by what to him must have been 
mysterious indeed, — how a rehgion superior to 
Judaism should be atten<led with less striking 
credentials than those of which Judaism itself 
could boast. 

The turn which the scale would thus have 
taken shows that mythical views do not adapt 
tliemselves to the gospel case. So far from 
wondering that Christ bore some resemblance 
to his venerated predecessor, — the &ct on which 
the mythical theory is built, — we might rath- 
er be surprised that the resemblances are not 
more numerous, as they doubtless would have 
been, had the Evangelists been eager to dis- 
cover them, or labored to make them out. 
In the field of Jewish history there was no 
dearth of materials. Dr. Jortin* specifies nearly 
forty instances of resemblance between Moses 
and Christ. The gospel writers have referred 
only to one or two, — and to these with no 
apparent intention of reflecting honor thereby 
upon their Master. 

* Remarks on Ecclei^iastical Uistori/, Vol. I. pp. 138-U8, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MIRACLES— THEIR HARMONY WITH NATURE. 

The advocacy of miracles on the ground of 
coincidence may seem incompatible with their 
import. They are apt to be regarded as specif- 
ic events, occurring under no influence of time 
or circumstance, destitute of analogy, nay, op- 
posed to all other facts. This is a view I can- 
not accept. Because miracles stand alone in 
their phenomenal character, it does not follow 
that they have no harmonious relations to other 
events. Such relations can be pointed out; and 
were they ever so obscure, we know that the 
records of science are stored with seemingly 
isolated phenomena, which are nevertheless con- 
nected with the great system of Nature, as ulti- 
mate experience is sure to prove. 

A miracle may be defined as a phenomenon 
out of the established liue of natural causation, 
the result of a special intervention of Provi- 
dence in Nature, showing an express volition of 
Deity for some particular end, 

A messenger from heaven is to be accredited. 
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He is enabled to perform a miraculous act, such 
as giving sight to the blind, or raising the dead 
to life, to prove that God is with him. 

The act is not to be termed repugnant to 
Nature, though <leviating from it Here is sim- 
ply a new power for a new purpose. Eegular 
powers are not violated ; another power inter- 
venes. Had Lazarus been permitted to remain 
in the grave, his body would have been con- 
sumed under the ordinary chemical agencies of 
Nature ; but Providence preserved it from their 
influence, and renewed its vitality. So one takes 
a leaf out of a flowing brook and carries it 
higher up the stream. The laws of running 
water are not thereby violated ; their action in 
this particular instance is only avoided. Had 
the current itself been compeUe<l to carry the 
leaf upward instead of downward, there would 
have been a violation of a natural law, — as 
there would also have been in the case of 
Lazarus, had those material agents which would 
naturally have decomposed his body after death 
been made to reanimate it. But I know not 
how any natural law is invaded by protecting 
from its power some object over which that 
power would otherwise have been exerted. 

Operations of this kind are continually going 
on in the physical world. When the cold at- 
mosphere of winter would congeal the surface 
of a lake, the particles immediately exposed be- 
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come specifically heavier by condensation and 
descend out of the reach of fi?ost, leaving an- 
other and another stratum to repeat the pro- 
cess, till every drop has come in succession to 
the top, — by which time, if the water be of 
any considerable depth, the danger will proba^ 
bly have passed away. The freezing power of 
the air is not, in this case, violated, because 
the liquid strata, one after another, are removed 
from its influence. True, the removal is natu- 
ral ; but suppose it had been supernatural, the 
result would have been the same. The laws of 
Nature are violated no more in the one case 
than in the other. 

Even, therefore, if the laws of Nature be re- 
garded as the organic fixtures of the universe, 
of which it were difficult to beheve that any 
violation should be permitted, there is no ne- 
cessity for saying that any such violation takes 
place in the case of a Christian miracle. But 
Newton is said to have beheved in no such fix- 
tures, independent of the immediate agency of 
the Deity. 

All this, however, belongs to the meta.physi- 
cal and explanatory philosophy of miracles. In 
order to the credibility of a supernatural effect, 
it is not requisite that we should be able to 
explain it, or to unfold the precise process by 
which it is produced. 

Axe miracles possible ? is the first inquiiy. 
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Not that it is questioned whether tlie power of 
the Almighty be adequate to the performance 
of miracles ; but whether such interruptions of 
tlie order of Nature be compatible with the 
Wisdom and Goodness by wbich that order was 
established. Natural science, it is argued, the 
whole system of inductive reasoning in its ap- 
plication to the material universe, involves the 
supposition of the universal and permanent uni- 
formity of Nature, and no generalizing conclu- 
sion could ever be drawn from any physical 
phenomenon, if this uniformity were not main- 
tained inviolate. 

I answer, that natural philosophers themselves 
by no means imite in this opinion. Some of 
the most zealous and successful of them have 
been eminent believers in the Christian miracles, 
and these are the only miracles of which we 
are now speaking. We know of no miraculous 
interventions since. But even were there an oc- 
casional recurrence of such events, still bow lit- 
tle would they interfere with scientific research- 
es ! They would be known immediately for 
what they were. They would have their own 
supernatural signatures and indications. The 
miracle-worker would announce the nature of 
his work. Ho would appeal to it as the proof 
of his divine commission. It would not profess 
to be a natural phenomenon ; and none would 
mistake it for a natural phenomenon. 
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The order which the Creator has established 
in the physical universe is unquestionably best 
— best, even as we can see — for his intelligent 
and sentient creatures. But should ever its in- 
terruption in particular instances be more ben- 
eficial on the whole than its unvarying contin- 
uance would be, then the principle of the rule 
would plainly become the principle of the ex- 
ception, and the standing uniformity must yield 
to the change of circumstances. 

Tacts strikingly indicative of this accommo- 
dating character of systematic law are widely 
spread through the whole natural world. On 
the continent of New Holland there are forms 
of animal and vegetable life which might be 
'called deviations from Nature, if Nature were 
uniformity, — such as seeds growing on the out- 
side of the shell, black swans, white ravens, 
quadrupeds with bills, and the like. No doubt, 
in these anomalies peculiar circumstances were 
consulted ; and we have only to suppose that 
the power which Jesus exerted of walking on 
the sea was likewise an adaptation to extraordi- 
nary occasions, and the case of miracles falls 
under the category of a natural arrangement. 

It is easy to conceive of a faith so strong in 
a settled order of the universe, as to recoil 
irom the idea of any departure from it. There 
is such a departure, apparently, in every mir- 
acle, — that is, to a certain extent. A new 
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power steps in and makes the blind man to 
see at a word, from which, in the ordinary 
course of events, no such phenomenon would 
ensue. So far, within this compass, there is 
a deviation here from the regular order of Na- 
ture. 

But taking a wider view, where does Nature 
begin, and where does it terminate ? In the 
contemplation of a universal plan, boundless and 
complete, the work of Omnipotent Wisdom and 
Goodness, should we not expand our thoughts 
as much as possible, and regard whatever would 
seem conducive to a good and useful end as so 
far entitled to be embraced in this comprehen- 
sive and perfect scheme ? And does it not 
fall within the conception of utility that the 
great Superintendent should sometimes depart 
from the laws of physical order, as generaEy es- 
tablished, to meet important emergencies which 
could not have been provided for in any purely 
mechanical arrangements? — to meet, that is, the 
moral necessities of his free and accountable 
creatures ? 

Were the universe a machine in every re- 
spect, its regular action would never need to 
be interrupted for the benefit of any particu- 
lar part. But how is the moral freedom of 
man to be always accurately met by any reg- 
ulation which is itself not free ? The free agent 
moves in an ideal world, — a world of voUtion 
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that centres in himself He chooses and rejects 
at his pleasure. He travels in a path of his 
own. His own, I saj. Understand this term in 
any but its natural sense, its full sense, and we 
are abusing language in calling man a tree 
agent. Let him act wrong or right, it is in the 
. exercise of his moral liberty. We must look 
this matter in the face and take the consequen- 
ces. God is willing to permit the consequen- 
ces. He has placed an intelligent creature on 
this theatre of action, — a very fraU and short- 
sighted creature, to be sure, — still, so it is, he 
has placed hhn here as an actually free being ; 
and no theoretical gloss of ours must be put 
upon the fact to make a finer and better matr 
ter of it than it really is. There is such a 
thing as free agency, — free to iniquity an<l con- 
fusion, and free to rectitude and order, — and 
the question is. How in all its waywardnesses 
is it to be managed by a corrective and coun- 
teracting hand? Shall that counteraction be a 
fixed passivity of system, always proceeding in 
a certain undeviating way, like the planets in 
their orbits ? In this case, will the superintend- 
ing power, and the free mind on which it is 
to act, always come fairly together, face to face, 
to suit the action of the power to the necessi- 
ties of the mind ? Will an orderly, path-deter- 
mined supervision always hit an irregular, ca- 
pricious, and wayward agency precisely at the 
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right point ? If the shepherd may not desert 
the highway, can he be always at hand to turn 
back the aberrations of his flock ? He must 
have the same liberty with them ; if they leap 
the wall, so must he. 

Thus a Providence not bound to mechanical 
rules seems to be indispensable to humanity 
m its existing condition. In short, the free 
agency of man creates a necessity for an iider- 
posing care, — in other words, for occasional de- 
viations from what is termed the natural order 
of things, — in fine, for miracles. 

But it may be said, — If man is a free agent, 
let him act out his freedom under the inflexible 
and harmonious laws of that government to 
which he is subi'cct. Let him take the con- 
sequences of conforming or of not conforming 
to them. It belongs to the very nature of 
his freedom and his moral discipline that it 
should be so. Act as he may, there will be no 
need of Almighty interposition to preserve the 
universe from harm. — No, but there may be 
for his benefit. 

Say what we may of a strict theoretical ex- 
actitude of movement as most agreeable to our 
highest conception of an harmonious world, util- 
ity is on tlie side of Providential freedom. And 
what is order to utility? or rather, what order 
80 perfect as that which comprehends the freest 
concessions to utility ? 
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Nor is this mere speculation, — the principle 
that in any system the best arrangement U 
that which conduces to the best results. We 
see it displayed in actual Providence, — none 
more conspicuously. We look abroad upon the 
universe and behold a subserviency of means to 
ends, so various and vast, as to be sufficient 
to supply faith for any Providential measure, 
however wonderful, that may only exhibit a 
salutary tendency. The energies there at work 
are upon so stupendous a scale, that no power, 
natural or supernatural, need hold itself too 
high to cooperate by their side. No incredibil- 
ity, therefore, attaches to miracles, in the plan 
of Providential dynamics, though they do affect 
us with astonishment. Is there any call for 
them ? is the question. If there be, they need 
not shrink from a connection with so many use- 
ful instrumentalities in Nature which overwhelm 
the imagination with unutterable awe. Have 
they anything to do ? Would the believing 
world, and the world not believing, feel that 
a principal evidence for divine revelation was 
withdrawn, if these were taken away ? This, I 
judge, is the great question concerning mira^ 
cles. 

I say again, that in the works of God we 
discover one unbounded system of the fit and 
the good. If an object is to be eflTected, the 
most suitable means are called into action to 
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accomplish it. We see nothing lame or stint- 
ed,-'— no beginning to build, without the abili- 
ty to finish. Adequate agency characterizes the 
operations of Nature. If any particular meas- 
ure, therefore, have been necessary to bring to 
pass some great end of Divine wisdom, analo- 
gy would lead us to conclude that it has been 
actually employed. Would miracles draw atten- 
tion and give effect to any truth in behalf of 
which they were wrought ? Do a large portion 
of mankind consider such Heaven-sealed testimo- 
nials indispensable to a Heaven-sent message? 
With supposed counter sanctions of this very 
description had Christianity to contend when 
she stepped forth upon the stage. iMight it not, 
then, be presumed that God would not suffer a 
communication from himself to lack a species 
of confirmation so accordant with the principles 
of human nature, or fail to give the miracles 
he should employ for this purpose a magnifi- 
cence and certainty that would fit them to pre- 
vail over all spurious competitors? 

I have alluded to man's moral freedom, as 
one grand, inevitable occasion for a Providen- 
tial administration of this sort. If he were a 
machine, adapted to move perpetually in one 
unvaried round of fixed conditions, he might 
be left to travel his own course forever with- 
out any interposition for his benefit. But the 
changeful and contrarious phases of this moral 
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humanity of ours can never be accurately met 
by any stated and regular appliances, but must 

be followed, like tbe wandering sheep of the 
parable, by a care variable as its own eccentric 
path. 

And this consideration may obviate an ob- 
jection which has been advanced against the 
whole doctrine of miracles. It has been main- 
tained, that "the proposition, that God works 
sometimes mediately, sometimes immediately, up- 
on the world, introduces a changeableness, and 
therefore a temporal element, into the nature 
of his action," and " contains a theological con- 
tradiction." * As if God had not already in- 
troduced this very contradiction, — as Strauss is 
pleased to term it, — and on an extensive scale, 
far beyond that witnessed in the miracles of 
the New Testament, by the creation of free 
minds ! In the exercise of our own wills, we 
as truly break in upon what he calls the me- 
dhte action of God, the outward mechanism of 
Nature, as could be done by what he denomi- 
nates the immediate working of God himself, — we 
as really interrupt the absolute wheel-and-axle 
uniformity of physical causation as a Divine vo- 
lition could do. We interpose, by our volition, 
to prevent the stone from falling to the ground, 
and the rivers from running into the sea. At 

* Stratjbb, Life of Jesvs. Translated from the 4th German 
Edition. Vol. I. p. 72. 
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our command, the grass grows where otherwise 
it would not have appeared, and ceases from 
the spots where Nature would have rendered it 
abundant And were our free and independent 
actions only the operations of an Infinite WiU, 
they would be to all intents and purposes mir- 
acles. They are irregular enough to be thus 
characterized. Nothing but their frequency, and 
the absence of any immediate divine object, dis- 
qualifies them for this high distinction. 

I am sensible that the voluntary acts of our 
■minds, by which we mould and direct material 
agencies at our pleasure, belong themselves to 
the system of Nature and form a regular part 
of it. Still they are interposing volitions, which 
take their own arbitrary movement from their 
own independent centre. They are distinguished 
by the free element as much as the Divine vo- 
litions. Though finite and erroneous, and herein 
sinking away from all comparison with the acts 
of the Unerring Will, still they are spontaneous, 
and perform the otfice of a controlfing power 
over surrounding objects. Calling them natural 
makes no difference ; Nature is nothing more 
than the great system of Providential realities. 

In this view the miracle is only the infinite 
of the finite. We see in it our own autocracy 
of choice, — only omnipotent; our own self-origi- 
nated agency, — only not the work of a limited 
intelligence, but the appointment of a perfect 
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wisdom ; Nature, — only not at its minimum, but 
at its maximum point of moral power. 

I repeat, therefore, that this freedom of mind, 
this imperium in imperw, whose intervenings and 
interaetings render corresponding ones apparentr 
ly indispensable on the part of the Divine ad- 
ministration, takes away everything mysterious 
from the mere theory of the miracle. It is im- 
possible that the movements of a free agent 
should be reduced to a mechanical routine ; the 
irregular must be met by the irregular. Man 
cannot be governed by any physical uniformi- 
ties. These can act upon his conduct only as 
he permits them to act. They can surround 
him with influences adapted to induce an order- 
ly use of his faculties ; and this they do. Na^ 
ture is our constant and glorious teacher. In 
its common phenomena it displays to our minds 
lovely and sublime manifestations of system. 
The regular operations of cause and effect in 
the physical universe furnish us those data of 
calcidation which are useful for the training of 
our reasoning powers. Yet they do not contml 
us. We exert a control over them ; and the 
miracle, so called, does no more, — only it does 
it better and to a greater extent. Man can 
have his will over the angry sea only by pour- 
ing oil upon the waves; he cannot smooth them 
by a word. Each were equally the miracle of 
principle, but not equally the miracle of power 
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The material bows alike to both, — only tlieir 
range is different. In short, our supermechan- 
ism or supernaturalism of capacity, call it which 
we may, is that of a finite being. That which 
from its incomparable superiority engrosses the 
name of supernatural belongs to an Infinite 
One. His interpositions are always beneficial, — 
while we are perpetually abusing our sovereign- 
ty over physical agents to suit some selfish in- 
clination of our own. God leaves the course 
of material laws to a settled routine, except on 
extraordinary occasions which require a devia- 
tion ; we often interfere, in our limited way, 
where no good end is obtained by it. But al- 
though his interventions are distinguished by 
a wisdom as well as power infinitely exalted 
above ours, still in both alike the passivity of 
the mechanical and material is subjected to the 
volitions of the free mind. 

Such is the standing co-attitude of those two 
great natural factors, human liberty and ma- 
terial fixedness, — if material agencies can be 
called fixed; when they are so much under our 
control. And how long might we suppose mat- 
ters would continue thus, and that all the caus- 
es at work upon our earth would he those of 
Material Nature, on the one hand, and of hu- 
man volition, on the other ? Forever ? I can 
imagine not And when not? "When these two 
alone were no longer sufficient, — when either 
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had undergone some change that required the 
intervention of another power, — when the hu- 
man will, for example, had become so enslaved 
by a long habit of transgression and sin, as to 
need some additional appliances besides the stat- 
ed and normal teachings of Natural Providence. 
The Christian revelation Las met this exigency. 
Here deep calleth unto deep ; the supernatural 
answers to the unnatural ; the merciful Father 
is pleased to desert the high road of Provi- 
dential uniformity to follow the wanderings of 
his blind and infatuated child. 

The idea that God has sometimes interposed 
by specific and extraordinary measures in his 
moral government of mankind, as occasions have 
required, harmonizes with what we learn and 
observe of the course and method of the Divine 
administration in the physical world. To the 
eye of Science the universe does not exhibit 
one continuous development, one vast self-un- 
folding system, from some incipient ovum of ex- 
istence. It finds that this great earthly theatre 
has been several times within the compass of 
fossil history reopened with new dramatis per- 
smce. And even in the present geological pe- 
riod it discovers indications of new initial phe- 
nomena in the works of Nature. Although an 
orderly gradation runs up from the first rudi- 
mental animal till it reaches its culmination in 
man, yet we know of no general laws of mat- 
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ter which would naturally produce this ascen- 
sional series, or which seem capable of bridg- 
ing over the mterval which lies between every 
species and the species which is next above 
it. True, the phenomena of successional exist- 
ence are regular in Nature ; none more so ; 
yet no philosophy of material causation with 
which we are acquainted helps us to any ex- 
planation of that serial process itself which ris- 
es from one level to another in the animated 
world. It is nothing Mke wat«r running down 
a hill-side, or seeds swelling by moisture, or 
buds opening under the expansive power of 
heat, or sap ascending by the capillary struc- 
ture of the tree. In every new succession, from 
the moUusk to the mammal, a complete end 
and a complete beginning seem to come to- 
gether, hke the contiguous links of a chain. A 
unity of type may be detected throughout the 
series, but each individual class displays a dis- 
tinct and separate formation. There is no ap- 
pearance of any self-elongation in the antece- 
dent to reach the sequential and superior grade. 
In other words, we trace no consecutive action 
of general physical laws in the proceeding, but> 
as far as we can discover, the Creator was 
pleased of his own will to appoint these animal 
gradations, and to embody the appomtment ui 
the shape of a fixed physiological law, — a law 
neither of heat, nor of moisture, nor of gravity. 
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nor of any of the regular powers and properties 
of matter, but a sort of naturalized miracle. 

Again, there are cases in which there appears 
to be an abrupt and arbitrary arrest of phys- 
ical causation to meet a special emergency. To 
revert to an illustration that has been already 
adduced for a different purpose. When a win- 
try atmosphere spreads over the bosom of a 
lake, it contracts the particles of water which 
are exposed to it, and causes them, in conse- 
CLuence of the increased specific gravity thus ac- 
quired, to sink. The next layer below takes 
their place, and so on in succession, creating a 
constant motion downward and upward. But 
lo ! while all this motion is regularly going on, 
it suddenly stops ! The circulation lasts suffi- 
ciently long to bring up all the water to the 
top to be cooled down to within eight degrees 
of the freezing-point, when, the action of the 
frost still continuing, instantaneously, as by a 
word, these effects are arrested, are reversed, 
condensation is stopped, the water begins to 
expand, the watery surface is made Ughter in- 
stead of heavier by the cold so as to be inca- 
pable of sinking any more, circulation ceases, 
and the lake, which a few cold nights would 
otherwise have converted into a solid bed of 
ice destructive to its finny inhabitants, is now 
simply crystalled over, affording them effectual 
protection and a genial temperature. What 
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more signal interposition of Divine Providence 

in Nature ? What more striking analogy to the 
Christian miracle than this exceptional provision 
of physical law for a beneficent end ? 

We find ourselves in a universe where Provi- 
dence is constantly communing with us through 
a medium as nearly resembling a miracle as 
were possible without destroying the character 
and office of the miracle itself It presents, 
that is, as far as may be, the most striking 
counterparts to a miracle. 

If a miracle is mysterious, so also are there 
mysteries in the works of Nature. The growth 
of a blade of grass is as inexplicable to our 
philosophy as the blasting of a fig-tree at the 
command of Jesus; not equally surprismg, it is 
true, from a circumstance which is nothing to 
them and nothing to us, — the simple fact of 
frequent and ordinary occurrence. God has im- 
parted a principle of life to the animal struc- 
ture ; and who can unfold the nature of hfe, 
better than he can explain a resurrection from 
the dead ? True, life is a constant phenomenon, 
and a resurrection not ; and, what is equally 
certain, life needs to be a constant phenomenon, 
and a resurrection not. Each has occurred as 
often as was suitable in the view of Him who 
created and governs the universe. Why, then, 
should the one be pronounced more in harmony 
witli Nature than the other, when both have 
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their appropriate times and places in the infi- 
nite system of Providence, who rules over Na- 
ture and whose will is Nature? 

But if a miracle is not a more mysterious 
act of Divine power than the most common 
fact in Nature, how, it may be asked, is it 
any peculiar expression of the Divine will, or 
why should it be regarded as more a creden- 
tial from the Almighty, for one to raise the 
dead than to be the ordinary instrument of 
bringing a human being into existence ? — To 
raise the dead, 1 would answer, is not in itself 
a more inconceivable act of Omnipotence than 
to bestow life in the natural way. In their in- 
trinsic element of possibility they are equally 
beyond our philosophy. But the power to re- 
store life is only occasionally imparted, for some 
extraordinary end, — and then, through no reg- 
ular chain of physical causation: A specific vo- 
lition of the Almighty is necessary, and it is 
confined to some particular instance. With this 
it begins, and with this it terminates. A new 
power is ' granted for a new purpose. When 
Jesus spake the word and the fig-tree wasted 
away, there was an immediate interposition of 
God, to enable him to give this very impressive 
proof that God was with Inm. But when that 
fig-tree originally grew up under the culture of 
the husbandman, though the process was utterly 
mysterious, yet it spoke nothing remarkable for 
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that husbandman in particular, for it was only 
the regular repetition of a phenomenon that 
had always occurred under the hand of every 
husbandman who had been at pains to cast a 
fig-seed into the ground. 

Similar phenomena are of constant occurrence 
in the natural world, — the same in principle, 
though different in form, — new powers, I mean, 
for new objects. How many the cases in which 
a human being finds himself in the enjoyment 
of faculties, when they have become necessary 
to him, which he did not originally possess! An 
infant could no more build a house or solve a 
mathematical problem than he could raise a 
dead person from the grave ; but abilities for 
these and other purposes arise Providentially 
within him at an after period of life. These 
things come to every individual, indeed, for 
they are needed by every individual ; whereas 
what are called supernatural powers are dis- 
played only by a few, and they are needed 
only by a few. 

True, the faculties which are unfolded in the 
progress of life are inlaid in our original consti- 
tution, and are sure to be developed when the 
occasions for them occur, — whereas miraculous 
endowments are specially imparted for extraor- 
dinary purposes. But this difference is unavoid- 
able. The nature and office of the miracle 
demand it, as imperatively as important inter- 
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estfi demand a general regularity in the mate- 
rial universe. We can conceive of no other 
way in which Providence could adapt itself to 
the wants of a free agent than by an alterna- 
tive system of constant and occasional provis- 
ions, ordinary and extraordinary, as the appro- 
priate demands for them might arise. 

If any take a pleasure, therefore, in thinking 
of Providence as steadily adhering to one har- 
monious plan, they may enjoy this noble con- 
ception of the Divine dominion, — the case of 
miracles not excepted. But then plan must be 
understood in its highest and most comprehen- 
sive sense, as including both moral and phys- 
ical laws in all their bearings upon one another. 
In such a glorious and illimitable scheme we 
may conceive that miracles make their appear- 
ance as often as they are required; just as oth- 
er Providential phenomena take place in their 
appropriate seasons. When the vernal sun is 
pouring forth its warmth, and the husbandman 
has deposited his grain in the earth, and all 
things are now ready, we behold a natural 
mystery, — for who can explain it ? A radicle 
shoots out from the seed, the embryo of the 
future vegetable. And I must regard it as a 
parallel fact, that, when the proper period had 
arrived, new and mysterious powers were con- 
ferred on particular individuals to radicate the 
moral plant from which a higher condition of 
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humanity was to receive nourishment and sup- 
port 

Should it be said that there is this differ- 
ence between natural and supernatural phenom- 
ena, — that the former have their regular times, 
the latter none that we know o^ — if it were a 
difference of any importance, it were easy to 
show that natural provisions for the develop- 
ment of new powers, as they may be needed, 
are in many cases not limited to any fixed pe- 
riod as to their exhibition or continuance. The 
sheep of the tropics, with his coat of hair suit^ 
ed to an equatorial region, has lodged within 
him the power of exchanging it for a coat of 
wool, if ever and whenever he shall be trans- 
ported to the North, as probably he never wiU 
be, Tliis may be parallel enough to the un- 
certain and occasional need of miraculous inter- 
position in the moral government of the imi- 
verse. 

A miracle has been termed a transgression of 
tlie laws of God. Wtat laws ? Those which 
regulate the succession of day and night, which 
make the decay of the fig-tree progressive, the 
subsidence of the tempest gradual, and the death 
of the body final and complete? or those which 
belong to a higher department of the Divine 
administration, — the instruction and happiness 
of intelligent beings ? An event may break off 
irom some mechanical order in the material 
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world, and yet be charged with a commission 
from God of incalculable importance ; it may 
disturb a mere physical routine, to accomplish 
some great moral end of the Divine govern- 
ment And this I understand to be the very de- 
scription of a Christian miracle. We witness no 
phenomenon more frequently than that of some 
power of Nature arrested or overcome, that it 
may permit a different power to take it« place 
for a season. There is the power of gravitation, 
for example, one of whose regular operations 
consists in causing water to descend into the 
earth ; but we see the action of this power 
overruled by the interposition of another power 
which is lodged in the tubular structure of a 
plant, and which causes the liquid element to 
ascend and incorporate itself with the body of 
the vegetable. So throughout the great whole 
of Providential Nature, we behold a perpetual 
series of conflicting processes. And it was only 
an illustration of the same procedure, when, to 
confirm a special revelation from Heaven, some 
few physical laws were controlled in the shape 
of a Christian miracle. If it display the wisdom 
of the Creator that a capillary attraction has 
been provided in the vascular system of the 
vegetable, to invert, for the benefit of that veg- 
etable, the course which water would regularly 
pursue, I can see no conflicting and contrary 
arrangement, if the laws of health and life were 
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arrested, in the great providence of Christianity, 
for the purpose of nourishing the plant whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. 

In fine, when I behold the constant inter- 
vention of overruling agencies in the visible 
universe, I can see no reason why, when we 
come to the higher department of the spiritual 
life, everything hke antagonism of powers or 
controlling interference should be regarded as 
unnatural. True, the material agencies referred 
to are matters of constant observation. But I 
do not know what prmciple ia involved in fre- 
quency of occurrence. Frequent or unfrequent, 

they are examples of cause supplanting cause, 

the Christian miracle differing from them only 
m exhibiting a moral instead of a material con- 
trol, besides being so much more uncommon as 
it is necessary it should be to answer its in- 
tended purpose. 

N( TE —The similar ty of some of the foregoina new? to some 
that ire found in the recent treatiie bj the Re^ Dr Biishnell 
entitled Nature an I the Supenatural makes it ] roper to stiti 
thdt at till, dite of the pulliuaton of that w ik the corrcspon 1 
mj; porfioiis ol the pje=i,nt work embraciig thi= and the two 
full w I E cha] ters oa Mira lis were already in the han h ol the 
innter an i had \veii several jears in minu-inpt 
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CHAPTER V. 

MIRACLES— THEIK USES. 

How far God's interposing hand is introduced 
in human affairs is beyond our knowledge. Its 
secret modes of interposition may be constant 
and innumerable. Of those which have been 
Toanifest to human observation, the gospel is 
the chief. The Paternal Mmd here comes con- 
spicuously forth, communicating with our minds 
in the exercise of mind's appropriate sovereign- 
ty over the organic and the material 

Something of the same kind, only upon a 
smaller scale, and not divine, man always needs 
and always enjoys. He needs constant inter- 
course with the minds around him ; and here 
are spiritual sympathies prepared for him, as 
unfettered, if not as glorious, as those of a 
special revelation fix)m heaven. As I said, he 
needs this intercourse. A solitary intellect, sur- 
rounded by an unchanging regularity of Me- 
chanical Nature, would see nothing to reflect 
and awaken itself. Mind must be the life of 
mind. 
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Are all minda equally competent to minister 
to this need? Far from it. The highest men- 
tal communications of man with man are as 
uncommon as the mterpositions of the Divine 
agency in the world of miracles. It is a rare 
and mountain range of noble spirits which from 
time to time have been the hght and blessing 
of their race. And what is it but the same ad- 
ministration carried to its utmost height, when 
the Infinite Mind itself steps forward into this 
great communion and holds direct intercouxse 
with our minds through some manifest subjec- 
tion of the material to his will, such as perpet- 
ually attends the expression of our own wills, 
— only in his case in an infinitely higher de- 
gree ? To communicate with each other, we 
mvite our friends to the domestic board, and 
set before them the grain which Nature would 
have left in the kernel, but which we have 
taken out of her hands, and have converted 
into bread, by a process of which she knows 
little. To communicate with our minds, God 
draws nigh to us, as it were, through a social 
symbol, in making a single loaf to multiply it- 
self into many loaves, by a process of which 
Nature knows absolutely nothing. 

Some pei^ons stand aloof from everything mi- 
raculous, as an aid to the spiritual life, — and 
that upon one general principle, namely, the 
alleged sufficiency of all true religion without 
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any outward help. They profess to be satisfied 
with the interior traits of artlessneas and sin- 
cerity which mark the story of the EvangeHsts, 
the plain tokens of Divinity in the precepts and 
doctrines of tlie gospel, the noble virtues of 
its great Tca«her, and its own wonderful spread 
and triumph in the world. It is enough for 
them to discern moral truth with a moral eye. 
They consider it derogatory to spiritual intellec- 
tions to suppose they should require an indorse- 
ment from any hand whatever. 

But this, 1 fear, is an exaltation of human in- 
tellection which it can hardly claim from expe- 
rience. A religion of pure intuition has few 
examples in history. If we have religious in- 
tuitions, as we certainly have, it does not follow 
that they do not adndt of confirmation. All 
our other intuitions certainly do. The fact is, 
intuition is liable to be confounded with instruc- 
tion. Many truths are apt to be considered 
as intuitive which are the growth of long and 
silent indoctrination. That fundamental princi- 
ple of Christianity, for example, that it is our 
dnty to love God with all our heart and all 
our soul and all our mind and aU our strength, 
plainly depends for its acceptance upon several 
premises, all of which have been denied or 
questioned by some, and been but imperfectly 
apprehended by any outside the Christian pale. 
It requires, in the first place, a behef in an 
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Infinite Father, whHe many have regarded the 

Divinity only with sentiments of awe and ter- 
ror. It requires that the chilling philosophy be 
repelled which represents the Almighty as too 
exalted above his creatures to concern himself 
in their afSiirs. It requires that the mysteries 
of Providence be in some measure cleared up 
to the eye of faith. Here, then, we need a 
revelation, or some adequate authority or in- 
struction, in order to a practical recognition of 
the first and great commandment. I would not 
■say that without a revelation we should have 
had no feith in God himself, since all revelar 
tion supposes this very faith; but the practical 
power of a truth is a very different matter 
from it« mere philosophic perception ; and I 
doubt if there be any moral truth whose im- 
pression and efficacy do not materially depend 
upon the authority on which it is announced. 
I am sensible that it is not difficult to array 
intuition against external authority in religion, 
if we allow ourselves to overlook some impor- 
'tant distinctions. On intuition all external au- 
thority in religion must depend. The authority 
of the Bible itself must depend upon it. For 
how does the demonstrating of the Bible to be 
the word of God prove its supreme authority, 
or that it is an infallible standard of the true 
and the right, unless to the eye of reason it be 
first manifest that He whose word it is both 
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knows the truth and is disposed to tell it to 
his creatures ? There must be an orpriori belief 
in his moral attributes, or else a book-revelation 
is of no use. 

So much we may justly say, — that the key- 
stone of the glorious arch of revelation is intui- 
tion. Hence some have inferred that there is 
no call for an outward authoritative revelation 
of moral and spiritual truths. Nor would there 
be, if it were confined to the first and simple 
principle of God's veracity in general ; since our 
confidence in his veracity must precede our con- 
fidence in a revelation, and not be the result 
of it. But how much more may a revelation 
impart than the single assurance that God is 
true! — For what purpose were we created? — Is 
there to be a future life? — Does natural evil an- 
swer important and preponderating moral ends? 
— Good men and wise have differed much up- 
on these points, and upon others of equal prac- 
tical moment^ which can be definitively settled 
only by revelation. Here, then, is plainly occa^ 
sion for an external authoritative communication 
from Heaven, although there may be no room 
for any such communication as to the one fun- 
damental fact of the Divine veracity. Who 
would say to Plato or Socrates, — I can receive 
nothing upon your authority, since it was by 
my own discernment I satisfied myself that 
your authority was of any weight ? 
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In short, the Bible may be our great spirits 
ual guide, and yet we may have gathered our 
principal trust in it from some intuition or rea- 
soning of our own. 

Many, however, appear to think that to lean 
upon another in a question of truth is an in- 
tellectual solecism. But what is there repug- 
nant to right reason in accepting truth on the 
warrant of one whom we feel to be superior 
to ourselves in wisdom and goodness? We can- 
not, they tell us, borrow a conviction ; we can- 
hot believe by proxy ; we cannot thmk by 
miracles. Truth to them, they say, must he 
a matter of their own perception, — not the pro- 
jected influence of another's perception upon 
their minds. But their own perception may be 
through another's perception. Deference to a 
superior may be as independent an act of the 
mind as any whatever. We sacrifice our intel- 
lectual freedom, not by yielding to authority, 
but by not using our own understanding to 
see the grounds upon which it is entitled to 
'our submission, if we consider the miracles of 
tlie gospel a sufficient evidence of its truth, 
we act ourselves, and are guilty of no want of 
allegiance to our own minds, by resting our 
belief ua the gospel upon that basis. I doubt 
if an atheist could have gone away an atheist 
from the scene of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
or if he could have felt his new convictions 
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to be any dereliction of his own mental dig- 
nity and independence. 

Not only is a miracle the appropriate signa^ 
ture of a revelation, but it responds to a pow- 
erful instinct in human nature. To the mighty 
and the awful we have a peculiar natural sensi- 
bility. We listen to a strange voice with open 
ear and fixed attention. The same remark 
produces more than the ordinary impression 
when it comes from a new and imposing quar- 
ter. The very stupendousness of a miracle, 
therefore, must be favorable to the influence of 
any truth which may be associated with it. A 
lofty emotion asks the concurrence of a lofty 
circumstance. Sensation is an aid to sentiment 
The sea inspires devotional feelings which the 
shells upon its beaches never could awaken. 
The shells may afford as logical proof of an 
Almighty Wisdom as the ocean, — perhaps more, 
— but they do not display such an inspiriting 
and moving manifestation of it. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that revelation should avail 
itself of supernatural accompaniments to impress 
itself more deeply upon the human mind, and 
to give new force to every other argument in 
favor of its own reahty. Reason may teach aa 
much as a miraculous instructor, but not with 
the same weight. 

Many desire more sensible evidence of a 
Heavenly Friend. " Show us the Father," they 
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say, " and it sufficeth us," True, they remark, 
we may trace his footsteps in the works of 
creation; there is a rational manifestation of 
the Divine Paternity in every bird that flies 
and every flower that blows : but we could wish 
the All-Good would proclaim himself to us in 
a more immediate way. The appearances of 
physical agency crowd upon our notice ; tliey 
make the first impression ; they preoccupy the 
senses : may we not almost wonder, then, they 
inquire, that, if behind these material scenes we 
indeed have a Heavenly Parent, he does not 
sometimes announce himself to his children in 
an audible manner 1 We are aware, they con- 
fess, that frequent outspeakings of his Provi- 
dence would lose their effect, or rather, produce 
too much effect ; they would be apt to over- 
power our moral liberty ; one could hardly feel 
temptation, or freely act himself, with a con- 
stant miracle by his side : yet in mercy to us 
short-sighted creatures, the better to enable us 
to realize a divine love, might we not hope 
'for an occasional hfting of the veil, — some 
word, some outspoken word, at times, from God 
himself amid all this noiseless machinery and 
breathless silence of Nature? — This word we 
have. In the mighty works of Jesus we have 
it. God has spoken to us by one who sus- 
tained the office and authority of his messen- 
ger, and taught a system of morality and relig- 
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ion which for ptirity and subHmity has no par- 
allel, and whose miracles amply evidenced the 
divinity of his mission. 

Then, too, a fiHal sentiment to the Father, 
as strengthened by the gospel, proportionally 
aspires to a near communion with the great 
Object of its affections. It peers with a more 
wistful eye into those material shadows which 
Nature hangs between ourselves and him. It 
aspires to the closest intimacy possible with the 
Benefactor whom Jesus has taught us to love 
with all our soul and with all our strength. 
And Christ has said so much that was never 
said before to exalt our aspirations to a Heav- 
enly Parent, as renders it consistent tliat he 
should have done much that was never done 
before to confirm our faith in such a Being. 
The supernatural works of mercy he wrought 
in his Father's name were of an harmonious 
and concurrent character witli his words. His 
miracles and his teachings were complementary 
to one another. 

But some are fond of critical distinctions. 
We acknowledge, say they, that the recorded 
miracles of Jesus were beneficent. He made 
the lame to walk, and the blind to see. He 
went about doing good by his mighty works. 
We admit that they proved that the love of 
the Father dwelt in him and imparted to him 
supernatural powers. But did not their office 
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here teraiinate ? How could they be called tes- 
timonials to Christianity? They were expressive 
of his personal kindness to individuals. — True, 
but they were none the less miracles on this 
account They were supernatural attestations to 
the divinity of the gospel, and to the fetherly 
goodness of the great Author of Nature at the 
same time. This double office which they ful- 
filled is characteristic of his ProvidencBj ever 
as wise as it is beneficent, — embodying various 
benefits in on6 and the same provision of his 
kind and bountiful care. The miracles of Christ 
at once attest the spirit and the divinity of his 
mission. There was scarcely one he performed 
but some calamity was removed by it. The 
heart of that wonderful power which he exerted 
beat a perpetual response to the pleadings of 
sorrow and misery. In fine, if sm and suffering 
exist in our world under the Divine permission, 
the mighty works of Jesus point to a large 
remedial provision which has also come into 
our world, not merely under the permission of 
God, but by his voluntary and immediate act 

But the miraculous element in Christianity is 
adapted not merely to strengthen our faith in a 
Merciful Ruler of the Universe, but to remind 
us that there is a Ruler of the Universe. Our 
greatest danger is not so much au unmindful- 
ness of the paternal character of God, as for- 
getting him altogether, and not feeling any 
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practical influence of his being and providence 
upon our hearts. 

Every moral sentiment needs a ready activ- 
ity, a prompt, spontaneous movement in our 
breasts, in order to produce any decisive effect 
on our temper and conduct. There must be an 
instantaneous and involuntary recurrence to the 
Deity in all our thoughts, to render our belief 
in him a living spring of piety and righteous- 
ness. Here the Bible exerts an influence it is 
impossible to calculate. From the nature of the 
human mind, it must be so. The Bible is con- 
tinually exciting a sense of a Supreme Govern- 
or of the Universe, even in the most worldly 
and thoughtless readers. And none of us can 
tell how much we derive our very idea of a 
God, at least every definite and efficient im- 
pression of his being and dominion, from that 
persistent implication of him and of his provi- 
dence which flows along directly and indirect- 
ly, particularly in the accounts of the miracles, 
from one end of the sacred volume to tlie 
other, 

A person is continually hearing, saying, and 
doing things which take for granted some par- 
ticular point as true ; and the consequence is, 
his conviction of its truth is steadily deepening, 
though without any additional argument, it may 
be, in its support. He is a loyal monarchist or 
an ardent republican because he has always 
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been familiax with the praises of a monarchy or 
of a repubUc as the best form of civil govern- 
ment. The devout woman lays down her work 
in dismay at hearing one deny the existence of 
a God. Not that she is better acquainted with 
the proofe of his existence than those who are 
less disturbed than herself by this incredible im- 
piety, — but she has long been ripening to the 
highest and happiest of all beliefs under the un- 
conscious influence of her Bible, in which the 
being and government of God are presupposed 
throughout. So he who has shocked her by 
his infidelity may not be particularly versed in 
atheistic lore,— but bold assumptions and scoff- 
ing propensities have probably been taking their 
bad way in him a long time, tUl they have 
worn an impression upon his mind winch he 
mistakes for proof 

Similar views may be taken of the whole sys- 
tem of Providence under which we live. One 
event after another awakens an involuntary ref- 
erence to an Almighty care. Every affliction is 
adapted to produce this effect. And no one can 
say how much he is indebted to such events 
for the devout impressions he entertains of a 
divine government ; nor what religious influen- 
ces their continual recurrence may have exert- 
ed on the undefined and composite character 
of his motives, without his being conscious of 
the fact. They accomplish more tiian argument, 
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because more subtile and constant in their ac- 
tion. 

How few persousj in the performance of any 
duty, are sensible of being actuated by any 
sharply defined motive, or by any abstract rea- 
soning whatever! In how small a part of our 
conduct, indeed, are we moved otherwise than 
by the simple force of spontaneous impulse ! 
Habit forestalls argument Opinions are put in 
abeyance by emotional antecedents. The cure 
of the blind man, the resurrection of Lazarus, 
bave made unconscious impressions upon readers 
of the Bible which no theoretical infidelity has 
been able to efface. That law of the human 
mind by which strength of conviction and vivid- 
ness of conception are closely allied — a most 
happy law, when we consider that the same 
causes which produce the one usually require 
the other — assigns an emphatic importance to 
the miraculous element in, Christianity, on ac- 
count of the Infiuence of miracles upon the 
conceptive and imaginative faculty. 

Polytheistic errors have been undermined by 
the supematuralism of the gospel. The mighty 
works of Jesus exhibit no multiplicity of divine 
powei-s ; they are all the acts of one Almighty 
Power. If, as some think, they recognize the 
existence of evil spirits, it is not in the capacity 
of divinities, but merely as mysterious agents, 
which were subject to the power not only of 
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Jesus, but of Jewish exorcists. Furthermore, 
the miraculous manifestations in the gospel his- 
tories have no pantheistic appearance. They 
are the acts of a personal Father, In fine, the 
miracles of Christianity are at war with the 
whole idea whether of a multiform or an im- 
personal Deity. 

Again, the supernatural facts of the gospel 
history sustain an important relation to that 
great primary article of the gospel faith, the 
doctrine of immortality. The mental leap re- 
quired for the conception of a miracle is akin 
to that which is necessary for belief in a future 
Hfe, Both demand the same species of intel- 
lectual effort. True, a belief in inunortality is 
natural to man. It finds a strong response in 
our moral constitution. And other natural facts 
yield it a certain degree of illustration and sup- 
port. The seed and the worm imdergo trans- 
formations which may be drawn into some anal- 
ogy to that stupendous change which awaits 
ourselves. We see also that the powers of the 
most insignificant insect are carried out to their 
utmost possible completeness, and that they 
have always been as they are at present. 
There is not a creature besides ourselves in 
which we discover any latent susceptibihty of 
improvement, apparently only waiting for favor- 
ing circumstances to render it a nobler being. 
In short, the present existence of every animal 
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below the grade of humanity appears to cover 
all the natural capabilities of its species. Hence 
we might infer that man also would enjoy a 
privilege of existence sufficient for the devel- 
opment of all liis faculties, and for their at- 
tainment to their proper perfection. This, it is 
beUeved, they never do attain in this world. 
The Christian is never improving more rapidly 
than when his last hour for improvement would 
seem to have arrived.* Another life, then, is 
plainly necessary for his moral maturity. But 
another life demands a resurrection. 

A resurrection, however, has no parallel in 
Nature. The change of a worm to a winged 

*I1 it be sad that the phcnocenon nf Jeath i ai appaipnt 
extinction )t iifilt^ anl as mu 1 =o n r« pc t to the mental 
as the pMiatal bein;; — I reply thit we haiL a glorious coniic 
lion ot the future and ront n led eiiitLi (.e ot out minds suth as 
we ba\e not □ rc'spect to that ol oir bodic We ha e an in 
lulu fuehng of th union of our n in is with the mind tf God 
— Uiat in him we live and moie anl haie nur he ng Wl rre 
Bistiblj embrace him dea^e to him trust to him as our own in 
teltettual and moral centre our all in all aid cannot but enter 
tain a corresponding feeling that we as his u lellecti aI and moral 
chUdren have the arms of hi'j iitcre^t and lo^e folded around 
us The idea of going away or being tim away trom this com 
munion is revolting to us. Betau e he lives we eanntt hit feel 
we shall hse also and this may be the explanat n of that oth 
erwiTO obscure observation ol Jesus that God a not the God 
ot the dead but of the hving 

Again we have evidences ot the fituie and continued e\st»>i e 
of our minds atler Jeath which do njt apply to the bodi in the 
progreiine nature ol mnd in reielation aid so forth on which 
«e cannot here enlarge 
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creature has been compared to it. But science 
sees through this animal metamorphosis at ev- 
ery stage. It is a continuous process. Not so 
with the termination of one Mfe and the com- 
mencement of another in the same being. Here 
is an interruption, a break. Death is a gulf too 
deep for human sounding, and human experi- 
ence baa found nothing wherewith to bridge it 
over. 

The august and glorious scene we behold 
over our heads every clear night produces emo- 
tions not dissimilar to those which stir the soul 
in the contemplation of an endless and infi- 
nite existence. But every part of this mighty 
spectacle is uniform. It contradicts no existing 
order. The millions and millions of worlds 
which fade away from our sight in the Milky 
Way are only so many larger suns than our 
own, and so many more of them. But a resur- 
rection is an event as strange as it is amazing. 
So also are the Christian miracles. They seem, 
therefore, an appropriate part of the gospel 
system, to prepare our minds to live in the 
familiar and constant faith of a future and 
higher life. They accustom us to the contem- 
plation of a Providence superior to physical 
laws. 

Among the most important uses of our Lord's 
miracles are to be mentioned those which they 
served in liis day. And first, they gave him a 
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prestige most necessary then. Other distinctions 
were expected in the Messiah which were not 
exhibited in Jesus, — crowns and victories, splen- 
dors and glories of an earthly nature. Christ 
could not have met any such expectations as 
these. They were incompatible with a primary 
object of his mission, his sufferings, — and, in- 
deed, with all the objects of his mission. The 
disappointment was deep. Strange to Jewish 
expectants, the humble appearance of one whom 
they had clothed in imagination with all the 
magnificence of a conquering prince ! What 
should be done, in such a case, to prevent an 
erroneous interpretation of prophecy from be- 
ing an insuperable obstacle to his reception ? 
What, I answer, could more effectually content 
his countrymen for his want of human gran- 
deur than the grandeur of his miraculous pow- 
ers ? What better equivalent for a command 
over man than a command over Nature ? 

True, his disciples wrought miracles also. But 
this was only a new honor reflected on him, 
when every miracle of theirs had to be wrought 
in his name. 

Those claims to their veneration, which the 
Jews, with their low moral ideas, could not 
easily educe from the instructions and example 
of Jesus, they were able to discover in those 
works of power by which he made the lame 
to walk, the blind to see, and the dead to rise 
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from their graves. Power was their chief asso- 
ciation with the Messiah, — in accordance with 
jtheir interpretation of the prophecies : as in 
Zechariah, — "He shall sit and rule upon his 
throne"; and in Micah, — "He shall stand and 
rule in the strength of the Lord"; and in Isaiah, 
— " He shall divide the spoil with the strong." 

Again, when so many were repelled by the 
lowly appearance of Jesus, which was so con- 
trary to the views then entertained of the Mes- 
sianic character, it was necessary that he should 
■enforce his teachings by some exhibition of au- 
thority beyond the mere natural influence of 
the truths which he uttered. 

I know some have asked, — What have mira- 
cles to do with teaching ? — Nothing, directly. 
Miracles are not propositions. It is not their 
office to answer questions, expose mistakes, or 
conduct an argument to a logical conclusion. 
But they can arouse attention to a teacher. 
They can give him prominence in the public 
eye. They can attach a mysterious solemnity 
^.0 his words. Truth is not, indeed, truth the 
more, because he who has pronounced it has 
performed some supernatural act ; neither is it 
truth the less, because it has flowed through 
ever so humble a channel. StiE, the confidence 
with which it is received may be increased by 
the exalted character of the speaker. Who 
would question an assertion made to him by an 
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angel be saw descending out of heaven 1 It 
were an instance of incredulity to which there 
is no parallel, for one not to believe in a resur- 
rection which should be announced to him by 
a person just stepping out of his grave. Who 
is not influenced by the associations with which 
a subject happens to be presented to him ? 
What are all conventional sentiments but illus- 
trations of this &ct ? To childhood the author- 
ity of the parent is more than the wisdom of 
his counsels. He who cannot judge can still 
revere ; and the teacher can do what his teach- 
ings could not. 

We accept it, therefore, as a self-consistent 
fact, that a miraculous element entered into the 
earliest ministrations of the gospel. Few minds 
at that period had been developed into any con-, 
currence with the large and elevated principles 
of Christianity. No process of moral education 
had gone far in that direction. To say oth- 
erwise were to impeach one of the strongest 
arguments for Christianity itself; it would be 
a virtual denial of the new spiritual power 
which Jesus exerted over the souls of men. 
In other words, the employment of miracles 
in the first establishment a,nd propagation of 
the gospel harmonizes with that low scale of 
moral ideas which the gospel presupposes tt 
have then generally existed as a reason for its 
own 
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There has been a singular misapprehension 
as to the confirmation which miracles impart 
to the teachings of him by whom they are 
performed. They sanction everything he says, 
as some imagine, or sanction nothing. As the 
Apostles are believed to have entertained erro- 
neous opinions on some subjects, therefore their 
authority as instructors, it is argued, took noth- 
ing by their supernatural gifts. It certainly 
did not take universal infallibility, nor did the 
Apostles themselves pretend it did. They said 
tliat God had invested them with the Apostol- 
ic office, to certify certain great positive facts: 
that Jesus was the Christ promised aforetime 
in the ancient prophecies ; that he died and 
rose again ; and that there will be a resur- 
rection from the dead for aU mankind. Not, 
however, that it is hence to be concluded, that, 
apart from those fundamental matters which 
were expressly given them in charge, we may 
set hght by their authority. Indeed, if all 
they said and wrote were only understood as 
they intended, there would be little disposition, 
I judge, to discriminate between their official 
and their personal claims to consideration. But 
allowing an ample margin for human errors out- 
side of their immediate commission, those mi- 
raculous credentials which were avowedly given 
them for objects wholly independent of such 
errors are in no way affected thereby. 
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By some, however, this whole matter is re- 
garded as of minor importance. They have no 
inclination, they say, to trouble tlie believer 
by asking him to rail off the appropriate prov- 
ince of the Apostolate and show how many of 
the Apostles' opinions were confirmed by their 
miracles, and how many were not They do 
not deem that any were confirmed by them. 
Truths which can enter the human mind only 
by transit through miracles they are yet, they 
say, to learn. Truth, as they conceive, admits 
only of intrinsic certitude. In accepting or re- 
jecting whatever is presented to his mind, ev- 
ery person, as they judge, must be governed by 
the appearance it exhibits to his mind. — Sure- 
ly. But it may exhibit facts quite foreign to 
his previous and personal knowledge of the sub- ' 
ject It may exhibit many impressive testimo- 
nials, human or superhuman, as to the matter 
in question. If so, he does not stand alone 
and independent in relation to it. Indeed, the 
perfect individuality, the absolute intellectual in- 
dependence of any man whatever, in any case 
whatever, is easily disproved. Do away with ev- 
ery opinion which has been partially or wholly 
derived from education, custom, tradition, leave 
only the results of individual discovery or dem- 
onstration, and few of the truths now generally 
embraced would be left to the world at large. 
The isolated intellect would sink into barbarism. 
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Authority can claim the fee of the principal 
fields of human knowledge, and any attempt to 
dispossess her would he as unwise as it would 
be vain. ■ It is impossible for any one mind to 
do all its own thinking. A division of labor 
is as necessary in mental as in other pursuits. 
There are few' conclusions in which trust is not 
a necessary appurtenant to investigation. Shall 
we admit all trust but the highest ? all testi- 
mony but that which is above ourselves ? ah 
authority but a miracle ? 

The question has been asked, — Do we believe 
the miracles of Christianity because of the truth 
of Christianity, or do we believe its truth be- 
cause of its miracles ? Presented in this alter- 
native form, the question has an appearance of 
precision and completeness it does not sustain 
upon examination. The fact is, it is loose and 
ambiguous, and must be restated before it can 
receive a definite answer. 

What is meant by the truth of Christianity? 
— the divine origin of the gospel, or its own 
intrinsic reasonableness and excellence ? If the 
former, must we see the divine origin of the 
gospel before we receive its miracles ? Surely 
not ; — the miracles assist us to discern its di- 
vine origin. If the latter, must we see the 
reasonableness and excellence of the gospel be- 
fore we receive its miracles? To a certain ex- 
tent we must; — we want to see that ttie gos- 
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pel deserves miraculoua attestations ; though few 
minds are capable of being so affected by the 
beauty and perfection of Christianity as not to 
feel the importance of that confirmation which 
it derives from the supernatural signatures with 
which it was accompanied. 

On the other hand, do we believe the truth 
of Christianity because of its miracles ? To dis- 
criminate again. Must we wait for miracles in 
order that we may have full and authoritative 
evidence of the divine origin of the gospel ? 
I think we must; at least, most of us must. 
Are we to wait for miracles in order to discov- 
er the essential reasonableness and excellence 
of the Christian religion ? By no means. 

It has often been charged against the argu- 
ment from miracles, that it travels in a cir- 
cle, proving Christianity by the miracles, and 
the miracles by Christianity, Leaving the solu- 
tion of this circulating syllogism to those who 
can imderstand it, I have only to remark that 
it is not before us now. What we now say is, 
that the gospel doctrines and the gospel mirar 
cles are mutually indebted to each other. With 
all its heavenly characteristics, it would be diffi- 
cult to convince most persons of the divine au- 
thority of Christianity but for its miraculoua 
testimonials. It is no less true that to many 
minds, miracles, as such, would appear want- 
ing iu moral credibility, if the doctrines in sup- 
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port of ■which they were reputed to have been 

wrought were manifestly repugnant to sober 
reason and common sense. We can admit a 
mistake, but we cannot embrace an absurdity. 
The subject may be familiarly illustrated. A 
person presents himself to our government as 
an ambassador from one of the most polished 
and distinguished courts in Europe. He is a 
most poHshed man himself, acquainted with all 
public affairs, and of admirable abiUties. Shall 
he be acknowledged, notwithstanding he produ- 
ces no official credentials of his mission ? Cer- 
tainly not. Another presents himself as from 
the same court. But he is rude and vulgar 
in his manners, ignorant of the first principles 
of political economy and international law, and 
every way incompetent for the office with 
which he professes to be invested. Still his 
papers look fair. Shall they be accredited ? 
Impossible ! They are counterfeit, beyond a 
doubt. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

lURACLES— THEIR CREDIBILITY. 

We have noticed some of the important uses 
of the Christian miracles. And now what is 
our evidence of the truth of these extraordi- 
nary events ? 

Some profess to doubt whether they admit of 
proof, — that is, from human testimony, tlte only 
absolute proof they can have to us. It has 
been objected, that they are contrary to expe- 
rience. It was upon this ground that Hume 
assailed their credibility. And what did he 
mean by declaring them contrary to experi- 
ence ? Surely not that similar events had nev- 
er occurred before ; for I am aware of no fact 
or reason upon the strength of which any such 
negative could be maintained. And even allow- 
ing there were both, it would still be necessa- 
ry to show that there had ever been any occa- 
sion for miracles before the gospel day, such as 
Christianity created. In what way this could 
be shown I am at a loss to conjecture. 

But if, in pronouncing the Christian miracles 
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contrary to experience, Hume intended to say 
that tliey were deviations from ttie visible and 
ordinary course of Nature, it must be admitted 
that they were such: and no less must it be 
admitted that such they must necessarily have 
been ; they could not otherwise have accom- 
plished their all-important purpose. For if it 
were a common, natural process to raise the 
dead by a word, as much so as to produce mo- 
tion in a living being by the same means, how 
could the one act more than the other be re- 
■garded as the sign-manual of Heaven ? 

There is only one view of experience, then, 
which can avail the hypothesis of Hume, name- 
ly, — that, except as regards the immediate ob- 
server, the proof of a miracle must depend up- 
on testimony, and that all testimony in such 
a case is necessarily inadequate. And this, in 
fact, is his meaning. It is not out of the course 
of experience, he remarks, for the best witness- 
es to be sometimes mistaken, but it is so for 
a miracle to be performed. How, then, he in- 
quires, is the balance of experience against a 
miracle to be overcome ? 

Without taking notice of other answers which 
might be made to this inquiry, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe that what 
is to be proved is a Christian miracle. And 
what was a Christian miracle ? A supematr 
Ural occurrence in the providence of God, in- 
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troduced by him for a purpose worthy of his 
goodness, and to which such an occurrence was 
of the highest importance. He could perform 
the miracle, if he chose, — and as far as we can 
see, he had every motive to perform it which 
could arise from that interest he ever takes in 
the moral welfare of his creatures. Did he act- 
ually perform it ? is the question. Is it incred- 
ible that he should have exercised his power, 
to whatever extent, where advantages would re- 
sult that were worthy of this exercise ? Such 
an inquiry demands no answer. We have only 
to suppose, then, that to his all-seeing eye such 
advantages were involved in a revelation au- 
thenticated by miracles, and that these miracles 
were accordingly to have been looked for from 
his infinite benevolence, — and if so, it assuredly 
falls within the competency of suitable testimo- 
ny to prove that they were actually performed. 
Allowing, that, in a mere abstract question con- 
cerning testimony and miracle, we might say 
that no miracle can be substantiated by any 
testimony, — a concession I never could make, — 
yet this is not the question before us now. 
Our present inquiry is, — What amount of tes- 
timony ought to be required to prove a thing 
that was to have been expected ? Certainly 
not an extraordinary amount. 

So far from being contrary to experience, we 
may justly allege that the Christian miracles 
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red on experience. When I say they rest on 
experience, I refer to the experience we have 
of the moral providence of God, — to which the 
Christian miracle has its most interesting and 
important relation. That the Christian miracles 
are beyond natural experience cannot be dis- 
puted. And, indeed, they derive all their value 
knd significance from this very fact. But there 
is another kind of experience, which may be 
called moral experience. If the bestowment of 
supernatural powers on Jesus Christ for the 
benefit of that faith which he came to establish 
in the world was worthy of the Divine wisdom 
and mercy, then has it moral experience in its 
favor. For with what fact are we more famil- 
iar in the moral government of God than the 
adoption of needful measures to accomplish ends 
worthy of his benevolence ? 

That a religion fitted to unfold the noblest 
and highest faculties of the mind should seem 
of more importance to Deity than any mere 
physical order of perishable things, who will say 
is inconceivable? Struck with the subhme in- 
quiry of our Lord, " What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ? " — filled with the belief 
that the grand design which God pursues on 
this earthly theatre is in harmony with this 
great question propounded by his Son, — over- 
flowing with a conviction that God is Love, 
and that he nuikes every event directly or indi- 
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rectly subservient to the purposes of his good- 
ness, I cannot but look upon the gospel by 
him authenticated in the mighty works of our 
Saviour as being the glory and the culmination 
of his moral Providence. 

The gospel presents us four contemporaneous 
narratives, written under circumstances as favor- 
able as possible to entitle them to credit, and 
bearing as strong marks of historical reality as 
it is easy to imagine. They inform us of the 
appearance in Judea, at the time prophetical- 
ly designated according to the universal belief 
among the Jewish people, not to say through- 
out the East, of one bearing the title of the 
Messenger and Messiah of God. He wonder- 
fully fulfilled a long line of Scriptural promis- 
es and predictions in their highest and noblest 
signification. He taught a system of morality 
and piety every way worthy of a divine origi- 
nal, — fitted, as no other system ever was, to re- 
deem the milHons of our race from the power 
and misery of sin, — surpassing all that philoso- 
phers had ever taught, — bringing life and im- 
mortality to light, — authenticated by the most 
striking and beneficent miracles, and by none 
more remarkable than that of the beautiful and 
subhme example of its Author. This religion 
has been mighty and has prevailed. The most 
distinguished philosophers, scholars, jurists, states- 
men have expressed their belief in it, and as- 
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signed their reasons for their heUef, upon moral 
iind critical grounds. It has applied a spring 
to the best energies of the human mind, — and 
the world might be challenged to produce the 
individual, well informed upon the subject, who 
would not say, that make all men Christians 
in the true sense, and this earth would become 
a paradise. 

But does not the idea of a miraculous reve- 
lation that has to make its way gradually iu 
the world spread a cloud over the impartial 
goodness of the Deity ? Does it not leave a 
large portion of mankind to live and die in 
hopeless religious ignorance ? — I reply, — If a 
miraculous revelation taught that God is a re- 
specter of persons, or that any who are dis- 
posed to embrace the truth in the love of it 
may not always have religious light enough to 
guide their way to Him who accepteth the 
heart, then such a revelation would be a mys- 
teiy indeed. But no such charge can be justly 
brought against the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Are any incHned to doubt the fact of a spir- 
itual illumination having ever been divinely im- 
parted for the benefit of mankind, which pro- 
fessed to have been given at a particular time, 
in a particular place, through particular indi- 
viduals, and in particular forms, instead of be- 
ing diffused over all the earth at once ? — Is 
there a person, I would answer, who questions 
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the historical reality of Moses, Socrates, Plato, 
Newton, and other extraordinary lights of the 
world, merely because they shone in their own 
separate candlesticks and followed one another 
in succession as the intellectual and moral lu- 
minaries of their race ? 

But there are always those who are reluc- 
tant to believe in anything which is greatly out 
of the line of every-day experience. So many 
centuries ago! In Jndea ! By Jesus and his 
Apostles ! However susceptible of proof these 
gospel miracles, they observe, it cannot be de- 
nied that they stand alone, — that they are pass- 
ing strange. — And is strangeness so very foreign 
to reality ? There are strange events besides 
miracles. All along in the pathway of histo- 
ry there are chasms deep and startling. It re- 
quires a long bridge to reach the isolated 
greatness of David, Homer, Shakspeare, Wash- 
ington. Some minds are more infrequent than 
the prodigies of Scripture. 

I love to mark the admixture of the special 
with the ordinary in the providence of human 
affairs. Order! It can be urged too painfully 
upon my notice. Death itself is in the regular 
course of events. I am glad, therefore, that 
order means no more than it does. I rejoice to 
trace the footsteps of a time-conquering, earth- 
conquering Power to which all that we call 
regularity is a feeble barrier. It is delightful 
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to separate the land of Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus from all other lands. I cling to a 
spot which the unearthly has never forsaken. 
It is now scathed. The lonely traveller revives 
its ancient associations as he winds among its 
ruins. But other associations have succeeded, 
equally sacred and wonderful. Its very deso- 
lation is the handwriting of prophecy, and adds 
another page to its theocratic history. 

Strange are miracles ? Do we call them 
strange? We do not bestow the same epithet 
upon prayer. Nothing is more common and 
familiar than to pray. We never wonder that 
any should ask of God those mercies which 
they need. And yet what does prayer imply 
but a belief in blessings bestowed in answer to 
it over and above those accruing in the regu- 
lar course of Providence ? True, the philosophy 
of prayer, what prayer means, what it looks 
to, what it depends upon, has called forth a 
variety of theories and explanations ; but any 
attempt to satisfy mankind, that, when they 
have prayed for restoration to health, for the 
life of a child, or for the averting of some 
calamity, a desire was not expressed for some 
specific providence adapted to their case, were, 
I believe, about as fruitless an undertaking as 
could well be imagined. Thus, then, the real 
substance of the miraculous lives constantly in 
our hearts and forms one of the most precious 
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of our Christian trusts. And shall we shrink 
from any more public and conspicuous form of 
it ? Shall we recoil from the idea of Provi- 
dential interposition, if it ever attempt to pass 
out over our own private door-sill, — if it pre- 
tend to take the character of a general revela- 
tion, of a miraculously attested message from 
God to all mankind ? 

Does one look back with incredulity on the 
historical wonders of the gospel ? How does he 
look forward to the wonders it has predicted? 
He must be in harmony with himself, have uni- 
ty in his own stand-point, consistency in his 
own views, before he passes judgment on the 
harmonies of Providence. If that future life 
foretold by our Saviour had actually burst upon 
our eyes, should we recall with amazement the 
supernatural works attributed to him by the 
Evangelists? Should we not rather feel that 
the two great sections of the Christian history, 
the beginning and the end, responded to one 
another? 1 know not why we should assume 
a peculiar probability in favor of prospective 
miracles, why expect the time is to come when 
we shall undergo a change contrary to all our 
previous experience, but confine our belief in 
unexperienced occurrences to that period exclu- 
sively. In other words, I perceive not why ex- 
traordinary facts in a religious system are cred- 
ible only at its winding up, — or for what rear 
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son more respect is due to the prophetical than 
to the historical parte of the New Testament. 

But I am jealous, says one, of all marvellous 
relations, for the reason that nothing has been 
too incredible for the wonder-loving propensity 
to accept. Without pretending to have a per- 
fect acquaintance with any miracle in particular, 
1 confess, he observes, that all such alleged oc- 
currences are substantially the same to me. — 
And is this the dictate of a sound mind, that, 
though a subject may involve results of the 
deepest importance to mankind, we may prop- 
erly regard it as unworthy our attention, if 
errors have ever been connected with it ? The 
relations against which this inflexible indiffer- 
ence plants itself belong to a department which, 
if it contain great openings for credulity and 
delusion, also embraces the highest possible inlet 
of divine illumination to man. A religion pro- 
fessing to bestow such illumination, and which 
all must acknowledge to be worthy of a divine 
original, asks for our belief Surely, it may 
'justly claim to have its credentials carefully in- 
vestigated. 

So far from indiscriminately rejecting all al- 
leged miracles as unworthy of consideration, a 
sound philosophy will be disposed to regard 
any apparently well-authenticated claims to mi- 
raculous power as demanding a reverent inves- 
tigation, in a religious connection with the pur- 
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pose of the Deity in its bestowal. If appari- 
tions, witchcraft, and like marvels, have fled as 
the general light of reason has advanced, no 
■wonder, when they all shrink before the inqui- 
ries, — To what department of moral and relig- 
■ ious utility do they belong? "What important 
truth do they enforce? What noble intuition 
of the hmnan mind receives new confirmation 
from them? What gratitude do they awaken 
to the Infinite Disposer ? It is impossible not 
to be struck with the contrast they exhibit in 
dignity, simpHcity, and beneficence to the gos- 
pel miracles. Infidels themselves have not been 
insensible of this fact The most confii-med un- 
believers have been chary of appealing to the 
moral discernment of mankind in adventuring 
their doubts of those wonderful works by which ■ 
Jesus lightened the cares and sorrows of the 
wretched, did away the darkness of the tomb, 
and illustrated a godhke benevolence in new 
and supernatural forms. 

It is true that nothing has been too chimeri- 
cal for the wonder-loving propensity to embrace; 
but no more true than that nothing has been 
too absurd for the reasoning faculty to admit 
And no more true is either, than that, unless 
there had been nothing too fantastic and im- 
probable to delight the passion for the marvel- 
lous, creating temptations to gratify it by the 
most wild and puerile fictions, there would not 
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have been the force there now is in that great 
Christian argument which is based on the dig- 
nity and consistency of the gospel miracles. An 
insatiable craving for the wonderful would have 
taken no fastidious notice of romance and exag- 
geration, A blind voracity would not have been 
so dainty that its caterers should have had to 
select with care what they offered to its ac- 
ceptance. But no such propensity appears in 
the gospel historians. Their miracles are not 
only amazing, but useful, beneficentj august, and 
■manifestly worthy of a divine originaL 

The Christian, therefore, may willingly admit 
the existence of a natural love of the marvel- 
lous, the more of this love the better, so long 
as the gospel miracles will bear to be tested by 
the severest rules of intrinsic fitness and credi- 
bility. Nor is it only a striking argument in 
favor of these miracles as being no work of 
human imagination, that such a thing as a 
supernatural trifle is not to be found among 
them. The innate proclivity of the human mind 
to look beyond itself into the world of myste- 
rious agencies finds in Christianity a field for 
its noblest gratification. There it is guided to 
the highest object to which it can be directed. 
It is preserved from a thousand errors into 
which it is liable to be betrayed. No moral 
remedy for a diseased imagination is equal to a 
rational Christian faith. A mind attuned to the 
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conception of an Infinite Father, forever exercis- 
ing a beneficent and august dominion over the 
universe, can hardly harmonize with views of 
supernatural powers which seem to be of an 
extravagant or frivolous nature. On the other 
hand, its sympathies must be essentially engag- 
ed in favor of a professed interposition of di- 
vine mercy marked by the highest characteris- 
tics of wisdom, dignity, and benevolence. 

Whatever claims to supernatural accompani- 
ments may be disallowed to a rehgion, on ac- 
count of any unworthy character it may exhib- 
it or any unimportant end it may propose, no 
such objections apply to Christianity. Age after 
age had been flowing on. The religious inter- 
est had assumed a thousand shapes. Still the 
world was given over to sense. Socrates and 
Plato had died and left no mark. So much 
the moral sentiment had not done. Alas for 
its prospects! — when a revelation arises to its 
aid, with truths the most elevated, with rules 
of virtue the most noble, and attended with 
confirmations the most popular and imposing. 
It prevailed, and became the centre of a new 
civilization. This position it has continued to 
maintain with the increasing confidence of the 
intelligent and good. Shall we challenge it 
forthwith to give an account of itself to us 
in every particular ? Shall we take it into 
our leading-strings, prescribe all about it, and 
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be jealous of everything strange ? Why may 
not its methods have been as extraordinary as 
the blessings it has conferred are novel and 
immeasurable ? 

It has often been said that every religion 
has in its turn laid claim to a divine original, 
and therefore, who, it is asked, shall decide 
between them? — I answer, — We must elect, we 
do elect, between diiFerent reUgions, in view of 
their differences in spirit, general ideas, tenden- 
cies, and practical characteristics. Now, if com- 
munity of pretensions does not put rival sys- 
tems on a level in respect to their contents, 
why should it m respect to their testimonials ? 

But further. A religion presents itself for 
our acceptance purporting to be of divine ori- 
gin. The person by whom it is promulgated 
professes to be in direct communication with 
the Supreme Mind. For evidence of his divine 
commission he makes a solemn and public ap- 
peal to the Infinite Being himself asking to he 
enabled to perform an act which is out of the 
course of Nature and which this Being alone 
can give the power to perform. The appeal 
is to all appearance successful. He performs 
the desired act. Can we pronounce this fact 
to be without conclusion, or believe that God 
would permit the most striking expression of 
his own immediate agency to he precisely coun- 
terfeited by an impostor, so as to expose man- 
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kind to certain deception in a case of tlie high- 
est importance ? 

There is, indeed, a wide belief that other 
beings besides the Deity, or those speciallj com- 
missioned by him, have exercised miraculous 
powers. If such facts have ever occurred under 
a different order of things from that which now 
exists, they must have belonged to those secret 
works and ways of the Almighty in which he 
makes use of remote secondary causes for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. Of this we are 
sure, that no powers, be they what they may, 
have ever passed beyond his control. 

The Bible speaks of wonderful acts performed 
by the Egyptian magicians. But in what un- 
certainty are they clothed ! They melt away 
into conceivable and probable illusions, when we 
consider that they might have been performed 
upon a small scale — and the actual scale we 
know not — without any unparalleled dexterity 
in the art of legerdemain. Add to this the in- 
comparable advantages the performers enjoyed 
as to the means of preparation, and, most of 
all, the advantage of a favoring multitude, and 
of a court anxious that they should succeed. 
Indeed, several things serve to show that there 
was no real miracle in the case. First, one 
of the attempts was utterly abortive^ — so stated 
in the very narrative which speaks of their suc- 
cess in three other instances, — and I need not 
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say in what light a single failure on the part 
of a pretended wonder-worker puts any claim 
he may advance to the exercise of divine pow- 
ers. Then, as to the successful feats. ' The first 
was an apparent transmutation of a stick into 
a serpentj — what would be considered an ordi- 
navy sleight of hand in Eastern countries now; 
tricks with serpents being among the most com- 
mon with Oriental jugglers. The second was 
the conversion of water into blood, — coloring it, 
no doubt ; but this must have been upon a 
small scale, if, as the narrative states, Moses had 
just converted all the waters of the Nile, the 
chief source of supply to all the land, into blood. 
Tlie third was the production of frogs from the 
river, — a matter obviously of little difficulty, 
when its waters, through the miraculous agency 
of tlie Hebrew prophet, were already pretemat- 
urally swarming with them. It is observable, 
moreover, that, when the plagues inflicted by 
the hand of Moses were of a nature to attack 
the magicians themselves, and interfere with the 
usual exercise of their bodily powers, such as 
the hce, boils, and so forth, their exploits seem 
to have stopped ; they were unable to perform. 
Again, it looks as though Pharaoh himself soon 
began to distrust them ; for he appears never 
to have called for their services after the fourth 
time, when they failed. Besides, if these magi- 
cians really possessed any supernatural powers, 
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why did they not relieve the king and the 
country at once from the plagues under which 
they were suffering? This they never attempt- 
ed. 

But other Scriptural history. " If I by Beelze- 
bub cast out devils, by whom do your children 
cast them out?" "Tour children !"— True. But 
not to say that demoniacal possessions were 
probably, for the most part, merely natural dis- 
eases and infirmities, admitting of corresponding 
remedies, our Saviour does not assert that his 
countrymen actually cured the maladies attrib- 
uted to tlie agency of evil spirits ; he is merely 
defenduig himself from the charge of perform- 
ing such cures by the assistance of Beelzebub. 
As the Jews claimed the like power for their 
own cxorcistsj he simply asked what was the 
nature of this power in their case. If it afford- 
ed no proof of any confederacy with the Prince 
of Devils when exercised by them, why should 
it when exercised by him ? His object was not 
to affirm their miraculous gifts, but simply to 
vindicate his own from an mijust and foolish as- 
persion. 

The question has been asked, — Are not mira- 
cles represented in the Bible as not always to 
be received as interpositions of God? Moses 
forbade his coimtrjonen to pay any regard to 
signs and wonders performed for the purpose of 
seducing them from the worship of Jehovah. — 
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True ; yet he does not say that a seducmg won- 
der can ever be a genuine miracle. He is not 
discuseing the nature of miracles. But whatever 
the wonder might be, — this is the pointj — what- 
ever the wonder might be, it must be repu- 
diated immediately, without one further thought 
about it, on the supposition that it would lead 
to any breach of their allegiance to the Su- 
preme Being. 

But what are we to say of the legendary 
miracles which are claimed for the first few 
centuries succeeding the apostolic age ? — With- 
out presummg to deny that miraculous powers 
may still to some extent have lingered in the 
Church after the gospel day, it is impossible 
not to be struck with several remarkable par- 
ticulars in which the miracles in question dif- 
fered from those that accompanied the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the world. 

And first, as regards the relation in which 
they stood to one another in point of time. 
A beUef in such phenomena as a Heaven-ap- 
pointed means of spreading the Christian faith 
had become estabhshed when these alleged mir- 
acles of a later date are said to have been 
performed. Miracles had been employed in the 
first promulgation of the gospel, and it were 
natural to ask why they should not be con- 
tinued for its complete diffusion over the earth. 
The inflamed imagination that would be likely 
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to follow a miraculous age could hardly be ex- 
pected to discern the line of demarcation that 
might properly be drawn between Apostles and 
disciples of Apostles as to the occasion which 
existed for extraordinary confirmations of their 
respective ministries. 

Then as to the difference in the relations 
which the evangeHcal and the patristic miracles 
respectively sustained to Christianity itself The 
evangelical miracles were needed for the initia^ 
tory and immediate establishment of the gospel. 
They had an all-important part to perform in 
kindling a rehgious reverence for the new re- 
ligion. They were wanted to exert a control- 
ling influence in favor of the gospel over that 
veneration for an ancient faith which stood in 
its way. They were needful in assisting the 
Jew to give up his old rehgious attachments, 
than which none could well be stronger, and 
accept others in their stead. These offices per- 
formed, the gospel now effectually launched up- 
on a deep and powerful beUef, it might be 
left, like other blessings, to take its own natu- 
ral course of distribution. Like other blessings, 
I say ; for it requires but a hasty glance at 
the history of Providence to see that one of 
its leading characteristics has ever consisted in 
bringing out from time to time some important 
improvement by means of some extraordinary 
agents or some peculiar combination of events, 
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and then leaving it to ordinary agents and or- 
dinary events to develope its ppactical capabili- 
ties for the general good. That such is the 
proper view to be taken in the present instance 
would seem to be indicated by the fact, that 
missionaries now-ardays make no pretensions to 
siipematural powers, though why such powers 
would not be very useful now it might be dif- 
ficult to show. 

Another difference between gospel and legen- 
dary miracles relates to evidence. I would make 
no round allegations of pious fraud against the 
Fathers of the Church. They were sincere men, 
I doubt not. But they had some notions about 
an innocent use of deception for good purposes 
which would hardly accord with the sentiments 
of Christians at the present time, Mosheim 
thinks that many of them were obnoxious to 
the charge of countenancing imposture, when 
in their opinion it would promote an impor- 
tant religious end. How far some such infatu- 
ation might have induced them to give a col- 
oring now and then to a wonderful occurrence, 
when they thought it would help the Christian 
cause, it is impossible to say. I must feel that 
any miracle which rests only upon their authori- 
ty wants confirmation. This is certain, that, had 
the Gospels but breathed an intimation that de- 
ception might ever be lawfully practised for re 
ligious pui'poses, we need be at little pains to 
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eonjecture how long ere the world would have 
come to the conclusion that the relations they 
have left us could not be indorsed by too indu- 
bitable testimonials. But we have yet to dis- 
cover a shadow of any such intimation in the 
New Testament ; on the contrary, we find there 
the most indignant repudiation of the maxim, 
" slanderously reported," says St Paul, as cur- 
rent in the Church in his time, — " Let us do 
evil that good may come." 

Again, under whose eyes were these post- 
apostolical miracles performed ? Whose preju- 
dices did they encounter ? "Were they objects 
of calumny and cavil to Pharisaical bigotry and 
hate, watching ibr any possible pretext to cast 
discredit upon them, — or were they wrought 
mainly in the presence of those who wished 
to beheve them, and were solicitous for their 
success? We know how it was. They appeal- 
ed, for the most j.art, to the judgment of 
friends, and of those who had no increduhty 
to surmount ; and as Christianity rose to pow- 
er, the rulers both of State and Church were 
delighted, not offended by them; — circumstan- 
ces which make all the difference in the world 
in respect to the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled a ; compared with the gospel 
miracles. 

Again, a miracle demands an appropriate and 
adequate occasion. We need to behold some 
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high moral relation in which it stands, some 
important end it is suited to promote. God 
would never interrupt the regular order of Na- 
ture for trivial reasons. If even the resurrection 
of Lazarus had terminated in its own beautiful 
beneficence to a single family, it would have 
been shorn of an essential element of its present 
crcdibiHty. But what can be said for heathen 
and patristic prodigies regarded in this point of 
view ? What all-important objects do they seem 
to have accomplished ? Put a similar question 
to the Christian miracles, and the answer is 
readily returned. 

Finally, every fraud demands a motive. We 
can see what that motive may be when a sys- 
tem is to be upheld which secures ease and 
wealth and social consideration to its friends ; 
and such a state of things has attended all the 
principal miracles which have been brought for- 
ward as rivals to those of Christianity. But 
what earthly inducement had the Apostles to 
embark in a cause which revolted all their ed- 
ucational prejudices by requiring them to put 
their trust in a humiHated and crucified Mes- 
siah, — which was opposed by all around them, 
especially by the rich and powerful, with the 
utmost malignity, — and which involved to its 
open advocates and followers the risk of every- 
thing dear to flesh and blood t 

Says Niebuhr, in refwence to the facts of 
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the gospel history, — "The fundamental fact of 
miracles, according to my conviction, must be 
conceded, unless we adopt the not merely in- 
comprehensible, but abaurd hypothesis, that the 
Holiest was a deceiver, and hia disciples either 
dupes or liars, and that deceivers had preach- 
ed a holy religion, in which self-renunciation 
is everything, and in which there is nothing 
tending towards the erection of a priestly rule, 
nothing that can be acceptable to vicious in- 
clinations. As regards a miracle, in the strict- 
est sense, it really only requires an unpreju- 
diced and penetrating study of Nature to see 
that those related are as far as possible fixjm 
absurdity, and a comparison with legends or 
the pretended miracles of otlier religions to 
perceive by what a different spirit they are 
animated." * — Niebuhr's authority upon legendar 
ry matters needs no comment of mine. 

But in order to vindicate the authenticity of 
the Christian miracles, it surely is not necessa- 
ry to produce a specific and detailed refutation 
of every apocrj-phal miracle. It is sufficient, 
I conceive, to see a broad general distinction, 
a grand class difference, between them. To re- 
quire a minute and complete disproof of all the 
spurious testimonies with which every idle story 
is accompanied were preposterous. Great pains 

* Life and Letters of B. G. Nibbuhb. Edited and translated 
by b. WlNKWORTH. 2d ed. Vol. I. p. 345. 
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have been taken, and very properly, certainly, 
and with entire success, it may be, to prove 
that the miracles said to have been wrought 
at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris are xmsupported 
by competent evidence, and that circumstances 
attending them were indicative of imposture. 
But let the refutation have been more or less 
complete, it is absurd, I say again, to demand 
that in every instance and in every respect a 
most decisive contrast of particulars should be 
shown between those mighty works that were 
■wrought in support of the gospel revelation and 
the many marvellous stories which owe titeu- 
origin to cunning, ambition, superstition, and fa- 
naticism. It were requiring the concession of 
a broader margin to the religious skeptic than 
is granted to any other. What a situation of 
things, truly, if no sign-manual were allowed 
to be reliable, provided a single spurious auto- 
graph could be produced so skilfully executed 
that the fraud could not be detected by any 
comparison with the original ! 

Miracles have been succeeded by other means 
of disseminating the truth. The circulation of 
the Scriptures, the force of education, the more 
mtellectual habits of modem times, that men- 
tal culture which has been stcadUy increasing 
the capacity of men to think and judge for 
tliemselves upon all subjects, render tlie gospel 
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faith less dependent upon that passive reverence 
which it is the specific function of the miracle 
to excite. Still the historical importance of the 
miraculous attestations which accompanied the 
first promulgation of Christianity can never de- 
cline under any change of time or circum- 
stances. 

But some may ask, — How far do the actual 
results of the Christian miracles harmonize with 
the idea that any such mysterious agencies 
were ever put in operation ? Has the gospel 
gone forward in the world with a march wor- 
thy of the wonderful machinery ascribed to its 
introduction ? — Admit it has not, — a concession 
I never could make, — what blessing is there 
to which favoring antecedents have not been 
necessary, and whose spread has not depended 
on a thousand causes always liable to change, 
and which by their inconstancy have striking- 
ly diversified the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of man ? One thing is certain : every ad- 
vancement, social, moral, or intellectual, is left 
very much to our own study and fidelity to for- 
ward it to its highest and best results. Prom- 
inent points are lit up along the pathway of 
progressive civilization, as by a divine hand ; 
but we have none the less to exercise our 
own s kill and put forth our own exertions, in 
order to a successful course. Christianity fur^ 
nishes guidance, but does not supply locomo- 
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tion in this advancement. The fountain gushea 
from the hill-side, but we must prepare the 
channels through which it is to be diffused. 
If it has had but a limited diffusion, whose 
part has not been performed ? 

The gospel has taught those who embrace 
it, that by their good works they must lead 
men to glorify their Father who is in Heaven. 
It could, in reason, have said no less. In pro- 
portion as a religion extols piety and holiness, 
the world miist be led to doubt its sincerity 
or question its efficacy, should it seem to in- 
trust its cause to worldly and wicked men. 

In the first three centuries, Christianity, as 
regards the splendor and power of its exten- 
sion, won its principal trophies. It almost ex- 
tirpated idolatry from the greatest empire of 
the earth. In connection with this fact, how 
interesting the consideration, that during the 
first three centuries the Christians were re- 
markable for tlie purity of their lives and the 
power of their religion over their personal char- 
acters, as acknowledged by the Pagans them- 
selves! Even after this period, Julian the Apos- 
tate exhorted the heathen priests, whose cause 
he had espoused, to imitate the benevolence 
and other virtues of their opponents, if they 
would establish their own respect and' author- 
ity with the people. Further, look at the suc- 
cess of the gospel missionaries, subsequently, in 
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converting whole nations, as in Britain, Ire- 
land, Gaul, Germany, and other regions. We 
are struck, not only with the self-denying and 
noble fidelity of these men, but with the fact 
that their labors were performed among (iiose 
who, as yet, had formed no intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Christian communities of their 
time. Xavier, an example of the loftiest vir- 
tues, carried the gospel to the farthest bounds 
of India at a period when India had had no 
intercourse of any consequence with European 
countries. So with the early missionaries among 
the aborigines of America. 

I say not that Jesus taught that his relig- 
ion was to be spread only through the virtues 
of its disciples, but that these virtues would 
emmently conduce to its reception in the world. 
To consider the gospel aa restmg for its rec- 
ommendation on the good character of its ad- 
herents alone were indeed unreasonable. An 
intelligent Hindoo, for example, m looking at 
Christianity, might be expected to say,— I will 
endeavor to appreciate it as it is in itself, and 
not as it is exhibited m the lives of men. 
What if the conduct of many of its professed 
followers is bad ? That conduct may be a 
gross departure from its principles. Shall a 
parent lose his upright and honorable charac- 
ter in my eyes because he is so unfortunate 
as to have children who are a disgrace to 
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him ? Shall I shun the calm pursuits of or- 
dinary life because multitudes who engage in 
them show an utter contempt of human rights 
and the laws of God ? Is there nothing to rec- 
ommend the domestic state because a mother 
is frequently driven to despair by a drunken 
and brutal husband ? Are civil institutions of 
no value because nations are so often oppress- 
ed by tyrannical rulers ? No, I will look at 
this Christianity patiently, closely, honestly. I 
will endeavor to lay it open and understand 
it in its own intrinsic nature and proofe, and 
as it is addressed to man as a rational being. 
Nor is it without recommendations in the char- 
acters of its followers and in the effects it has 
produced. I see around me, indeed, bigots and 
skeptics and unprincipled persons who hail from 
under the banner of the cross ; but I also see 
liberal-minded, faithful, conscientious Christians. 
And if history is to be trusted, the world nev- 
er witnessed such a succession of upright and 
exemplary men as those who continued for 
several centuries after the time of Jesus to 
form the great body of the Christian Church. 
Though drawing their accessions from a world 
black with corruption and crime till they be- 
came a vast community, they exhibited, as a 
whole, for hundreds of years, a purity and ele- 
vation of character, an integrity in all the re- 
lations of life, a constancy in virtue, under all 
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the influences, insidious and threatening, by 
which they were surrounded, such as made 
them the wonder and the glory of their timea 
Yes, I will look, — he will remark, — at Je- 
sus Christ, and at what he taught, both in 
his own personal ministry and through that of 
his Apostles. If I discover a diamond, it shall 
be none the less a diamond to me because I 
find it among stones and rubbish, I want to 
hold communion with an intelligence and good- 
ness infinitely surpassing my own. That want 
is not satisfied by the religious traditions and 
observances of my own country. If God, who 
has granted so many other blessings to man- 
kind, has somewhere and at some time bestow- 
ed upon them a grand comprehensive truth to 
expand the soul to the utmost and enrich it 
with the glorious fruits of wisdom and virtue, 
let me know it, if possible, and let it liberate 
and raise my mind. If that portion of the hu- 
man family, to whom we look for superior ad- 
vantages in general knowledge, and who have 
acted the most important and stirring part in 
the history of the world, have received a high- 
er light upon religious subjects than men have 
commonly enjoyed, let me behold its heavenly 
beams. Of the nature and claims of the light 
itself alone can I pretend to judge. Why, in 
any instance, it should have been bestowed at 
an earlier period or under greater advantages 
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for its action than it has in others, I have no 
faculty to discover. Though I can intiiitively 
appreciate religious truth in itself considered, I 
cannot intuitively perceive what ought to be all 
the circumstances of its communication. Sure I 
am, nevertheless, that, if Christianity is adapt- 
ed to breatlie trust, courage, benevolence, mag- 
nanimity, and all the sentiments which belong 
to a pure and noble mind, it is the best gift 
which human beings can receive from God. 

So might well say an enlightened Hindoo, 
— and so, we may trust, many such are con- 
tinually saying to their own hearts.* 

*Thc Kaiah Rammohun Roy iiBited EiigHnd to en|ov as he 
anh [pitLd a paradise upon earth among a ptople who hdd grown 
up un ler thu Iwnjffnant influcncLS ot a religion wh h ht had rec 
omuLnded to his own countrjmpn in his ceUlirated work entitled 
T/f I'recepI 0/ Jesu< — antiLpitions indulgpd I confess I fejred, 
not a little to the detrinaent ot hi' faith But T am happ> to be 
alle to record the pleasing proot that he died firm n the belef 
which throi^hout the last ten or fiiteen jcars of his hie had ira 
parted to him serene comiort, peace and hope. His death took 
ph e in England, while on a visit at the house of a fncnd near 
the rPBidencc of John Foster the oelebratcd Baptist writer and 
j-reaihei who passed two evenings in hi' compaci iboiit a fort 
Q aht before hiB defease. Foster sajs ^ — I had entertained a 
strong prepohsession against him bat my prejudice could not hold 
out half an hour after Ifeing in hia companj He was a lerj 
I leiuing in 1 intere'hng man, intelligent and lai^li informed — 
He avowpd unequivoeallj hia belief in the resurrection of Chnst 
and in the Christian miiaeles generatlj At the same tune he 
aaid that the internal evidpme ol Chnstiamtj hid been the moat 
decisive of hi5 conviction And he gave his tpmion with scttae 
reasons for it that the miiacles are not the part of the Christian 
evidence the f>e t ada(ttl to the conviction of skeitics This led 
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Christianity is the only religious system whose 
principles are suited alike to all mankind. It is 
prepared to spread an equal light and influence 
over the earth. It is neither of an Occidental 
ttor of an Oriental type, hut presents an ad- 
mixture of both, in the clearness of its doc- 
trines and the soundness of its precepts, and 
in the fervor of its exhortations and the splen- 
dor of its promises. The first moment of its 
birth, a distant mission surrounded its cradle 
with testimonials of respect. It is called a re- 
ligion ; but Christ termed it a truth ; and truth 
refers to the individual mind. If Christianity 
is what it professes to be, the peace of the 
heart, the lifter-up of the soul Ui its loftiest 
heights of trust, love, and purity, then in em- 
bracing it one simply does justice to his own 
intellectual and moral nature, — he does what, 
if there were not a Christian in the world be- 
sides himself, he ought to do of his own ac- 
cord. Here, names are nothing, — but thoughts, 
affections, sentiments, are everything. 

one of the gentlemen to observe, that surely the skeptics must ad- 
mit, that, if the miracles recorded were real facts, they must he 
irrefragable of the truth of what they were wrought to attest. 
The Rajah instantly assented to this, and said, very pointedly, 
that any ai^ument on that subject was quite superfluous to him, 
for that he did believe in their reality."— ii/e and Correspondence 
of John Foster. Edited by J. E. Rylakd. Vol. II. pp. 142, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE NATIVITY. 

The Gospels inform us that miraculous cir- 
cumstances attended the birth of Jesus. But 
suppose they had related nothing remarkable 
concerning this event, should we not have 
Iieard from skeptical quarters of a natural dis- 
position in mankind to associate wonderful prog- 
nostics with the birth of extraordinary person- 
ages, and that it was incredible that no such 
disposition should have manifested itself among 
the earlier Christians in respect to the Mes- 
siah, on the supposition that they regarded 
him as a divine messenger ? We should have 
considered it no disparagement to, simple, artr 
less historians, — objectors would have said, — 
though they had related some marvellous sto- 
ries of their hero ; we should always have dis- 
tinguished between a little amiable credulity 
on their part, in a matter of this nature, and 
their express testimony as to noonday facts 
which they professed to have witnessed. Had 
it been replied, that they had recorded noth- 
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ing extraordinary of their Master's nativity be- 
cause nothing extraordinary distinguished it, it 
is easy to see what a new form objections 
would have taken. We should, no doubt, have 
heard how singular it was that one whose life 
and death had been signalized by so many 
miraculous authentications of his heavenly com- 
mission should have had nothing of the kind 
to attend his birth. Where, it would have 
been asked, could supernatural testimonials have 
been better bestowed than upon his infancy, 
that period in the lives of eminent persons 
which is most apt to be looked to for the 
omens of their future greatness t If it was 
necessary that he should be subjected to hu- 
miliation and suffering in the general course 
of his ministry, the more requisite that he 
should receive some divine attestation to his 
exalted character where it was possible to be 
given him. Some heavenly sign to indicate his 
office and rank would seem to have been es- 
pecially suitable at a period of low moral cul- 
ture, when there were few, particularly among 
the Jews, perhaps, who were touched so much 
by a holy veneration for spiritual qualities in 
any object of their admiration, as by outward 
distinctions, such as this people had been led 
to associate with the idea of the Messiah. . It 
seems, therefore, that we may well be satisfied 
with the account the EvangeHsts have given 
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US of the nativity of our Lord, when it so 
accords with what the iufidel would have de- 
numded, if we had not received it, 

1 cannot better do justice to the consistency 
which marks the natal history of Christ, as re- 
corded in the Gospels, than by quoting the ob- 
servations of an eminent critic: — "In regard to 
the main event related, the miraculous concep- 
tion of Jesus, it seems to me not difficult to 
discern in it purposes worthy of God. Nothing 
could have served more ofi'ectually to relieve 
him from that interposition and embarrassment 
in the performance of his high mission, to which 
he would have been exposed on the part of 
his parents, if bom in the common course of 
Nature. It took him from then- control, and 
made them feel, that, in regard to him, they 
were not to interfere with the purposes of God. 
It gave him an abiding sense, from his ear- 
hest years, that his destiny on earth was pe- 
culiar and marvellous, and must have operated 
most powerfully to produce that consciousness 
of his intimate and singular connection with 
God which was so necessary to the formation 
of the character he displayed and to the right 
performance of the great trust committed to 
him. It corresponds with his office, presenting 
him to the mind of a believer as an individ- 
ual set apart from all other men, coming into 
the world with the stamp of God upon hun, 
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answerably to his purpose here, which was to 
speak to us with authority from God."* 

It has been noticed that two of the Evange- 
lists, Mark and John, have no account of the 
Nativity. It may be that John purposely con- 
fined himself to those events which had fallen 
under his own personal observation; for there is 
no incident mentioned in his Gospel, of which 
he was not either certainly an eye-witness or 
may not easily be supposed to have been. In 
the introduction to his First Epistle, he remarks, 
in emphatic terms, — "That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked up- 
on, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of Life, — that which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you." He refers, probably, to 
his Gospel, as it is here only that he has re- 
lated anything concerning Christ which he had 
seen, or recorded any of his discourses which 
he had heard.f 

At the comparatively early period when the 
first three Gospels were written, the current of 
popular intere-^t in legird to all uch niiritivei 

« The Ev lence n/ Oe C e es of the Cope By A^ 

DBBH8 Norton 21 ed ^ol T j Is. 

t I uppo e hp here allude 1 t h nwn Gosj el wh ch he 

had related the particulars wl rebj the Word wa" proved to have 
been nade flesh — Mackni ht fa latto of Ihe ApoUolKcd 
Ep le Note t 1 J 1 n 
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woiold naturally flow to tlie great leading story 
of Christianity. It would be an historical in- 
terest. Indeed, the whole tone of Christian cul- 
ture then could hardly have passed the histori- 
cal stage. The Christian public could not hear 
too much of the wonderful story. But when 
the fourth Gospel was written, a different state 
of things existed. The intense curiosity which 
had been excited had been gratified in the 
main. There was httle further occasion for any 
general histories. The disciples would naturally 
desire to receive from the favorite Apostle a 
memoir consisting of his own personal reminis- 
cences of his divine Master; and John, as the 
last survivor of the apostolical company, might 
feel that there was good reason for composing 
a Gospel in which omissions of historical par- 
ticulars should be supplied, so far as there was 
any occasion, and many subjects of a more spir- 
itual tone introduced than were contained in 
previous relations. 

Not, however, that the first three Gospels 
confine themselves to historical notices altogeth- 
er. We are especially indebted to Matthew for 
the Sermon on the Mount; and Luke has re- 
ported the Parables more fully than either of 
his brother historians. Yet both the Sermon 
and the Parables are distinguished by histori- 
cal features adapted to the earliest period of 
the Church. Thus, the memorable discourse in 
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question does not enter into the deeper spir- 
itualities of the interior hfe, such as meet us 
everywhere on the pages of Saint John, but 
rather enforces those positive every-day rules 
of Christian piety and virtue, which, next to 
the essential facte of the Christian history, it 
■was important should be promulgated with the 
least possible delay, like the Ten Command- 
ments of Moses. Again, the Parables relate 
almost wholly to the incipient and historical 
stages of Christianity, — such as the first recep- 
tion of the gospel kingdom, its rejection by the 
Jews, and the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
when the venerable Apostle who put the finish- 
ing hand to the evangelical records sat down 
to bis divine work, all these matters were fa- 
miliar to the Christian world. The initial story 
of the Church had been told ; and the favorite 
companion of our Lord was at liberty to gratify 
the wishes of his brethren by giving them one 
more relation, made up of his own particular 
reminiscences, in which he might , indulge him- 
self with recaUing the more esoteric and subHme 
instructions of his great Teacher and beloved 
Friend. Such a relation, it is hardly necessary 
to remark, would be unlikely to include any 
account of the Nativity. 

Mark is supposed to have written under the 
direction of Peter ; and in corroboration of this 
opinion, critics have observed, that, whenever 
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Peter has any particular share in a transac- 
tion, Mark is apt to mention circumstances re- 
specting it which are not recorded hy the other 
Evangelists. Moreover, Peter's call is the first 
that Mark mentions, and about the first inci- 
dent of any kind he has related in what would 
seem to be fairly the commencement of his his- 
tory. For though he previously alludes to the 
preaching of John in the wilderness, to the 
baptism and temptation of Jesus, and to the 
commencement of his pubhc ministry in Galilee, 
one-third of a single chapter is all the space 
he assigns to these important events. The ac- 
count of the temptation, which in Matthew oc- 
cupies eleven verses, and thirteen in Luke, is 
in Mark compressed into the compass of two, 
one less than he has taken in relating the call 
of the Apostle Peter. All this agrees with the 
supposition that the immediate design of Mark 
in writing was the narration of the events 
which occurred subsequently to the entrance of 
Peter upon the apostolic office. If such was 
the limited object of his Gospel, we are not to 
be surprised that it contains nothing concern- 
ing the infancy and early life of the Saviour. 

When we turn to Matthew, we see abundant 
proof that it was far from his purpose to begin 
his relation at the commencement of his own 
apostleship, or to confine himself to what had 
fallen under his own personal notice. As he 
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wrote first, he would naturally mention every 
prominent event Accordingly, we find that 
he has recorded the nativity, the visit of the 
Magi, the flight to Egypt, the massacre at 
Bethlehem, the preaching of John, the baptism, 
the temptation, together with the calls of the 
Apostles Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
besides the long discourse upon the Mount, 
extending through several chapters, and a con- 
siderable number of miracles and other occur- 
rences, all of which preceded his own connec- 
tion with Jesus. 

The particular design of Luke's Gospel is stat- 
ed in the preface : — " Having had perfect un- 
derstanding of all things from the very first, it 
seemed good to me to write unto thee in or- 
der, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightr 
est know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed " ; — from which we 
gather that it was intended to be a full and 
connected account of the mission of Jesus, and 
might naturally be expected, tlierefore, to em- 
brace some notice of the miraculous circum- 
■ of the Nativity. 



The gospel account of the Saviour's nativity 
commences with an angelic annunciation of the 
coming event to Mary, his mother, preceded by 
a similar annunciation in respect to his forerun- 
ner, John the Baptist. 
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Luke informs us that John's parents were 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, — that Zacharias was 
a priest of the course of Abia, and that his 
wife was of the daughters of Aaron. This par- 
ticularity is noticeable. A priest is mentioned, 
— his name, — the name of his wife, — her lin- 
eage, — and the course in the twenty-four divis- 
ions of the Jewish priesthood to which he be- 
longed. Such details are too minute and of 
too public a nature for invention. Zacharias 
and Elizabeth were without children and ad- 
'vanced in years. While Zacharias was burn- 
ing incense in the temple, there appeared to 
him an angel, who informed him that he should 
have a son who would be the forerunner of 
the Messiah. He ventured to express his incred- 
ulous amazement, and inquired by what sign 
he should know that an event so improbable 
would ever come to pass. He was told that 
he should be dumb until the day when the 
prediction should be fulfilled. The people wait 
for him without the temple, and wonder at his 
delay ; and when at last be makes his appear- 
ance, they perceive from his inability to speak 
that he has seen a vision. I am impressed 
by so many minute particulars again, some of 
which it is impossible should have been un- 
known to the Jewish priests, had they been 
true, or escaped exposure, had they been fabri- 
cated. 
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The succeeding incidents have the same fact- 
like character. The birth of John is mentioned, 
— his circumcision on the eighth day, when his 
name was to be given him, — the desire mani- 
fested by his friends that he should receive the 
name of his father, — his mother's opposition, 
— their appeal to Zacharias himself, who wrote 
that his name was John,— and the sudden resto- 
ration thereupon of Uie power of speech to the 
old man. The Evangelist observes, that these 
events were matters of notoriety, and that "all 
they that heard them laid them up in their 
hearts, saying, ' What manner of chUd shall this 
be?'" Their notoriety follows of course, if they 
actually took place ; and events of so public a 
nature were no materials for fiction, so short 
a time after their alleged occurrence. 

Upon the recovery of his speech, Zacharias 
proclaims his joyful emotions in a hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving to God; and whoever 
takes an interest iu noticing the coincidences in 
the gospel relations may stop to observe the 
topics which are introduced: — "Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people," — referring to the immediate 
coming of the Messiah, whose forerunner John 
was announced to be; — to which is added the 
following exulting strain: — "That we should be 
eaved from our enemies, and from the hand 
of all that hate us." Consider that this was 
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the universal and settled opinion of the Jews, — 
that all their joyful expectations of the Messiah 
centred in the idea, that he would assume the 
power and insignia of a temporal potentate 
and deliver them from every earthly oppres- 
sion. But after his crucifixion, the views of his 
followers underwent an important change. Their 
notions of the new dispensation were not so 
deeply tinctured with earthly anticipations as 
before. A higher idea than they had hitherto 
cherished now formed a prominent trait of their 
associations with the Messiah, — namely, that of 
his sublime death. To this was added anoth- 
er, equally beyond any of their former concep- 
tions, — that of his resurrection. Throughout the 
Acts and the Epistles, these two ideas will be 
found to characterize the impressions then en- 
tertained of Christ, and to form the engross- 
ing topics whenever his name is introduced. 
They constitute the great central points around 
which the minds of the Apostles seem now to 
revolve. And it was after this change in their 
sentiments had taken place, that the gospel 
histories, we are to remember, were composed. 
They are the prominent topics of their preach- 
ing while these histories are being written ; but 
there is not a trace of them in the histories 
themselves, — I mean in the early glorifications 
over the coming mercy which are there re- 
corded. Take the hymn, for example, ascribed 
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to the father of John the Baptist The joy he 
here expresses at the near advent of the Mes- 
siah has aU the earthly character of Jewish 
anticipation. It indicates nothing of the new 
conceptions which were entertained of the Sar 
snouT at the time the hymn was recorded by 
Luke. The explanation is, that the Evangehst 
performed his duty and recorded facts, — and 
the fact naturally was, that Zacharias, before 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, would cher- 
ish the universal and darling expectation of the 
day, as to the nature of the Messianic king- 
dom. The remark, it is true, amounts only to 
this, — that the hymn answers to the time when 
it is said to have been uttered. The thought 
which naturally arises is, that, had it been an 
invention, it might have exhibited an anachro- 
nism. The author, writing from his own mind 
alone, would have been in danger of express- 
ing his own views, rather than those which 
belonged to the period to which the hymn 
was ascribed; we should have been likely Uy 
have had the song of Luke in the mouth of 
Zacharias, 

I have often admired this particular species 
of congruity in the Gospels, on a variety of oc- 
casions. Though they were all written after it 
was fully ascertamed by the disciples that their 
Master was far from answering, in all respects, 
to the national expectations of the Jews, which 
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were their own former expectations, yet, in re- 
cording what was said by Zacharias, by Eliza- 
beth, by Mary, by Simeon, by John the Baptist, 
or by any other person, respecting the Messiah, 
before his death, that is to say, before the pe- 
riod arrived which created new associations with 
his character, they never, in a single instance, 
represent anything as expressed by these indi- 
viduals but what conformed to the very limited 
notions of an earUer day. An author, with his 
thoughts always about him, might never, indeed, 
in any one of a large number of instances, suf- 
fer himself to get before his story, or to con- 
found the opinions which belonged to his own 
time with those which appertained to a pre- 
vious period. But then he should never be oflf 
his guard, nor unversed in the art of the most 
careful and accurate narrative, — not' so much 
so, at least, as might have been expected of the 
humble biographers of Jesus, who, if, under all 
their appearance of artlessness and inexperience, 
they were really lynx-eyed and astute in every 
particular, must be confessed to have possessed 
a talent for disguising wariness under the sem- 
blance of simpHcity, unprecedented in the an- 
nals of literary history. 

An angel announced the birth of John to 
Zacharias. It is not always certain what was 
meant by an angel. The natiu?al elements are 
sometimes called angels in the Bible : — " He 
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maketh the winds his angels, and flames of 
fire his ministers." The angel in the present 
instance might have been a natural agent, — it 
might have been a vision. Zacharias is express- 
ly said to have seen a vision. True, the vis- 
ionary appearance called himself Gabriel ; but 
Gabriel was only the regular Hebrew epithet 
for an angel of the higher order. 

After the birth of John was foretold to Zach- 
arias, it was also announced to Mary that she 
was to be the mother of him who should be 
Uie Saviour of the world. And because the 
great event thus revealed to her, stored as it 
was with such unspeakable blessings to man- 
kind, was to be accomplished by an immediate 
act of God, she was told that her child should 
be called the Son of God, — a Scriptural expla- 
nation most observable and ever to be remem- 
bered in regard to the meaning of an epithet 
so often applied to Jesus in the New Testar 
ment. 

The circumstances of the Nativity are related 
by Luke as follows. — "And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out a decree from 
Ciesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed." — There is Scriptural usage for confin- 
ing the expression, "all the world," to the land 
of Judea. The " taxing" is supposed to have 
been a census or registration of persons and 
property. — " And this taxing was first made 
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when Cyrenius was governor of Syria," — or, as 
Dr. Lardner renders it, — " This was the first 
assessment of Cyrenius, governor of Syria," — 
implying that he had taken the census twice. 
The second, which is the one best known in 
history, was taken several years after the birth 
of the Saviour. Of the first, here referred to 
by Luke, besides an allusion to it, as is prob- 
able, in Josephus,* we find frequent express 
mention in the writings of the early Chris- 
tian Apologists, and a distinct recognition of 
it also as a well-known event by the Emperor 
Julian.! 

"And all went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, 
unto the city of David, which is called Bethle- 
hem, (because he was of the house and lineage 
of David,) to be taxed, with Mary, his espoused 
wife." — Commentators have remarked upon the 
evidence afforded by this journey of the fact 
that Jesus was a descendant of David, as his 
Messianic office was supposed, according to the 
prophets, to have required that he should be. 
Yet there is no reference, in Luke's notice of 
the journey, to any fulfilment of prophecy; it 
is merely stated, — and this in the regular or- 

• Anliquilks, Book XVII. eh. ii. sec. 4. 

t See Lakdner, Credibility of the Gospel History, Part L Book 
II, th. i. 
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der of the narrative, — that, in obedience to an 
edict requiring the people to present them- 
selves for registration in the cities of their re- 
spective families, Joseph repaired with his wife 
to Bethlehem, rather than to Capernaum, Jeri- 
cho, or any other place, because Bethlehem 
was the city of David, and he was of the 
house and lineage of David. We have thus 
an undesigned confirmation of the descent of 
Jesus, or what would legally be considered his 
descent, through the vinculum matrimonii, from 
his great progenitor, David, 

WhUe Joseph and Mary were at Bethlehem, 
the Saviour was born ; and because no other 
place could be obtained, the infant was laid in 
a manger. Of any connection between this and 
other attendant circumstances we have no hint 
in the narrative ; but it naturally occurs that 
the registration must have drawn many stran- 
gers to Bethlehem, who may easUy be suppos- 
ed to have preoccupied all the accommodations 
for travellers before the parents of Jesus ar- 
rived. 

"And there were in the same country," says 
Luke, " shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their fiock by night," when an an- 
gel appeared to them, announcing the birth of 
Jesus, a multitude of the heavenly host follow- 
ing with the ascription, "Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
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men!" — It is interesting to notice the freedom 
from all national partiality, the catholic and 
philanthropic spirit, of the song here attributed 
to the herald angels. How different from the 
hjTnns of Zacharias and Mary with reference 
to the same event ! The harps of those de- 
vout Hebrews sound only the honors which 
the advent of the Messiah was supposed to be 
then ushering in upon the descendants of Abra- 
ham, while the strains of the celestial choir 
are worthy of the expansive benevolence of 
heavenly beings. Shall we ascribe this differ- 
ence to the skill of the narrator ? Was he 
aiming to give a stronger air of reahty to 
the story ? So deep a design hardly accords 
with the artlessness of the gospel historians. 
Besides, if Luke derived his information from 
traditionary sources, there is little appearance 
of probability in the idea that Hebrew tradi- 
tion should have intentionally contrasted the 
narrowness of Hebrew gratitude with the more 
generous sensibilities of angelic spirits. One 
thing only explains the matter. The shepherds 
reported what they actually heard, and their 
report was faithfully handed down among the 
early Christians. 

One might seek long for a combination of 
circumstances more abounding in beautiful and 
striking correspondences to the nature of our 
Saviour's mission than those here recorded by 
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the Evangelist He is bom of a lowly Jew- 
ess ; he 19 laid in a manger j the persons to 
whom his birth is first made known are humble 
shepherds ; and in the stillness of night, the 
strains which descend from heaven announcing 
the event breathe glory to God and benevo- 
lence to man. I should think an infidel would 
say, — Commend me to fabulists of so strict a 
taste, so nice a perception of propriety, — who, 
though humble and unlettered men, from whom 
a work of imagination wotJd hardly be one of 
much refinement, and who would naturally feel 
that splendid accompaniments were proper to 
an august occasion, have attached no worldly 
pomp and glitter to the birth of Jesus, but 
have fitted all the circumstances of this event 
to the meek and benevolent character he was 
to bear. But most people, it is probable, are 
no believers in any superior qualifications of 
these men for their undertaking beyond those 
of sincerity and truth. If anything has given 
a singular pertinency and beauty to their ac- 
count of our Saviour's nativity, it must be at- 
tributed to the historical facts with which they 
had to deal,' and not to any pecidiar ability of 
their own. 

In speaking of the parentage of Jesus, it 
should be remarked, that, while his ancestry, 
conformably to prophecy, followed the line of 
David and Abraham, it was plainly requisite 
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that his immediate origin should be humble, 
not only in order to accord with another por- 
tion of the prophecies, which predicted that he 
should come forth like " a root out of a dry 
ground," and be "despised and rejected of men," 
but also to harmonize with the design of Chris- 
tianity itself and furnish one important evi- 
dence of its supernatural original. A spiritual 
and divine rehgion could not be too remote in 
its earthly circumstances from any secular con- 
nections to which its origin might possibly be 
attributed. The question should arise only to 
be dismissed, Whether it was indebted to family 
influence, or to the advantages of education in 
its followers, or to any favoring accidents of 
fortune. And such is actually the position in 
which Christianity is presented in its early his- 
tory. 

Luke has preserved the following incident at- 
tending the presentation of Jesus in the temple. 
"And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem 
whose name was Simeon ; and the same man 
was just and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel; and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 
And it was revealed unto him by the Holy 
Ghost, that he .should not see death before he 
had seen the Lord's Christ. And he came by 
the Spirit into the temple ; and when the par- 
ents brought in the child Jesus, to do for him 
after the custom of the law, then took he him 
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up in his arms, and blessed God, and said, — 
'Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word : for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people, a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel.'" — We have constant occasion to no- 
tice the minute specifications of persons and 
names, times and places, in the gospel histo- 
ries. 

Simeon blesses the mother and her infant, 
but at the same time obscurely intimates to 
her some great aflMction for which she must 
prepare. He tells her that her child " is set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Israel," 
— referring, perhaps, to the different receptions 
he would meet with from different classes of 
men; adding, "that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed," — meaning, we may conjec- 
ture, that he would put to the test the char- 
acters of his countrymen, and bring out the 
real spirit which breathed within them, wheth- 
er of truth and honesty, or of carnal insensi- 
bility and worldliness of heart. He concludes 
with telling her that " a sword shall pierce 
through her own soul also," — alluding, not im- 
probably, to the crucifixion of her son. Mary 
would seem never to have forgotten this pain- 
ful, though mysterious premonition. We discov- 
er her maternal anxiety, through the whole 
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subsequent history, on a variety of occasions 
When Jesus but went into a house with a 
crowd of people, she appears to have been ap- 
prehensive of some danger to him, and sent in 
a message to call him out. The fortitude which 
she manifested at the cross, where she had the 
resolution to be present during the awful scene 
of the crucifixion, may naturally have been ow- 
ing, in some degree, to a long preparation for 
some such catastrophe which the prediction of 
Simeon had wrought in her mind. We never 
find her, after this prediction, expressing the 
same glowing anticipations as to the earthly 
prospects of her son which were entertained by 
the disciples generally. The mother of James 
and John requested that her sons might have 
the first places assigned to them, under the tem- 
poral dominion which was expected to be estab- 
lislied by the Messiah. But Mary, though the 
most interested party, so far as any such ex- 
pectations were concerned, is never brought 
before us, through the whole course of the 
evangelical narrative, as manifesting any other 
feelings than those of maternal solicitude and 
patient resignation, after the remarks address- 
ed to her by the aged Simeon in the tem- 
ple. 

Another incident on this occasion, as related 
by Luke, was the following. " And there was 
one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Pha- 
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nuel, of the tribe of Aser : she was of a great 
age, and had lived with an husband seven years 
from her virginity ; and she was a widow of 
about fourscore and four years, which departed 
not from the temple, but served God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day. And she, com- 
mg in that instant^ gave thanks likewise unto 
the Lord, and spake of him to all them that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem." — Again, 
what minute particulars ! How irresistibly do 
they produce the impression of real history ! 
One httle matter, especially, may be noticed. 
In aU artless relations, things are apt to be 
introduced which have little or no interest on 
their own account, but seem to be mentioned 
merely because they happen to be true. Fic- 
tion, always intent upon its object, never strays 
into irrelevant particulars. But the mere real- 
ity of a fact is apt to give it a value with 
simple and honest relators which it never has 
with the fabulist, nor with any writer who is 
versed in the art of pleasing and pertinent nar- 
rative. In the present instance, we are told 
that Anna "had lived with an husband seven 
years from her virginity." I need not say that 
this was a circumstance more likely to be re- 
corded by one relating all he knew, and con- 
founding the truth with the importance of an 
incident, than as possessing any essential mo- 
ment in the history. 
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I have adverted to the exultations over the 
nativity of Jesus ascribed to certain devout per- 
sons, as containing interior proof of their own 
authenticity. But, besides this, they involve an 
intrinsic authentication of the main event to 
which they tefer, — the Nativity itself The fact, 
that an humble cottager of Israel had become 
a joyful mother, considered as a mere natural, 
every-day occurrence, could hardly have awak- 
ened devout transports in persons not immedi- 
ately interested. Nor would the mother's own 
unsupported averment as to some remarkable 
providence connected with the birth of her child 
have beeu sufficient to enkindle any such emo- 
tions. But once suppose the incidents men- 
tioned in the gospel history to have occurred, 
namely, the loss and restoration of speech to 
Zacharias, the testimony of Elizabeth, and the 
report of the shepherds, and the story hangs 
together. We have one striking, self-supporting 
coincidence throughout. The harmony is com- 
plete. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE INFANCY AND CHILOHOOD OF JESUS. 

Among the events which distinguished the in 
fancy of Jesus, Matthew relates the journey of 
the Wise Men from the East to Jerusalem, in 
the days of Herod the Great, to do homage 
ta the new-born king. They are called in the 
original, Magi,— a name appHed in Oriental 
countries to sages, philosophers, and priests. 
Grotius and others suppose them to have come 
from Arabia. Tacitus* observes, — "It was an 
extensive persuasion, that it was written in the 
ancient books of the priests, that, at that very 
time, the East should rise in strength, and per- 
sons coming from Judea should obtain domin- 
ion." The time referred to was that of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Suetonius t mentions 
a similar, if not the very same fact. "An 
old and constant opinion," he says, " had pre- 
vailed over the whole East, that it was writ> 
ten in the books of the Pates, that at that 
time some coming out of Judea should obtain 
« Hist. Lib. V. p. 13. f Vila Vesp. c. 4. 
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dominion." « Wliat the original was," observes 
a learned commentator, * of this uncommon ex- 
pectation, which now prevailed among such dif- 
ferent and widely distant nations, is not diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Among the Jews, it took its 
rise from the prophecies concerning tlie Mes- 
siah contained in their sacred books, as Jose- 
phiis and Tacitus insinuate. Among the Arar 
bians, it was derived from the promise made 
to Abraham, whose descendants they were by 
Ishmael. Of this promise they preserved a tra- 
ditional knowledge, as is evident from the words 
of the Arabian prophet, Balaam, Numbers xxiv. 
17 : — ' There shall come a Star out of Jacob,' 
etc. . . . Among the other Eastern nations, the 
expectation above mentioned owed its original 
to their commerce with the Jews and Arabians, 
but especially with the Jews, who, in their sev- 
eral captivities, being dispersed through the East, 
spread the knowledge of their prophecies, to- 
gether with their religion, wherever they came, 
and begat that expectation, which was so uni- 
versal that it merited to be taken notice of 
even by the Roman historians."* 

There can be no doubt that a general ex- 
pectation of the kind described by Tacitus and 
Suetonius existed in the East ; and if so, the 
visit of the Magi to Judea, as related in the 

• Macknight, Harmony of the Four Gospels, Note to Matt 
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gospel history, was not an improbable event 
Philosophers, in early ages, were in the habit 
of journeying to distant countries to collect in- 
formation, which was not to be obtained as at 
the present day through the medium of the 
press. That they should travel from Arabia to 
Jerusalem, were it only from motives of curi- 
osity, is not surprising, when they performed 
journeys from Greece to Egypt, and even to 
India, from a similar inducement. 

It was stated by the Magi that they had 
seen his star in the East, — which denoted to 
them the birth of a king of the Jews. What, 
in our modes of speaking, would express sim- 
ply the appearance of a new heavenly body, 
might, in their mystical phraseology, have had 
a very different signification. The star, we may 
suppose, was some meteorological phenomenon. 
The arrival of the Magi in Jerusalem, mak- 
ing inquiries respecting a new-bom king of the 
Jews to whom they desired to pay homage, 
must unavoidably have come to the knowledge 
of Herod, the reigning monarch. He sent, says 
the Evangelist, for the priests and scribes, to 
interrogate them concerning the birth-place of 
the extraordinary personage whom they were 
then expecting. On learning from them that 
Bethlehem was the place designated by the 
prophets, he directed the Wise Men to pro- 
ceed to that city and search diligently for the 
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young child, and when they had found him, to 
return and bring him word, that he might go 
and worship him also. 

It has been taken for granted that the Magi 
did actually go to Bethlehem, as Herod had di- 
rected them, and there found Jesus and his 
motlier. This has led to a charge of discrepan- 
cy in the evangelical relations, — Luke making 
Nazareth to have been the place of the Sav- 
iour's residence after his presentation in the 
temple. But there is no mention in the Gos- 
pel of any particular place to which the Magi 
repaired, ailer they had left Herod. It might 
have been Nazareth. Matthew simply states, 
that, "when they had heard the king, they de- 
parted ; and, lo, the star which they saw in 
the East went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was." To 
be sure, Nazareth was about one degree of latr 
itude north of Jerusalem. But what was this 
distance, especially with a heavenly light to 
guide them, to those who had travelled so 
much farther to see the infant Christ? 

Being divinely admonished not to return to 
Herod, as Matthew goes on to relate, the Magi 
"departed into their own country another way"; 
■whereat the king, disappointed in his perfidi- 
ous designs, "was exceeding wroth, and," de- 
termined not to be frustrated, "sent forth and 
slew aU the children that were in Bethlehem. 
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and in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he 
had diUgently inquired of the Wise Men." 

The evangelical historian says nothing as to 
the accordance of these proceedings of Herod 
with his general spirit and character, as describ- 
ed by other authors. This he naturally would 
have done, if he had been desirous of strength- 
ening the credibility of his own narrative ; for 
nothing would have been easier than to adduce 
similar instances of Herod's perfidy and cruel- 

ty." 

• IV hen inT one looks upnn th(, p im''hmeT tn le infliLted 
Scus Josephus Mi thp [n]iir«s 1 dd not unU tn ki subjects 
hut to bis ncarct relations and takes nohce ot hi3 se^trt and 
unn,li.!iting di&pos Hon then, he will be foreel to allow th^t t wa» 
brutiah and a stranger to all humanitv — Ant quiliei Book XVI 

M'lien near h 3 end attording to the same authontj he pro- 
jected a strange and unbeard-of piece ot posthumous barbarity 
He ^t bethel the most ill istr ous men of the whole Jewish 
natjon out ol tvery v UagL, into a place ealle 1 the Hippodrome 
and there ^hut them in He th n caUei for his sisler Salome and 
her husband Alcxas ind n ade this speech to them I know 
well enough that the Jews will keep a fLStival upon mj death 
Howevei it is in mj power to be mourned for on other accounts, 
and to haic a splendid funeral if you will but be subservient to 
my commands Do but ynu take c ire to send soldiers to encom 
p'js' the«e men that are now in custody and slai tl tm in medi 
atelv upon my death and then dll Judea and every family ol 
them will weep Ai it whether tUy will or no — Jeurnh nar. 
Book I eh xsiiii se< 6 

Josephus often remirks upon Herod a extreme jealoasj with re- 
gard to his crown and his readiness to take any step however 
base for the o 
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I have sometimes thought, that, if the massa- 
cre at Bethlehem had been a mere traditionary 
story, it ' would have been more prodigal of 



I st ations f th s d pOi> tion related by the Jew sh hiatona the 
toll y ng m t s nke every rea ier a a singular ountorp%rt to ks 
w 1 a 1 atro o conduct n the gospel tragedy When the 

t) Anstol ulus whn was ow n th s ventccnth v a'' of h s 
age w t up to the altar arcord Dg to the law to offer the sa'^n 
fieea id h a w th the maraents of h s h gh pr esthooii an i when 
he perf rued the facT d offi e he seened t he ti d ng on h 
an i taller tl an e u.aall^ were at that age and to eshib t n 
h o tena ee a great deal of ihat h gh lam \y he was pr ng 
ir a And a Wd m zeal an 1 affe t o towards h m appeared 
amo g the f eople at d tl e memory of tl e a tio a of h gra d 
f ther Anstobnlua was fre h n the r min h and the r affect on gnt 
so far tlie mastery ot them that thev co Id not forbear to show 
the uelnatons to him Tbej at on e rejoicei and were con 
to nlel and mi gled with good wishei ther jojlul a lamatons 
wl h they made to him till the good will of the mnl t de was 
uade too ev lent, an 1 they more rashly procla nied the happ nebs 
they had rece yed from his familj than was fit u de a, o ar hy 
t 1 d e lone Upon all th s Herod rc"ol ed to complete wl at he 
had ntendtd aga nst tl e young ma When therefore the fest 
^dl Wig o e anl he was tea^ting at Jen ho wth Alexandra 
who e terla ned him thi;"e he wa. then lerj pleasant wth the 

un man and I ew h n nto a lonelj pla e an 1 at the san e 
t me played w th him n a j yen le and ! dicro manner Now 
the nature ot that plite wa hotter than ord nar> so thej went 
out n a hod ad fa sudd and a e n of mtdncs and 
a^ the} stood bj the fihponls ot wh h there were large o es 
abt ut the house thej went to cool them^el es by bath ng because 

1 t> n the m dst of a hot day At first they were only sjiecta- 
tors of He od s er ants and acqua ntan e as the were &w m lung 
bu after a wh le the y n ng man at the stigabon of Herod 
we t to the water amonj, them while s ch of Heroii acqua nt 
an e as he hal apponlel t« do t ippel hm a he was swm 
] \, and ilu „ 1 hin u 1 r wit r n the dark of the e en ng 
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striking incidents. I can suppose that an angel 
would have been represented as coming to the 
rescue of the endangered infant, and a voice 
jfrom heaven have been heard denouncing the 
Divine vengeance against the bloody and im- 
pious Herod. Again, it would have been in 
keeping with a fabulous narrative, if, to com- 
plete the picture of this determined and ruth- 
less tyrant, we had been told that officers were 
sent with the Wise Men to make the more 
sure of accomplishing his murderous object. In 
fact, Strauss thinks the absence of such an 
incident a defect in the narrative. But sup- 
pose it had been introduced. How many skep- 
tics would have remembered the precautionary 
artifices of the murderer of Aristobulus, and ex- 
pressed their surprise that the wily manager of 
that deep-laid tragedy of the drowning of the 
young high-priest in apparent sport should have 
attempted any open assault upon the mysterious 
King of the Jews while the Wise Men who had 
come to worship him were on the spot! How 
much more probable, as we should have heard, 

aa if it had been doao in sport only ; nor did they desist till he 
was entirely suffocated. And thue was Aristobulus murdered." — 
Antiqjiitks, Book XV. ch. iii. see. 3. 

When we are further told, that, from similar motives of jealousy, 
he put to death his favorite wife Mariamne, and two of his own 
eons, the slaughter in Bethlehem seems no longer incredible, but 
rather an internal evidence of Ihe authenticity of the gospel his- 
tory. 
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some adroit and covert machination for accom- 
plishing his cruel design ! 

Matthew informs us, that, at the same time 
that the Wise Men were admonished to return 
to their own country a different way from that 
by which they came, Joseph and Mary were 
warned by Divine Providence to fly with the 
young child into Egypt, where they remained 
till the death of their persecutor had removed 
the occasion of tlieir exile. Their return is 
mentioned by the EvangeMst as a fulfilment of 
the Scripture, " Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son." The original passage is in Hosea xi. 1 : 
— " When Israel was a chUd, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt." It refers to 
the escape of the Israelites from their bondage 
in Egypt. The two cases are very different, 
and yet there is an analogy between them ; 
and a Scripture is often said to be fulfilled, 
when nothing more is intended thereby than 
that it is apposite to the existing occasion, 
without any regard to its original application. 
The ancient Hebrew Scriptures were the Jew- 
ish classics, — and we can easily conceive that 
they should have been frequently cited, as we 
cite our own classic authors, merely to illustrate 
or enforce something of a parallel nature. 

Matthew states, that, when Joseph returned 
from his temporary exile in Egypt, he heard 
that Archelaus was upon the throne of Judea, 
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as the successor of Herod, and, being " afraid to 
go thither," "turned aside into the parts of Gal- 
ilee." A coincidence may here be noted. Ar- 
chelaus did succeed Herod, but was deposed by 
Augustus, who died in the fourteenth year of 
our Lord ; consequently, if, when Joseph return- 
ed from Egypt, Arclielaus was king, Jesus must 
have been m his childhood, though at what 
period of his childhood we cannot accurately 
determine. 

Joseph, it is plainly intimated in the gospel 
narrative, did not expect to hear that Archelaus 
had succeeded Herod. If we turn to Josephus, 
we shall find that Herod had originally, out 
of hatred to Archelaus, bequeathed his king- 
dom to Antipas, his youngest son, but that just 
before his death he altered his testament in 
favor of Archelaus. This latter circumstance 
eeems to have been unknown to Joseph, who, 
at tidings of the death of Herod, concluding 
that Antipas would be his successor, had im- 
mediately left Egypt for his native land, and 
first learned on reaching the borders of Judea 
the unexpected change in the succession. What 
an extent and complication of indirect and mi- 
nute coincidences! And this is not all. Why 
should Joseph have turned aside into Galilee, 
when he heard that Archelaus reigned in Ju- 
dea in the room of his father Herod ? That 
he was so directed of Providence does not di- 
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minish the pertinency of the question. It would 
Keeiii to indicate that Galilee was not under 
the same government as Judea. Yet it was 
so when Joseph left Judea, to go down into 
Egypt. It was so in the time of Herod, But 
by his la.st will Herod divided his kingdom, 
giving Judea to Archelaus, and Galilee and 
Perasa to Antipas. Here, then, the Evangelist 
is explained as to the course he represents Jo- 
seph to have taken, though without giving us 
any direct information for that purpose. More- 
over, we have an historical explanation, though 
not alluded to in the gospel narrative, of Jo- 
seph's preference of Galilee to Judea for his 
place of residence, in the fact of the tyranni- 
cal character of Archelaus, of whom the Jew- 
ish historian relates, that, in a solemn protest 
by his subjecte to the Emperor against his con- 
firmation as their ruler, it was charged, that, 
" lest he should be in danger of not being 
thought the genuine son of Herod, he began 
his reign with the murder of three thousand 
citizens." * But against Antipas, the ruler of 
Galilee, no such allegation of bloodthirstiness 
is brought ; and although, it is true, he bears 
the obloquy, both in Jewish and Christian his- 
tory, of having beheaded John the Baptist, yet 
the Evangelists who relate the particulars con- 
cur in representing the order for John's ex- 
* Josi:puu9, Ji-'uisA War, Book II. oh. vi. sec. 2. 
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ecution to have been given, with reluctance, 
and only in fulfilment of a rash oath made 
to the daughter of Herodias to give her what- 
ever she might ask.* 

These numeroua coincidences seem to render 
the authenticity of this relation a matter of 
just induction, — to say nothing of the evangel- 
ical testimony. Nor ought it to be overlook- 
ed that the facts are all closely linked togeth- 
er. Succeeding events demand the preceding. 
Wise Men come from Arabia to Jerusalem to 
do homage to the new-bom king, and find him, 
in the cottage of Mary. They would not have 
made the visit, nor could they have discovered 
the child, unless they had enjoyed some extrar 
ordinary guidance. Herod betrays his jealousy 
for his crown by destroying all the infants in 
Bethlehem. Why this atrocity ? The arrival 
of the Magi in the metropolis asking about a 
new-bom king of the Jews satisfies this in- 
quiry. A poor Jewish couple with their young 
child fly for refuge to a distant land. Admit 
then hvefe to ha\e been m dingei ind the 
m ittei i-i expl imed 

• The reason assigned bj Jostphus Itr the execution ol Jnhn 
WIS Herod 8 fear of him on account ot his great influence with 
tbe feople If the Jewish h tonan says notliing ol Johns denun 
ciatioi ot the inLeatuous marna^e with Heroliu he mi^ht not hate 
known of It or haie thought it hai Ittle to do wth hia leath 
in (omparsoi with the kin^s jealousy But the pHrtnulanty oi 
the e a geh ^! reUton ifftrJs a pn. impt n i t faioi 
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Strauss remarks, — "As, according to Matthew, 
the birth of Jesus became known at Jerusalem, 
which was in the immediate vicinity, by means 
of the star, — if this representation be historical, 
that of Luke, according to which the shepherds 
were the first to spread abroad, with praises to 
God, that which had been communicated to 
tliem as glad tidings for all people, cannot pos- 
sibly be correct. So, on the other hand, if it 
be true that the birth of Jesus was made 
known m the neighborhood of Bethlehem, as 
Luke states, by an angelic communication to 
the shepherds, Matthew must be in error, when 
he represents the first intelligence of the event 
as subsequently brought to Jerusalem, which is 
only from two to three hours distant from Beth- 
lehem, by the Magi." * 

I find no such statement in Matthew, — that 
the first intelligence of the Nativity was brought 
to Jerusalem by the Magi. But Strauss as- 
sumes, that, if Luke's account of the angelic 
communication to the shepherds had been true, 
the people of Jerusalem would have had noth- 
ing to learn from the Magi about the Saviour. 
Is this worthy of an astute and ingenious critic? 
The arrival of the Magi might have occurred 
many months after the Nativity, or at any time 
when Jesus could properly be called a " young 
chUd " J and it might, accordingly, have been 

•ii/e of Jesus, Vol, L p. 219. 
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at SO late a period aa to have allowed abund- 
ant room for the report of the shepherds to 
have fallen mto obhvion. With the conceptions 
so universally entertained of the proud lineage 
of the Messiah, and of the regal majesty in 
which he was to appear, how long can it be 
supposed that a general and ardent interest 
would be felt throughout the metropoUs — if, 
indeed, any such interest were ever excited — 
in a story, resting on the authority of a few 
humble shepherds, of an angelic announcement, 
of which they were the sole witnesses, that 
Christ the Lord had been born of peasant par- 
entage m the stable of a neighboring village- 
inn ? There would be those to repeat the sto- 
ry, and those to beHeve it, perhaps ; but what 
would become of it after a few months, or 
even a few weeks ? But by-and-by there ar- 
rive in the city a company of persons from 
the East, bearing the mysterious and honored 
title of Magi, bringing with them treasures 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and saying, 
"Where ia he that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to worship him." Here, verily, was some- 
thing to produce excitement, — and no wonder, 
as the EvangeMst relates, all Jerusalem was 
moved. 

The report of the shepherds, it is Intimated 
by Luke himself, made but a transient impres- 
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sion, even upon the Befchlehemites, with the 
exception onlj of the mother of Jesua. " And 
all they that heard it wondered at those things 
which were told them by the shepherds. But 
Mary kept all these things and pondered them 
in her heart." How plainly is it here implied 
that others did not keep them and ponder them 
in their hearts ! They wondered for the mo- 
ment, and that was alL If the shepherds could 
command no more attention to their story 
among then fellow-villagers, how is it to be 
supposed they would meet with hetter success 
in the proud and worldly city of Jerusalem ? 

The Evangelists have related httle of Jesus 
from his infancy to the commencement of his 
ministry. It is nearly all comprised in the ac- 
count of his visit to Jerusalem, at the age 
of twelve, and in the genferal remark of Saint 
Luke, that he "increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man." This is fol- 
lowed by a silence of nearly twenty years. 

Was a chasm so considerable owing, on the 
part of the evangehcal historians, to their igno- 
rance of the foots omitted, or to tlie private, 
un-Messianic character of the facts themselves? 
We know not. This, however, is certam, — fic- 
tion would never have left so considerable a 
void. Ample materials to fill it might have 
been collected from apocryphal sources, at least 
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I can hardly conceive of a less imaginative fear 
ture in the whole gospel narrative. Nothing 
could well wear a more historical appearance. 
The trath is, we have traditions enough, such 
as they are, respecting the sayings and doings 
of Jesus during the period in question. But 
no great critical penetration is requisite to dis- 
cover why they should have been regarded as 
of no authority by persons competent to judge. 
They exhibit little resemblance to the gospel 
relationsj and on this very account have an 
important use. They show what these rela- 
tions themselves would have been, had they 
been the fe,brications of that day. They rep- 
resent Jesus as exercising his miraculous pow- 
ers, not as the appropriate accompaniments of 
a spiritual and benevolent ministry, as we be- 
hold them in such striking and beautiful con- 
sistency in the gospel histories, but frequently 
in order to revenge real or imaginary affronts 
he had received. In short, they describe him, 
as the imagination of the day would naturally 
deUneate any fictitious personage, as marked 
by the vindictive spirit of the age. They re- 
produce such a Messiah as James and John 
would have had their Master to be, when they 
asked his consent to destroy a whole village 
of the Samaritans because the inhabitants treat- 
ed him with inhospitality on his way to Jeru- 
salem. 
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Among the few things related in the Gospels 
concerning the early life of Jesus, as I have 
said, is his visit to Jerusalem in company with 
his parents, when he was twelve years old, and 
the scene in the temple on that occasion, in 
which he forms so conspicuous a figure. At 
this age, it is to be remarked, children were 
considered as entering on the state of man- 
hood, and as being qualified accordingly to par- 
take of the Passover. 

An ingenious writer, in remarking upon this 
visit, observes, that, according to Josephus, Ar- 
chelaus, the successor of Herod, was deposed 
in the tenth year of his reign, corresponding, 
probably, to our Lord's twelfth year, — which 
he thinks may account for the parents of Jesus 
venturing to take him up to Jerusalem at that 
time.* But if this was the regular year for 
the commencement of an attendance upon the 
Passover, we may rather see the event in ques- 
tion, I judge, in the light of a providence, as 
to rendering the journey safe for him. 

"And when they had fulfilled the days," says 
Luke, " as they returned, the child Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and his moth- 
er knew not of it. But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went a day's jour- 
ney; and they sought him among their kinsfolk 

* Undesigned Coincidences in the Wriiings boOi of Ike Old and 
New Testament. By J. J. Bldnt, pp. 345-6. 
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and acquamtance. And when they found hun 
not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, seek- 
ing him." 

A slight coincidence here Is not undeserving 
of notice. We see how early Jesus had estab- 
Ushed himself in the confidence of his parents; 
so that, when they were travelhng in a large 
company, probably a caravan, though they knew 
not where he was, they nevertheless betrayed 
no anxiety about him for a whole day. The 
intelligent and religious spirit he subsequently 
discovers strikingly harmonizes with this reliance 
which they seem to have reposed in him. 

He was found, not as they anticipated, among 
his friends, but sitting in the midst of the doc- 
tors in the temple, hstening to them and ask- 
ing them questions. " It being the custom," 
says Strauss, "for the Eabbius to be placed on 
chairs, while their pupils sat on the ground," 
he makes it a subject of cavil that a child 
should be represented to have been treated 
with so much respect as to be elevated, as he 
states it, " if not to a place of preeminent 
honor, at least to a position of equal dignity" 
with that occupied by the doctors. The ob- 
jection shows what a slight amount of difficul- 
ty is sufficient sometimes to arrest the notice 
of critics who are determined, as they say, to 
read the gospel histories without partiality or 
prejudice. But, in point of fact, no such dis- 
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tinctioii is related to have been shown to Je- 
sus. The EvaKgehst represents him simply as 
" sitting in the midst of the doctors," — but 
whether in a place of more or less or equal 
dignity we have not the slightest hint. 

That the Eabbis should have evinced an in- 
terest in the child Jesus is intrinsically prob- 
able. For suppose that nothing of the "kind 
had occurred. The case would have stood thits. 
Notwithstanding his wonderful nativity had been 
noised abroad, nothing was known of him, as 
■yet, by the leading men of the nation. The atr 
tention of the priesthood had not been drawn 
to the events at Bethlehem; — not even the 
visit of the Magi to Jerusalem had led them 
to keep an eye upon the family of Mary and 
Joseph. The parents went up every year to 
the metropolis to attend the annual feast, and 
the mysterious child himself once penetrated 
into the interior of the temple ; but they took 
no notice of him. The skeptic would hardly 
have been struck with the verisimilitude of 
this account. 

When Ms parents found him in the temple, 
they expressed surprise. Said his mother,— 
" Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Be- 
hold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing." — The thought occurs, — Where had they 
found him? In the sanctuary. And could any- 
thing have been more gratifying ? Why speak , 
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of being thus dealt with? Why not delighted? 
— Very natural, I answer, that they should 
have been pleased to find him in such a place 
and in such company. But is not something 
else still more natural ? Suppose such had been 
their confidence in his attention to their wish- 
es, that they would have considered it literally 
impossible he should knowingly have done any- 
thing to afflict them ; and suppose, also, that 
their alarm for the safety of such a child had 
been what it naturally would have been. Let 
a mother say what would have been the char- 
acter of the emotion exhibited by them, when, 
after a painful search, they at last found him. 
"Would it have been an emotion indicative of 
past solicitude, or only of present gratification 
and joy? 

Jesus replies to his parents by asking if they 
were not sensible he must be about his Fa- 
ther's business, — or, as some would render it, 
in his Father's house. The Jewish doctors are 
said to have taught the people publicly in the 
temple, at the national festivals. It may be 
thought, therefore, that he meant, he was only 
in the regular place and way of his duty, like 
any other child. But how, then, could his con- 
duct have appeared so strange to his parents? 
or how could they have failed to understand 
the import of his answer ? The truth, we may 
believe, . was, that he had a consciousness of 
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his Messianic office, even at this early period, 
which he did not and could not fully explain 
to them. 

In Jesus' mode of speaking to his mother, 
not only on the present occasion, but at oth- 
er times, some have felt there was a tone of 
freedom and superiority hardly to be expected 
from the humble deference of a dutiful sou. 
" How is it that ye sought me t Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business ? " 
So, too, at the marriage-feast in Cana, — "Wom- 
an, what have I to do with thee ? mine hour 
is not yet come." On the cross also, — "Wom- 
an, behold thy son ! " When informed, on one 
occasion, that his mother and brethren were 
at the door, desiring to speak with him, he 
replied, — " Who is my mother ? and who are 
my brethren ? Whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother." In the tone of aU these expressions 
I am struck with something of a moral coinci- 
dence. Do they not betray a deep latent con- 
sciousness in the bosom of Jesus that he was 
raised above all common relations to any hu- 
man being, except in qualified respects? That 
in very truth he did hold a position in which 
all domestic ties were merged, I have no oc- 
casion to say. 

I discover no design on the part of the Evan- 
gelist to invest the early life of his Master 
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with an imposing dignity, or to give us splen- 
did glimpses of those exalted thoughts that 
were then moving in his soul. He makes no 
comment upon what Jesus observed to his par- 
ents ; yet it is impossible not to perceive in 
what he said an underlying consciousness of 
some high mission he was to fulfil, but over 
which a veil was drawn to their eyes. At the 
same time, he plainly alludes to something 
within their knowledge which ought to have 
prevented their surprise at finding him in the 
temple. He referred, we may believe, to the 
extraordinary circumstances of his birth and in- 
fency. 

But who can say, — a skeptic may ask, — that 
all this consciousness of his was not a preco- 
cious exaltation of mind, a natural enthusiasm 
merely? — But a natural enthusiasm must act 
naturally. It must take its cast from surround- 
ing circumstances. It must feel the bias of edu- 
cation, association, sympathy. In a Jew it must 
be a Jewish emotion. It must harmonize with 
Hebrew conceptions, when Hebrew hopes have 
excited it. Yet the Jews, it seems, did not un- 
derstand those inspiring thoughts which filled 
the bosom of the youthful Jesus, — not even his 



Among other things dropped at intervals, in 
the course of this artless narrative, I have not 
been unobservant of the following : — " Behold, 
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thy father and I," says Mary, " have sought 
thee sorrowing." We may, perhaps, detect in 
these words a degree of solicitude concerning 
him, natural to a mother, beyond what was 
manifested by her husband ; but we certainly 
see his solicitude too, though in the early 
stages of the history a reason appears why it 
might have been otherwise, but for an angelic 
communication made to him concerning the 
child. The coincidence may be noticed. 

I may add, that a minute circumstance shows 
how it could have happened that this scene in 
the temple should find a place in the history, 
though there was no disciple present to report 
it It is stated, that Mary " kept all these 
sayings in her heart," — referring to the con- 
versation with her child; — through her, douht> 
less, this conversation, together with the inci- 
dent which gave rise to it, became known to 
the Evangelist. 

Jesus lived with his parents in retirement till 
he was thirty years old. It may seem remark- 
able, that one, who at the age of twelve years 
was conscious of being charged from heaven 
with a higher duty than that of consulting the 
wishes of his earthly friends, should have re- 
mained for so long a period iu obscurity, in the 
bosom of the domestic circle. Suppose merely 
an extraordinary moral prematurity on his part. 
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combined with constitutional enthusiasm, and it 
waa indeed remarkable. In such case, he must 
have been constantly hearing the voice of his 
own mind calling on him, in the fulness of his 
spirit and the inspiration of his object, to go 
forward t« achievement. But suppose him to 
have received an errand from God; what time 
would have been likely to be divmely appointr 
ed for his entrance upon his mission? He of- 
ten spoke of the brevity of his ministry. " A 
little while," he said, "I am with you." It was 
a little while. It could not have been other- 
wise. Without a miracle to prevent it, there 
was necessarily a speedy termination to his lar 
bors. The fierce and powerful hostility he could 
not but excite admitted of no other result. 
These, then, were the alternatives : — Should his 
all-important work, which, under any circumstan- 
ces, must soon be brought to a close, be com- 
menced at as early an age as possible ? or was 
a preference to be given to mature years ? 
True, all this might have been rendered a ma1> 
ter of indifference. God might have imparted a 
miraculous energy to the merest child, and se- 
cured him a respect altogether beyond his years. 
But God does not thwart nor assist the natural 
order of events by special interpositions, when 
the object may be accomplished without them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

A NEW religious era was now commencing. 
The last great prophet was to appear. A glo- 
rious reign of truth and righteousness was to 
be introduced, before which every stronghold 
of sin was to be thrown down. Suppose there 
had been no forerionner of this epoch, — noth- 
ing mentioned of any in the gospel records. 
What would have been said? We can imag- 
ine the discoveries a skeptic would have made 
in those ancient Scriptures to which Christians 
are accustomed to appeal as predicting such a 
herald, and the stress he would have laid up- 
on the belief of the Jews that a pioneer of 
this description was to precede the prophet in 
question. He would, no doubt, have reminded 
us how strong and universal this belief among 
them was, and what important preparation a 
forerunner could have made for the new dis- 
pensation, what a prestige he would have given 
it, — all accompanied with a due suggestion on 
his part, that, when any great end in Provi- 
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dence is to be accomplished, we must presume 
that every suitable measure 'will be adopted 
to insure its success. 

That a forerunner of the Messiah, answer- 
ing to the general expectation of the Jews, 
actually appeared in the person of John the 
Baptist we learn incidentally from other sour- 
ces besides the gospel history. " John, that 
was called the Baptist," says Josephus, " was a 
good man, and comuianded the Jews to exer- 
cise virtue, both as to righteousness towards 
one another and piety towards God, and so to 
come to baptism ;— and they came in crowds 
about him, for they were greatly moved by 
hearing his words." * 

John declared himself to be the herald of the 
Messiah, and preached repentance as the neces- 
sary preparation for admission into the coming 
kingdom. Shortly after, Jesus commenced his 
public ministry. They both taught the same 
general truths, but exhibited a striking distinct- 
ness in their missions. They had separate fol- 
lowers. One never dictated to the other. Each 
maintained his own independent sphere. The 
like is not to be found, so far as I am aware, 
in all religious history. 

Few passages in the' New Testament have 
elicited more interest in the way of interpre- 

• Antiquities, Book XVIU. ch. v. sec. 2. 
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tation, or called forth more various explanar 
tions, tlian the observation of the Forerunner, 
recorded by Saint John, "I knew him not," — 
referring to Jesus, antecedently to his baptism. 
It might appear from this remark that the 
Baptist had had no knowledge of Christ up 
to that moment ; and yet they were near rel- 
atives. The remark occurs twice ; first in the 
following connection: — "And I knew him not" 
(or, " had not known him," — for the verb is in 
the pluperfect) ; " but that he should be made 
manifest to Israel, therefore am I come bap- 
tizing with water." And again, with the in- 
terval of a single verse, as follows: — "And I 
knew him not " (or, " had not known him ") ; 
" but lie that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, ' Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining 
on him, the same is he which baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost.'" 

That John had at least a personal acquaint 
ance with Jesus previously to his baptism ap- 
pears from the statement in Matthew, that, 
when Jesus came to be baptized, " John for- 
bade him, saying, 'I have need to be baptiz- 
ed of thee, and comest thou to me ? ' " He 
must also have long known, — from his own 
parents, surely, if from no other source, — that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and that the time 
would come for him to be proclaimed, and 
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to have his way prepared before him. But 
John's conception of the Messianic office and 
character would seem, primarily, to have been 
simply the common Jewish idea, as expressed 
in the song of his father Zacharias, — name- 
ly, that the coming Deliverer was to "save 
them from their enemies and from the hands 
of all that hated them," — that is to say, ih&t 
he was to be a powerful monarch, who wonld 
free Judea from every yoke, and estabhsh her 
supremacy in the earth. The spiritual object 
of Christ's mission, that he was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, was not at first known to 
John. He had associated no such office with 
his great kinsman, — not till a special commu- 
nication from heaven announced to him, " Up- 
on whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending 
and remaining on him, the same is he which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost." Tor how, 
previously to this communication, should John 
have entertained a more sublimated conception 
of the Messianic office than his father Zacha- 
rias possessed, from whom he probably learned 
all he had hitherto known of the Messiahship 
of Jesus? — and that Zacharias knew nothing 
of any spiritual office which the Messiah was 
to bear is evident from the whole tenor of his 
hymn on the expected coming of Christ. 

It would appear, then, that, before the bap- 
tism of Jesus, John already knew him both 
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personally and as the Messiah, — regarding him, 
however, only as a temporal prince and deliv- 
erer, conformably to the common notions of the 
day, — and that he now for the first time learn- 
ed the spiritual office which he was to sustain, 
in baptizing with the Holy Ghost. And herein 
I find the explanation of his remark, " I had 
not known him," — his meaning being, as I con- 
ceive, that he had not heretofore known him in 
tlie particular character in which he was then 
manifested, his spiritual character. 

A striking incident related in the Acts of 
the Apostles evinces that John, during the first 
of his preaching, had never spoken of Jesus 
in connection with the Holy Ghost, nor spoken 
of the Holy Ghost in any manner whatever. 
" And it came to pass," says the historian, 
" that, while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, hav- 
ing passed through the upper coasts, came to 
Ephesus ; and finding certain disciples, he said 
unto them, 'Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed?' And they said unto him, 
'We have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost.' And he said unto them, 
' Unto what, then, were ye baptized ? ' And 
they said, 'Unto John's baptism.'" Grotius ob- 
serves, that "from hence it appears that John 
baptized unto repentance, but not unto the 
promise of the Holy Ghost."* I should qual- 

• Annotaiiones in Ada i 
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ify this remark by saying, tliat he did not 
baptize unto the promise of the Holy Ghost 
till he had received the heavenly annunciation, 
that Jesus was to baptize witli the Holy Ghost 
Still one point may seem to call for explana- 
tion. The first three Evangelists speak of John 
as announciag, even before the baptism of Je- 
SU8, and, as it would appear, from the very 
outset, that he who was to come after him 
was to baptize with the Holy Ghost. But 
the Evangelists can hardly be said to be strict 
chronologists. Thus, Luke, in his account of 
the Baptist, puts John's imprisonment before 
the baptism of Jesus, though his imprisonment, 
we know, terminated in his death. Writing, 
as they did, some thirty or forty years after 
the events they record, it is natural that these 
events should, in some cases, lie in their mem- 
ories very much in masses and wholes, rath- 
er than in all their several exact connections 
■with times and circumstances. Accordingly, in 
speaking of the great topics of John's preach- 
ing, they might have combined all together in 
a single notice, without accurately distinguish- 
ing the seasons and occasions when particular 
subjects were actually brought forward. An ex- 
acter method would have been, perhaps, too ex- 
aet for such simple and unpractised historians. 

In reply to the repeated inquiries of the 
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Jews and his own followers, John uniformly 
declared, — "I am not the Christ. — He that 
comcth after me is preferred before me, for 
ho was before me. — He must increase, but I 
must decrease." — These ingenuous avowals give 
a lively impression of his sincerity, and of his 
distinct, unvarying consciousness of Hie real re- 
lation in which he stood to Jesus. Yet they 
serve to illustrate how differently a fact which 
affords pleasure t« a believer may be regard- 
ed by one who is differently influenced. To 
Strauss it seems incredible that John should 
ever have made any such declarations, for the 
reason, as he remarks, that "the instance would 
be a solitary one, if a man, whose life had 
its influence on the world's history, had so 
readily yielded the ascendant, in his own era, 
to one who came to eclipse him and render 
him superfluous." * But so far from sinking 
his own importance by acknowledging the su- 
periority of Jesus, John would have made him- 
self a mere pretender by taking the opposite 
course. He had no ascendency to give up. 
He professed, when he commenced his minis- 
try, to act only a subordinate part Having 
announced the arrival of the Messiah, he could 
do no less than treat him with the respect 
due to his Messianic office. 

Strauss has pronounced it inconceivable that 

"Lift of Jesus, VoJ. L p. 331. 
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John should ever have held Jesus to be the 
Messiah, when he could send an embassy to in- 
quire of him whether he was the Messiah or 
not. He also says it is "psychologically impos- 
sible " that John should have become wavering 
in his belief in Jesus, provided he had previ- 
ously witnessed the miracle alleged to have 
been exhibited in testimony of him at his bap- 
tism. A psychological law against moral in- 
constancy and inconsistency would certainly be 
a most happy provision for our benefit. But 
the question is. Where is it to be found? Cer- 
tainly not where it is most wanted, — to keep 
men from uniting to a belief in God a wick- 
ed and godless life. 

John was then in prison, and, with the ideas 
which he cherished of the coming Deliverer, he 
could have entertained little apprehension of 
6ver being deserted himself in his utmost need ; 
yet, as the fact would naturally appear to him, 
he was so deserted. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive that the consequence should have been 
that his belief in Jesus' Messianic testimonials 
sustained a shock. True, he had witnessed one 
of these testimonials with his own eyes ; and 
so had all Christ's disciples witnessed similar 
testimonials to him with their own eyes, — nev- 
ertheless they forsook him at last. In short, 
I have yet to learn of what moral instability 
any man is absolutely incapable. 
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The frankness with which the Evangelists 
have spoken of this embassy from John claims 
a passing remark. It must have been unpleas- 
ant to them to record a fact like this ; yet 
they have recorded it notwithstanding. 

Strauss considers It inconceivable on another 
account that John should ever have believed 
in Jesus. " He who, like the Baptist," says he, 
" esteems it piety to fast and mortify the body, 
wUl never assign a high grade in things di- 
vine to him who disregards such asceticism."* 
What ! John place piety in penances, and the 
like ! When the people asked him what they 
should do to escape the judgments of Heaven, 
does he say, " Abstain from everything pleasant 
to the senses, — macerate the body " ? By no 
means. But, *' He that hath two coats, let him 
impart to him that hath none ; and he that 
hath raeat, let him do hkewise. Exact no more 
than that which is appointed you. Do violence 
to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be 
content with your wages." The Pharisees and 
Sadducfees come to him to be baptized, " 
generation of vipers," he exclaims, "who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? " 
Small appearance this of any exaggerated esti- 
mation on his part of an butside, ceremonial 
righteousness ! 

The ministry of John the Baptist, as it ia 

* Life of Je-ms, Vol. I, p. 331. 
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exhibited in the gospel history, affords one of 
the strongest evidences of the divine mission of 
Jesus. It gives us the actions and sayings of 
a person who manifestly believed in the ex- 
traordinary and heavenly office of the Saviour. 
We feel that it never could have entered into 
the thoughts of one Uke John to bear false 
testimony. No, — Jesus did not stand alone in 
avouching liis 



John proclaimed his own work as being, next 
to the annunciation of the Messiah, that of a 
preacher of repentance. And there is an air of 
deep and artless sincerity in the manner in 
which he performed this duty which may well 
arrest attention. Nothmg can exceed the mor- 
al simplicity and grandeur with which he stood 
upon the banks of the Jordan, where he bap- 
tized those who professed their penitence, and 
with such an undistinguishing admonition to all 
classes — for aU classes were there — called up- 
on them to repent of their sins. Nor does he 
hesitate to express his opinion as to who had 
come without sincerity. He denounces the proud 
hypocrites who were present from the highest 
ranks in Church and State. All Jerusalem, say 
the Evangelists, and all Judea, and all the re- 
gion round about Jordan, came to be baptized 
of him, — Pharisees, and Sadducees, and publi- 
cans, and soldiers, and people, — all sectfi, all 
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occupations, all classes. We see a universal 
and simultaneous religious movement, occasion- 
ed by the expectation of the immediate com- 
ing of the Messiah. 

Similar movements have not been uncommon 
in our own day, and in all ages of the world. 
The one in which John was the conspicuous ac- 
tor he treated witli caution, and yet also with 
respect. No doubi^ we ought to do tlie same 
in all similar instances. Eeligious sympathy 
is a provision of a kind Providence for com- 
municating to all men the benefit of each oth- 
er's religious convictions a,nd sensibilities. Mul- 
titudes are immersed in the world, taken up 
with secular business or with public transactions 
and events. But some have more moral individ- 
uality, or they feel the force of some divine 
visitation, or the Spirit of God is pleased to 
strive more particularly with their hearts. And 
there is a religious sympathy awakened around 
them. And why not? why not sympathy in 
our highest concerns, as well as in any of the 
ordinary interests and relations of life? True, 
a mere sympathetic religious feeling has some 
peculiar charactfiristica by which it is distin- 
guished from the proper individuality of relig- 
ious impression which has its centre in one's 
own bosom. It is vivified and put in action 
by the force of example. Its first impulse is 
to fall into the religious current that is sweep- 
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ing around it. It impels to join with the 
throngs that are crowding the churches. It 
hstens to the preacher who may happen to 
address it ' It has httle choice of reUgious top- 
ics beyond his selection. The love of God or 
the blessed promises of the gospel may be the 
inspiring theme ; or, on the other hand, the aw- 
ful consequences of unropented sin may be the 
only subject presented. The rehgious sensibil- 
ity, surrendered to the reigning sympathy, is 
ready to be moved in any direction in which 
the force is applied. 

All this, as some may think, savors too much 
of externality and mechanism. But there is 
one deep individuahtyj one strong personal emo- 
tion, which is almost invariably present at such 
seasons, and which is worth all these sympar 
thetic experiences. It is that of a lively sense 
of past transgression. It is prayer against be- 
setting sins, against private faults, against this 
conscious immorahty and that conscious immo- 
rahty. There is a natural afdnity between con- 
demnation of sin and rehgious feeling, however 
the latter may be excited. Call no state of 
mind artificial in which a man is alive to his 
past errors and supplicates for assistance to 
forsake them. There may be a retrogression. 
The spirit of contrition and sense of sin may 
dwindle down and sink away. But blessed the 
hope they may not ! 
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Disadvantages there are, no doubt, in all such 
religious feeling as springs from aught else than 
personal conviction, the turning of the mind of 
its free accord to God and duty. He whose 
religious interest is sympathetic is apt to take 
too much for granted which is addressed to 
him by the leaders of such movements aa I 
have described. Any sect can take him into 
their training and submit him to their opinions. 
He is apt to judge of his religious condition by 
the degree of enthusiasm they may induce or 
feel a motive to encourage in their converts. 
He is in danger, therefore, of an exaltation too 
high for an humble and abiding peace. Hope 
is succeeded by despondency ; and tiiis trans- 
ition he TvOl be liable to regard as a proof 
that all his past experience has been one mere- 
ly of imagination. 

Better, then, to begin aright in the original 
plan of our lives, in a true feeling of our du- 
ties, in an immediate knowledge of God, having 
a holy centre of our own, an individual and 
inner life of religious principle, than to be in- 
debted to sympathy for any after-communica- 
tion of religion, or to any source liable to be 
regarded as extrinsic and incidental, and sepa- 
rate fix)m the essential tempers, tastes, and 
motives of our own hearts. Better be from 
the first a calm and constant reader of the 
Bible than suddenly repair to it in an excited 
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frame of mind and under the dictation of oth- 
ers. Dost thou love God and Christ and thy 
fellow-men? Keep on quietly as thou hast com- 
menced, — self-surrendered to the Divine will, 
living a blameless life, and praying and striv- 
ing earnestly to grow in all true holiness. 
Tour course need not be a fluctuating one in 
order to be truly Christian, It cannot, indeed, 
be one of continual successes. Often disturb- 
ed, mortified, and disheartened you must be. 
But as you yield yourself more and more 
flexibly to tlie will of God, the blessed work 
of the Spirit will go on, and you will grad- 
ually become a new man in Christ Jesus. 

I see no difference between Jesus and his 
forerunner, in the general tone of their senti- 
ments ; only more refinement and elevation, 
more entire spirituality of views, more gen- 
tleness and tenderness, in the great Teacher, 
John bore no slight resemblance to an ancient 
prophet. His office required it, A generation 
of cold, hypocritical formahsts needed a stem 
preacher of righteousness, to prepare them for 
the gospel day. The people, moreover, were 
on tiptoe, looking for just such a forerunner 
of the Messiah as he was. And besides, John 
was of the order of Nazarites, whose vows 
bound them to great austerity in their modes 
of life. 
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But Jesus plainly sought to give no repul- 
sive aspect to his doctrine. His ministry re- 
quired an easy intercourse with the world at 
large. Austerity would have been in the way 
of a spiritual and universal religion. It is 
impossible to overlook the want of correspond- 
ence between his example and any such stern- 
ness as some have attributed to many of his 
maxims. Thus, they quote Ms precepts not to 
lay up treasures on earth, to take no thought 
for the morrow, and so forth, as pointing to a 
recluse and monastic life. They view his whole 
system as leading to contempt of the world. 
They say it is adapted to thwart man's nature, 
and induce a morbid condition of the soul. But 
everything tends to prove that it was his ob- 
ject only to raise the highest conceptions of 
the spiritual character of his rehgion. He meant 
to open to his disciples deeper and serener foun- 
tains of peace and trust than are afforded by 
this passing and fluctuating state. He nowhere 
calls them to follow the ascetic and supersti- 
tious usages of a monkish life. In the room 
of shunning all communion with the world, and 
not mingling in its pursuits, he tells them to 
let their light so shine before men, that they, 
seeing their good works, may glorify their Far 
ther who is in Heaven. His own freedom of 
social intercourse drew down upon him the an- 
imadversions of the bigots about him. His 
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ministry was a scene of the most varied and 

active fellowship with all classes ; we find him 
sitting at meat alike with publicans and Phar- 
isees, at marriage-feasts and at the tables of 
the rich ; and so much did he avoid all ap- 
pearance of an unsocial spirit, that he was 
charged by his enemies with going to the op- 
posite extreme. 

With the preaching of John the Baptist, as 
described by the Jewish and gospel writers, 
and the history of the eventful era announced 
by hun, is associated the memorable prophecy 
in Malachi : — " Behold, I wiU send my messen- 
ger, and he shall prepare the way before me : 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple, and the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in [or wish for] : 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
But who may abide the day of his coming ? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth ? For 
he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' soap ; 
and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver : and he shall purify tlie sons of Levi, 
and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in right- 
eousness." 

In his denunciations of divine retribution, the 
prophet sets forth the prominent sins of the 
times referred to in his prediction, and it will 
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be perceived that they are principally those 
which Christ especially noticed in his reproba- 
tion of the degenerate people of bis day: — "I 
will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, 
and against the adulterers, and against false 
swearei-s, and against those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fa- 
therless, and that turn aside the stranger from 
his right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of 
Hosts." These words find a correspondence in 
those bold and cutting rebukes in which our 
Lord exposed the profligacy of his own times, 
and which he so pointedly directed against adul- 
terers and those who betrayed others into adul- 
tery by their false doctrines of divorcement, — 
against false swearers and those who encour- 
aged false swearing by their absurd distinctions 
between oaths, — against those who wronged the 
fatherless and the widow, and who were the 
signal objects of his most solemn denuncia- 
tions. 

But perhaps no portion of the prophecy ex- 
hibits more striking coincidences with the events 
of the gospel age than the conclusion: — "Be- 
hold, the day cometh that shall bum as an 
oven ; and all the proud, yea, and ah that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day that 
cometh shall bum them up, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, that it shall leave them neither root 
nor branch. But unto you that fear my name 
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shall the Sun of righteousness arise with heal- 
mg m his wings. . . . Behold, I will send you 
Ehjah the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord : and he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, lest I come and smite tiie earth with 
a em-se," — or, in other words, so as to prevent, . 
if possible, or take the appropriate means to 
prevent, the infliction of punishment on the 
land, — not earth, as the original, not only here, 
but often elsewhere also, is inappropriately ren- 
dered in the common vei-sion of the Scrip- 
tures. 

When this prophecy was uttered, the Jews 
had returned from that long captivity in Baby- 
lon to which the predictions of national judg- 
ments in the Old Testament so frequently refer. 
But the spirit of prophecy foresaw in the dis- 
tant future a still heavier judgment awaiting 
them for their sins. Such a calamity actually 
befell them in the gospel age, — a calamity far 
exceeding any they had ever before experien- 
ced. Moreover, not many years anterior to this 
catastrophe, a remarkable person, styling him- 
self a messenger from God, and who authen- 
ticated his commission by miracles, made his 
appearance in Judea, preaching everywhere a 
subhme system of piety and virtue, severely 
reproving the people for their immoralities, and 
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denouncing the corruption of the priesthood. 
Thus was it foretold. As his immediate pre- 
cursor, came also one who might be termed 
another Elijah, from the strong resemblance he 
bore to that stem and minatory prophet, as- 
sailing the vices of the day with remarkable 
zeal and boldness, and endeavoring to persuade 
the Jews to a general reformation as the only- 
means of averting an impending destruction 
which would prove, he observed, as "an axe 
laid to the roots of the trees." A personage 
every way resembhng him had been announ- 
ced by the Messianic prophets, and our Saviour 
declared that John was the individual foretold. 
Does any one say that all this is certainly 
quite remarkable, — but that still it is possible 
that John, notwithstanding he was a just man, 
and held in the highest reverence, might have 
been misled by an ardent imagination in sup- 
posing himself the Forerunner predicted ? One 
thing is plam. The destruction of Jerusalem 
shortly after his day was no illusion of the 
imagination. The catastrophe really took place, 
whatever may be thought of its being a fulfil- 
ment of the judgment denounced by Malachi. 
It followed the preaching of John, precisely as 
it had been predicted that a tremendous calam- 
ity to Judea would follow the preaching of a 
prophet w-hose description strikingly answers to 
tliat of the Baptist. And as that terrible event 
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which overthrew and scattered the Jewish nar 
tion soon after the time of the Forerunner was 
no matter of fancy, neither could any imaginar 
tion have foreseen it In the time of Malachi, 
there was no apparent reason for expectmg 
that any such ruin was to be visited upon the 
land. But it took place notwithstanding. Ex- 
plain it as we may, it t«ok place. Not only 
was Judea trampled down and wasted immedi- 
ately after the time of the Baptist, not only 
did the day come which burned like an oven, 
hut, from that lime to this, it has continued 
to bum so as to leave the stock of Israel 
neither root nor branch of what it once was. 
In preaching, therefore, as he did, of a calam- 
ity to come, John labored under no false ex- 
pectations. Terrible as was the prophet's de- 
scription of it, it was not more terrible than 
the event predicted actually proved. 

Another circumstance shows that John was 
laboring under no inflation of mind, was heat- 
ed by no fire of his own kindling. When ask- 
ed whether he was the Ehas who was to come, 
he answered in the negative. He might have 
believed, as his countrymen generally believed, 
in a literal reappearance of the real Elias as the 
hnmediate forerunner of the Messiah, and have 
intended his reply to suit this erroneous opin- 
ion. Certain it is, that we see nothing in him 
like a propensity to exalt himself He declines 
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iin honorable title wliieli really belongs to him; 
and self-diminution is no characteristic of far 
naticism. He manifests nothing like a mind 
lifted above the real and actual into the re- 
gion of dreams and fancies. In short, there is 
no mistaking the marks of a sincere and calm 
conviction in the bosom of the Baptist, that he 
was truly the harbinger of the Coming One. 

I need not say what a great thing it was 
for the new dispensation to be ushered in by 
such a herald as John. A character and repu- 
tation like his, placed in the forefront of the 
incoming religion, formed a seasonable antago- 
nism to the prejudices of his countrymen against 
a lowly and spiritual Messiah. They were hap- 
pily adapted to create a counterbalance for the 
truth against the opposing influence of great 
names. 

In John the Baptist we behold a connecting 
link between Moses and Christ. Jesus pro- 
nounced him more than a prophet. It was, 
perhaps, because he more than predicted the 
coming of the Messiah; he pointed him out to 
the people, and was himself an immediate and 
efficient coadjutor in the Saviour's labors. Yet 
at the same time Jesus said that even the least 
in the kingdom of heaven was greater than 
John. This could have had no reference, how- 
ever, to the personal character of the Fore- 
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runner, but is to be regarded as referring 

merely to the introductory nature of his office, 
or to the defective views entertained by him 
in common with his countrymen. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION. 

With the multitudes who came to be bap- 
tized of John in Jordan came Jesus also and 
received baptism at the hands of the Forerun- 
ner. Considered as an ordinance for the pen- 
itent, it would seem open to inquiry, why the 
Saviour should have admitted the applicability 
of this rite to himself Yet John, though he 
would have declined administering it to Jesus, 
appears to have been influenced by no other 
scruple than a deep sense of his own unwor- 
thiness to perform it on a person so much his 
superior. Some have supposed that our Lord 
wished to imitate a similar observance required 
of the Jewish priests when they entered on 
the duties of their office. But he says noth- 
ing of this himself The appearance is, that 
he meant to comply with the ordinance in its 
general design. Baptism denotes purity. Saint 
Peter speaks of it as " the answer of a good 
conscience toward God." As administered to 
the crowds who confessed their sins on the 
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banks of the Jordan, it was typical of the new 
and holy Ufa on which they were professedly 
entering. As observed by Jesus, it had a still 
closer and higher correspondence to its original 
import. In him its complete spiritual signifi- 
cance was realized. By honoring the emblem 
of personal holiness, he honored the principle 
of which it was symbolical. This was reason 
enough for its observance by him. It became 
him to teach us in every possible way the 
importance of that interior purity on which 
our acceptance with God depends. It has been 
generally thought that he meant to enforce 
the observance of this and all similar duties 
upon his disciples by his own example. But 
even for this purpose, the act, in itself con- 
sidered, must have been suitable for him; oth- 
erwise it would have been an example of per- 
forming an inappropriate ceremony. 

The evangehcal history connects a remarka- 
ble event with the baptism of Jesus. " And 
Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way out of the water ; and, lo ! the heavens 
were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove and lighting 
upon him ; and, lo ! a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, ' This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.' " Such is Matthew's account, with 
which Mark's and Luke's substantially agree. 
That of John is as follows : — " And John bare 
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record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven Hke a dove, and it abode upon him. 
And I knew him not; but He that sent me 
to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
' Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing and remaining on him, the same is he 
which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.' " This 
is the Baptist's own account, as preserved by 
the Evangelist He says nothing of the voice ; 
he speaks only of the dove. Why this omis- 
sion ? The answer, I conceive, is plain. John 
is tclhng how he knew Jesus to be the per- 
son who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost. 
It was by the descent of a dove, or a dove- 
like appearance, upon Jesus, by which the Spirit 
had previously informed him the person in 
question would be designated. This sign, he 
observes, he had actually witnessed. He does 
not say what else he had seen, or what else 
had occurred. He mentions the fact he has 
occasion to mention, and nothing more. 

Some have regarded this entire account of 
the wonderful phenomenon attending the bap- 
tism of Jesus as mere bold Oriental imagery. 
Others believe, that, though nothing, perhaps, 
was seen in the actual shape of a dove, there 
was a descent of something with a dovelike 
motion. But most adopt a literal interpretation 
throughout. 

The question occurs, — If the Divine Spirit 
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wag the proper parent of Jesus, why should 
it descend and abide upon him? It could not 
thereby produce a more intimate union be- 
tween them.— No, but it could signalize and 
assure the union which did actually subsist. 

After the Baptism succeeded that remarkable 
scene usuallj called the Temptation. Strauss 
sees here a discrepancy in the evangelical re- 
lations. He says,* that, while, according to the 
first three Evangelists, Jesus, immediately after 
his baptism, "betakes himself for forty days to 
the wilderness, where the temptation occurs, 
and then returns into Galilee, — John, on the 
contrary, is silent concerning the temptation, 
and appears ' to suppose an interval of a few 
days only between the baptism of Jesus and 
his journey mto GaHlec, thus allowing no space 
for a six-weeks' residence in the wildemess." 
This supposition, of " an interval of a few days 
only between the baptism of Jesus and his 
journey into Galilee," is ascribed to the Evan- 
gelist on the ground that two days before the 
journey in question John the Baptist is repre- 
sented as givmg an account of the miraculous 
incident which occurred at the baptism, and 
" that the most natural inference is that the 
baptism took place immediately before John's 
narrative of its attendant occurrences," — a most 

• Life of Jesus, Vol. I. p. 370. 
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exti-aordinary inference certainly, and plainly un- 
supported, even according to Strauss's own show- 
ing, by anything contained in the evangelical 
record. " The fourth Evangelist," as Strauss re- 
marks, " commences his narrative with the testi- 
mony which the Baptist delivers to the emissa- 
ries of the Sanhedrim ; the next day, he makes 
the Baptist recite the incident which in the 
synoptical [or first three] Gospels is followed 
[preceded, rather] by the baptism " ; or, more 
circumstantially, the next day, John, seeing Je- 
sus approaching, points him out to the by- 
standers as "the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world," and then in evi- 
dence relates the particulars of his manifesta- 
tion at his baptism. " Again, the next day," 
Strauss continues, "he causes two of his disci- 
ples to follow Jesus ; farther, the next day, as 
Jesus is on the point of journeying into Gali- 
lee, Philip and Nathanael join him ; and lastly, 
on the third day, Jesus is at the wedding in 
Cana of Galilee." Tlie utmost to be gathered 
from all this is, that two days before the de- 
parture of Jesus into GalUee his forerunner 
makes incidental mention of his baptism ; but 
of the length of time which had elapsed since 
the baptism took place we have not the sMght- 
est intimation. There is nothing whatever in 
the narrative to preclude the supposition of 
an interval of forty days, or even twice forty 
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days, or whatever other period might have been 
necessary for him to have in the mean time 
gone into the wilderness and passed through 
the temptation, as related by the other Evan- 
gelists, and then to have retiomed to the Jor- 
dan, as here noticed, for a second interview 
with his forerunner. 

But to turn to the scene of the Temptation. 
Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness, and there, after fasting forty days, we 
are told that he was importuned by a tempter 
to convert stones into bread to satisfy his hun- 
ger ; then, that he was transported to the pin- 
nacle of the temple, and urged to cast himself 
down from that lofty eminence, so as to give 
occasion for a fulfilment of the Scripture that 
the angels should bear him up ; and that, last- 
ly, there were shown to him from the top 
of a high mountain all the kingdoms of the 
world, which the tempter offered to bestow on 
him, provided he would fall down and worship 
him. 

Literally understood, the account presents su- 
pernatural facts. It is, indeed, a matter of 
doubt how far it was intended to be so un- 
derstood. Calvin supposes that a part of the 
temptation was a vision. Many regard it in 
this hght throughout, and as intended to de- 
pict some of the principal trials upon which 
Jesus was then entering in his great ministry, 
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and which he thus conquered mentally in an- 
ticipation of their actual occurrence. 

The language of the Evangelist is, that Je- 
sus " was led up of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness." "VVe have parallel expressions in the 
prophet Ezekiel. "Now it came to pass in 
the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the 
fifth day of the month, as I was among the 
captives by the river of Chebar, that the heav- 
ens were opened, and I saw visions of God." 
He says expressly that they were visions ; but 
then he describes them as though they were 
actual occurrences. " And I heard a voice of 
one that spake. And he said unto mc, ' Son 
of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
unto thee.' And the Spirit entered into me, 
when he spake unto me, and set me upon ray 
feet, that I heard him that spake unto me. 
And he said unto me, ' Son of man, I send 
thee to the children of Israel.' " " Then the 
Spirit took me up, and I heard behind me a 
voice of a great rushing." " So the Spirit liftr 
ed me up, and took me away, and I went in 
bitterness, in the heat of my spirit." " And 
the Spirit lifted me up between the earth and 
the heaven, and brought me in the visions of 
God to Jerusalem." " Moreover, the Spirit lift- 
ed me up and brought me unto the east gate 
of the Lord's house." " Afterwards the Spirit 
took me up and brought me in a vision by 
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the Spirit of God into Chaldea." ''In the vis- 
ions of God brought he me into the land of 
Israel, and set me upon a very high moun- 
tain." 

Here are mentioned changes of place by the 
agency of the Spirit, apparently real, which 
were only visionary. If anything, therefore, 
is to be gained by supposing the Temptation 
to have been chiefly mental, the bold Orien- 
tal character of Scriptural language may be 
urged in support of such a view, 

Christ was first solicited to perform a miracle 
to satisfy his hunger. Either because he saw 
that the proper period had not arrived for the 
termination of his fast, or that he considered his 
supernatural powers as not intended to be used 
for his own benefit, he refused to exert them, 
observing, — "Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God." We notice the same spirit 
through his whole ministry. He never betrays 
any anxiety about his own personal comforts. 
One long course of labors, trials, exposures, sac- 
rifices, was his life. 

He was next urged to cast himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, in order to let 
the multitude see, by the miracle that should 
be performed for his preservation, that God was 
with him. "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God," was his memorable reply. " Thou 
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ehalt not trifle with Providence, or presume to 
think of drawing out the Divine power by any- 
voluntary acts of thy own for this purpose." 
To create an unnecessary occasion for a mira- 
cle, with a view to eliciting one, was, in his 
opinion, an offence against God. It is observ- 
able how he always avoids such appeals to 
the Divine power. He performed no gratui- 
tous miracles, miracles that were their own end, 
as if meant only to astonish the beholder. He 
walked upon the sea, but he did not invite 
the multitude to the shore to see it done ; it 
was done in the night-time, and solely for the 
benefit of his disciples. Not that he always 
studied secrecy in the supernatural testimonies 
he gave of God's presence with him. This 
would too much have limited their effect and 
impaired their evidence. Still they always met 
some special occasion of the moment, exhib- 
iting his wisdom, goodness, and power at the 
same time. Strikiag the contrast, in this re- 
spect, between the evangehcal and apocryphal 
miracles! In the latter the manifest object is 
always to excite wonder merely. One of them 
exhibits Jesus as giving life to some images of 
birds which he had made of clay, when play- 
ing with children of his own age. A fabulist 
would hardly be apt to ask whether a pre- 
tended miracle accorded or not with the proper 
purpose of such a phenomenon. Its eflfect up- 
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on the imagination would be sufficient with 
him. The same with an impostor. Hence the 
unifonn benevolence exhibited in the Christian 
miracles fonns no slight argument for their 
genuineness. 

The spirit which Jesus manifested, in waiting 
calmly, and even sufferingly, upon the Divine 
will, — doing nothing impatiently or premature- 
ly, either out of its place or before ita season, 
— is to be seen not merely in the first two 
temptations in the wilderness, but in all the 
trials of his life. Thus, he seems never to 
have been without a sense of the tragical death 
which awaited him. But it induced no precip- 
itancy in his conduct We can readily con- 
ceive that one who knew he was destined to 
a martyr's fate, and who always saw it im- 
pending over him, should often exclaim, " I 
have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished!" — but 
not so readily how he should be able to main- 
tain a constant care not to hasten the catas- 
trophe a single moment before its time. That 
time had plainly arrived, when the rulers had 
made up their minds to arrest him at all 
events, as they clearly had at the time they 
bribed one of his disciples to point him out to 
the officers in the garden of Gethsemane. Nev- 
er before this did he go like a lamb to the 
slaughter. He had shunned danger. He had 
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avoided multitudes. He had retired from time 
to time into remote places. But a determina- 
tion once exhibited by the civil authorities to 
resort to violence, once power, maHce, and 
treachery combined to get possession of his 
person, a miracle alone coiald preserve him; 
for opportunities to effect their purpose could 
not be wanting. Continual escapes on his 
part would have compromitted his dignity and 
self-respect. His hour had evidently come, and, 
having come, he confronts his enemies and 
calmly says to them, — for how calmly does he 
say it ! — " I am he whom you seek." "We 
mark the mind made up, whose trust and 
peace and portion were in God. His life, we 
see, he felt to be a sacrifice which in God's 
own time was to be offered upon the altar 
of humanity. He held it prudently, while it 
was to be held at all, — but ever with a steady 
foresight of the coming hour, and with an up- 
lifted eye to the Divine will. 

In conclusion of his temptations in the wil- 
derness, all the kingdoms of the world are of- 
fered to Jesus, if he will desert his moral posi- 
tion and go over to the tempter. He is put 
to the test, whethei' he is capable of being 
governed by selfish ambition. " Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God," is his sublime reply, 
" and him only shalt thou serve." The Jews 
threw their whole national weight into the scale 
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of this temptation, by the secular ideas they 
entertained of the Messianic kingdom, and their 
eagerness to put a temporal crown upon the 
head of Christ But he resisted this strongest 
of all earthly seductions, when he was the on- 
ly person living who had sufficient insight into 
the true nature of the Messianic office to S'sc 
it in the hght of a seduction. 

The entire scene thus presents itself to me. 
The Spirit of God, which was given to Jesus 
without measure, was bestowed upon him for 
a special purpose, at the commencement of 
his ministry, — with reference, that is, to the 
martyr work upon which he was now enter- 
ing, a work involving such heavy trials and 
sufferings to himself and such important bless- 
mgs to the world. We know how he sought 
and how he received his Father's aid. " An- 
gels came and ministered unto him." A voice 
from the clouds pronounced over him, — "This 
is my beloved Son." ■ He prayed with the deep- 
est fervor for divine strength. Wliat more 
suitable, then, than that those mysterious trials 
which lay before him, in which he would so 
require the assistance of the Spirit, should be 
preceded by some impressive and particular as- 
surances from the Spirit of its own all-suffi- 
cient presence with hun, whenever it should be 
needed to enable him to sustam and overcome 
them? 
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Thus he is moved by the Sph-it to go into 
the wilderness of Judea, wliere, without any 
suffering, he is enabled to endure a suspen- 
sion of physical sustenance sufficiently long to 
have been fatal to bun in the ordinary course 
of Nature. He fasts forty days and hungers 
not. He begins his public career, that is, witti 
a wonderful experience of Almighty care. If 
he is to be subjected to many hardships, and 
yet is never to perform a miracle for himself, 
he receives at the outset a striking proof of 
that Almighty support on which he may rely. 
But in the midst of this protracted fast Nature 
is suddenly set freo, and he feels the cravings 
of hunger,— when, lo ! he has another experi- 
ence of the divine power to which he may- 
look forward with cheerful trust to be with him 
under any test of his submission and self-com- 
mand, however severe, to which he may be 
subjected. The Spirit above measure is pres- 
ent with him again, and he is enabled cahnly 
and nobly to say to this fierce impulse of No, 
ture,— " Man shall not live by bread alone." 
What a ground of reliance this for all future 
fortitude he may need ! 

Again, a visionary tempter solicits him to 
renounce the unostentatious spirit he so natu- 
rally unites with a consciousness of his real, 
superhuman rank, and to perform some act 
whereby he may gain the praises of men. In 
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an imaginary scene which seems to him a 
reality, he is on the pinnacle of the temple. 
All Jerusalem is before him, inviting him to 
prove the divine protection which is promised 
in the Scriptures to the personage he professes 
to he, by casting himself off and being borne 
up by angel hands. But his soul is strong 
in the Lord anew. The Spirit is with him. 
He is equal to the resistance required, and 
says, — " Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God." 

Another scene becomes for a moment a mi- 
raculous reality to his view. He sees earthly 
empires spread out before him in all their mag- 
nificence and glory. The sceptre of universal 
worldly dominion glitters in his eyes. It seems 
to be offered to him. But the Spirit is with 
"him again, and he is enabled to turn with 
scorn from this powerful lure, and say, — " Get 
thee behind me, Satan ! " 

How grateful to his feelings these repeated 
and intensified proofs of that indwelling pres- 
ence of the Spirit on which he may repose 
his trust with regard to the unexperienced 
trials of his eventful and heavenly work! An- 
ticipate what pains, what moral dangers he 
may, in that great errand on which he is go- 
ing forwajrd, here is actual supernatural ex- 
perience to assure him that his Father will 
fulfil the prophetic word :—" Behold my ser- 
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vant whom I uphold ! I have put my Spirit 
upon him. He shall not fail nor be discour- 
aged till he has set judgment in the eartli." 
Well might the Evangelist say, after the scene 
in the wilderness, — " And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee " ! 

But some may ask, — How could Jesus Christ 
be tempted? — Temptation, I answer, is not in- 
compatible with the most triumphant resistance 
to it. It need not endanger us, if it only 
try us. It has performed its noblest office, not 
when it has tested, but when it has attested 
our moral principles. Inconceivable, do wo say, 
that Jesus should have yielded to any form or 
degree of temptation? And what has made it 
inconceivable, but that strength of character 
which be actually exhibited, under all the mor- 
al trials by which he was assailed ? 

If the disciples had invented a grand pageant 
of temptation for their Master's glory, it would 
hardly have been the one they have record- 
ed of him. With their ideas, they would not 
have represented it as a counsel worthy of the 
Prince of Darkness, that, in the last extremity 
of hunger, Jesus should be invited to perform 
a miracle for his own relief, and thus do for 
himself what he so often did for others under 
similar circumstances. The same of the next 
temptation. Would the fishermen of Galilee, 
of their own instinct, have revolted at the 
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thought of his displaying his supernatural pow- 
ers for the very purpose of such display, — 
that is, to awaken and intensify the faith of 
the spectators? True, we of the present day, 
with that more discriminating moral culture we 
have enjoyed, can perceive, on reflection, that 
it was best he should confine his miracles to 
works of benevolence and special instruction. 
But in that age a rounder, stronger, warmer 
view of their proper occasions would naturally 
have been taken. Our standard as to such 
matters has felt the refining influence of Chris- 
tianity, and leads us to admire the example 
which Jesus exhibited, in so uniting, as he 
did, the manifestation of his supernatural gifts 
with the merciful objects of his divine mission, 
and making the utmost of his wonderful en- 
dowments for the benefit of men. But no such 
standard, I suspect, would have heen acknowl- 
edged by people generally, or even hy the best, 
at that period. The more decisive, on this ac- 
count, the evidence for the record as it stands. 
Fiction would not have invented temptations 
the point of which would have been unseen 
by those to whom the story was addressed. 
Tradition would not have preserved tempta- 
tions through ages that could not feel the 
force of them, unless this tradition had heen 
truly and literally historical. 
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CHAPTER, XI. 

THE APOSTLES AND EVANGELISTS. 

Among the earliest acts of Jesus, after he 
commenced his public ministry, was the choice 
of a company of followers to be his immediate 
and constant attendants. He appointed twelve 
of his disciples for this purpose, under the 
name of Apostles. There have been various 
conjectures as to what determined him in fa- 
vor of this particular number. A larger num- 
ber would have been more likely to excite 
the jealousy of the Jewish rulers; a smaller 
could not be desirable, when they were to be 
the special witnesses and reporters of his mir- 
acles and teachings. "I deem it," says an able 
writer, "one of the strongest evidences of the 
truth of our Saviour's miracles, that they were 
performed not only in sight of the multitude, 
but of a select company, who were too famil- 
iar with him to be deceived themselves, and 
too honest to join with him in deceiving oth- 
ers. Being brought into the midst of his op- 
erations, they were qualified to judge of their 
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reality and integrity, and therefore qualified to 
report them to the world with all the warmth 
of conviction, and all the directness, particular- 
ity, and authority of constant experience and 
repeated vision. A changing crowd, never com- 
posed, perhaps, on any two occasions, of the 
same materials, might have been mistaken; but 
a band of twelve companions could not have 
been. They were fitted, as in no other way 
they could have been so weE, for the pur- 
pose of declaring to men the power from 
above with which their Master was invested ; 
and that they might be thus prepared was 
one of his designs in choosing them. ' Ye 
are tvUnesses of these things,' said he to the 
Eleven, after his resurrection from the dead. 
He evinced a consciousness of innocence and 
sincerity by admitting so many partakers of 
his secret counsels and his daily deeds ; and 
he manifested his wisdom by securing such an 
irrefragable testimony to the reality of those 
signs from heaven which pointed him out as 
truly the Son of God." * 

With these companions always attending him, 
he enjoyed an opportunity of communicating 
his thoughts more freely and clearly than would 
have been possible under any other circum- 
stances. It was thus only he could secure 

• Lives of the Tweioe Apostles. By ¥. W. P. Gheenwood. pp 
31-32. 
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competent depositories and teachers of his re- 
ligion. And the humble walks of life from 
which they were taken render more observa- 
ble the elevated sentiments they have ascribed 
to him. Many of his discourses which they 
have recorded were far from answering to 
their ideas. His lessons upon meekness, for- 
giveness, and mercy before sacrifice were plain- 
ly indebted to no suggestions of theirs ; they 
would have had him call down fire from heav- 
en to consume his enemies. In short, we have 
received his sentiments through a medium in- 
capable of improving them, — and can only be 
struck with what we may believe was the 
reverence which prevented the attempt. 

His appointment of a number of persons to 
be constant attendants upon his ministry was 
fraught with another advantage. It was im- 
portant that no part of his example should 
be lost. Yet much of it must have been lost, 
but for those who were constantly with him 
to tell us aU they saw and knew of him in 
private. They might have drawn a very im- 
perfect character without being aware of its 
imperfection; but they have recorded nothing 
we could wish had been omitted. Why the 
Gospels are not full of inconsistencies in the 
whole spirit and conduct of the Saviour, such 
as Christians now would be obliged to defend 
as best they might, we have the satisfaction 
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to know is owing to the feet that there were 
no such tilings to be related of him; for we 
are sure that not many such faults wouH have 
been concealed by his biographers through any 
superior moral taate and culture of their own. 
They saw hhn under every variety of circimi- 
stances, in all those unstudied attitudes m which 
men unconsciously reveal the secret sprmgs by 
which they are moved; and a more beautiful 
portraiture of a kmd, benevolent, dismterested, 
and noble spirit could not have been delmeated, 
even though far more practised pencils than 
theirs had assayed the task. 

The first names on the apostolical catalogue 
are the brothers Simon Peter and Andrew. 
Not much is related of Andrew. He seems 
to have been originally a disciple of John the 
Baptist. The modern Greeks make him to 
have been the founder of the Church at By- 
zantium or Constantinople ; but they assume 
what has no authority from the ancients. In 
connection with Andrew an incident may be 
mentioned as a specimen of the minor har- 
monies in the evangehcal narratives. It is re- 
lated in Saint John's Gospel, that, when cer- 
tain Greeks were desirous of seeing Jesus, they 
made application to Philip; and "Philip com- 
eth and telleth Andrew." If we look into a 
distant part of the same Gospel, we see why 
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Philip should have spoken to Andrew particu- 
larly. In this remote portion of the narrative 
it is said that " Philip was of Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter." They were towns- 
men. 

Among the most distinguished of the Apos- 
tles was Sunon Peter. In all the Gospels his 
name is always mentioned first in the catar 
logues of the Twelve. This might have been 
partly on account of his age, as it is thought 
he was the oldest of the company, and partly 
because of his early call, — one disciple only, 
and he but httle known, having preceded him. 
He bore a conspicuous part by his preaching 
and writings in the spreading of the gospel, 
especially after the resurrection of Jesus, — an 
event which seems to have infused a new en- 
ergy into his character. He is said to have 
preached at Rome after the Apostle Paul, and 
to have died a martyr in that city. 

Towards the close of John's Gospel, the Sav- 
iour is represented as saying to Peter, — "Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young, 
thou girdedst thyself, and waJkedst whither 
thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not." "This spake he," observes the 
Evangelist, "signifying by what death he should 
glorify God." Here is a plain intimation not 
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merely that Peter was to die an old man, as 
he actually did, but that he was to perish by 
violence, — and what is more, that it was not 
to be a violence inflicted in a sudden tumult, 
like that in which James was killed by a blow 
with a fuller's pole, or that in which Stephen 
was stoned to death, but that he was to meet 
his fate by some mode in which the hands 
of the victim were bound and he was carried 
away to execution. The common mode of 
crucifixion united both these particulars. The 
sufferer was bound in order to be scourged, 
and then conducted to the cross. That Peter 
suffered in this manner seems to be well at- 
tested. 

It may he suggested, that, as John's Gospel 
was written after the death of Peter, it was 
easy to insert in it a prediction of the event 
in question. But those who can listen to such 
an insinuation must go farther. They have got 
to consider, that, if the author has not told 
the truth, he has given us an example of 
consummate adroitness in not representing Je- 
sus as saying to Peter in so many words, 
"Thou shalt be crucified," but alluding to the 
manner of the death in such indirect terms 
as would naturally lead his readers to infer 
he was honestly recording the very language 
made use of by his Master. The prediction is, 
" Thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
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other shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not " : clear enough when cir- 
cumstances are put together, yet not so clear 
but that the Evangelist makes it more so by 
adding an explanation of his own. Why not 
have saved himself this trouble by using more 
definite language in the first instance ? The 
answer is, that he was reporting a prophecy, 
not fabricating one. 

An eloquent writer justly observes, — " No 
one has ever read the New Testament with any 
degree of attention, without gathering from it 
an impression of Peter distinct and peculiar." 
Wherever he is introduced, it is he who speaks 
and acts. However various and dissimilar the 
occasions, it makes no difference. We see the 
same person, — not in palpable repetitions of 
words and deeds, but in delicate touches, in 
which no aim is discoverable to make any im- 
pression on the reader. 

However casuaUy or abruptly introduced, Pe- 
ter is ever the same ardent, impetuous char- 
acter, — first on all occasions to believe and to 
adventure, but too apt to be deficient in sta- 
bility and resolution. When called to the dis- 
cipleship, he displayed his characteristic tem- 
per. Jesus commands him to let down his 
net into the sea. "Lord," he replies, ''we have 
toiled all night and have caught nothing ; nev- 
ertheless, at thy command I will let down the 
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net." He sees Jesus walking upon the sea, 
and, while all the other disciples are overcome 
with fear, he is ready to confide in the cheer- 
ing voice of his Master. Jesus says to ttiem, 
— "It is I: be not afraid." Peter answers, — 
" Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
on the water." But no sooner does he touch 
the boisterous element, than, beginning to sink, 
he cries out with terror, — " Lord, save me ! " 

After many of his disciples had left him be- 
cause his ideas were too spiritual for them, Je- 
sus asked the Twelve whether they also would 
go away. Peter is foremost in the assertion of 
his fidehty. " Lord, to whom shall we go ? " 
he replies ; " thou hast the words of eternal 
life." Jesus warns his little company that they 
win all fall away from him and forsake him. 
"Though all should fall away," says Peter, "yet 
wOl not I!" — and this protestation he repeats 
with increasing emphasis as his Master inti- 
mates his distrust of its fulfilment. He was 
the only disciple who resisted the oflicers that 
were sent to arrest Jesus in the garden of 
Gethsemane : he inflicts a blow upon one of 
their attendants, and the next moment flies. 

To be true to Nature in delineating an im- 
petuous temper, something more is necessary 
than to keep the portrait always good in the 
single feature of impetuosity. For, like many 
other qualities, this is a genus which has a var 
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riety of species ; and the varieties must not be 
confounded with one another. One species is 
instantly subdued by gentle remonstrance, and 
has nothing moody in its composition. This is 
the kind we see uniformly exhibited in the gos- 
pel accounts of the Apostle Peter. Frequent 
examples occm:. " And the Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, 
'Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice.' And Peter went out and wept bitter- 
ly." When the Saviour washes his disciples' 
feet, Peter protests against the performance of 
this menial service by his Master : — " Thou 
shalt never wash my feet!" he says. Jesus 
mildly replies, — "If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me " ; and immediately the vehe- 
ment disciple exclaims, — "Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head ! " 

He occasionally receives a pointed rebuke 
from his Lord, but never, in a single instance, 
does he betray any alienation of feeling on 
this account He is grieved, or he is silent, 
but in no case does he ever return a disre- 
spectful answer. Of this we have a memorable 
instance, when the risen Saviour, three times 
in succession, inquired of him if he loved him. 
At first the interrogation was promptly an- 
swered with one of Peter's decided asseverar 
tions: — "Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 
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thee." But at last he replies in a manner 
plainly showing that he is grieved at the rep- 
etition of the question. Once he was publicly 
reproached by Paul for his inconsistency in 
refusing to eat and drink with the Gentile 
converts, as he had formerly done. But Peter 
never seems to have harbored any unkind feel- 
ings on this account towards that Apostle, He 
speaks in one of his Epistles of the writings 
of his " beloved brother Paul" 

It were difficult to discredit a Iiistory which 
contained but a single character like this, so 
perfectly of a piece always, and so true to 
life. Strange, if in the web of a long narrative 
one only thread should be genuine, one, too, 
which is woven into almost every principal in- 
cident in the relation, — there being scarcely a 
transaction of importance in the whole gospel 
history in which Peter does not bear a con- 
spicuous part Nor is this all. His peculiar 
characteristics have an interesting connection 
with Christ himself. Peter was not a person 
to be trusted not to make incautious remarks. 
He had no natural gift for keeping secrets. 
Yet, as the treacherous Judas had nothing to 
divulge discreditable to the Saviour, neither had 
the hasty and inconsiderate Peter. In his most 
free and unguarded moments, he never excites 
in our minds the faintest shadow of a suspi- 
cion as to anything said or done by Jesus be- 
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hind the scenes which we could wish not to 
believe. 

Origen, and others of the Fathers, inform 
us, that Peter was crucified, at his own re- 
quest, with his head downward. Probably it 
seemed to Mm a more humble posture than 
that in which his Master suffered. " An af- 
fecting conclusion of his eventful life," as one 
finely remarks, "and another striking exhibi- 
tion of the ardent character which adhered to 
him to the last." 



The next in order on the apostolical cat- 
alogue are James and John the Evangelist. 
John is supposed to have been the youngest 
of the Apostles. The original employment of 
these two brothers, as of the preceding, was 
that of fishermen. John appears to have en- 
joyed a peculiar share of the Saviour's affec- 
tion. He is distinguished as " the disciple 
whom Jesus loved." The attachment was mut- 
ual. Nothing could keep him from being pres- 
ent at the Crucifixion, where, in defiance of 
all personal danger, he took his position by 
the cross. Here he was honored by a new 
pledge of affection from his Master, who, in 
his dying agonies, commended his mother to 
his care. 

But the affection which Jesus showed to his 
favorite disciple has more than one aspect It 
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was not a passionate, effeminate emotion, adapt- 
ed to unman and injure the object of it. It 
encouraged no capriciousness or weakness, — 
overlooked no want of fortitude, energy, or at- 
tention to duty. It was earnest, steady, ele- 
vated. We see Christ the Saviour in Christ 
the Friend. 

We have evidence that there were fierce 
elements in the natural temper both of John 
and James. Christ denominated them Sons of 
Thunder. Stung by the inhospitality with which 
their Master was treated at a certain village 
of the Samaritans, where, because he was jour^ 
neying towards Jerusalem, the inhabitants re- 
fused to receive him, the two brothers would 
have had them instantly destroyed by fire from 
heaven. Yet no one of the Apostles was so 
striking a type as John of tender and affec- 
tionate old age, — no one has spoken so strong- 
ly of the duty of never indulging hatred, but 
always cherishing kind and benevolent feelings. 
His Epistles are overflowing with love, " He 
that saith he is in the light, and hateth his 
brother, is in darkness even until now. He 
that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occasion of stumbling in 
him ; but he that hateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and Tsnowdk 
not whither he goeth." From these pointed re- 
marks, in which John describes a state of en- 
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mitj and imkindness as one of darkness and 
ignorance, it might be suspected that he had 
not forgotten the rebuke of Jesus at the Sa- 
maritan village, — " Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of," So again he observes, — 
"If a man say, ' I love God,' and hateth his 
brother, he is a Har ; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ? " 

We see in another respect how much the 
natural disposition of this disciple admitted of 
improvement, and how mych improvement it 
actually underwent in the school of Christ He 
and his brother once came to Jesus with a re- 
quest remarkable for anything but an unam- 
bitious and disinterested spirit : — " "We would 
that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we 
shall desire. Grant unto us that we may sit, 
one on thy right hand, and the other on thy 
left hand, in thy glory." — "Ye know not what 
ye ask," was the reply. "Whosoever will be 
great among you shall be your servant." It 
is observable how much the Epistles of John 
are distinguished by their reprehension of ev- 
ery proud and worldly feeling. "All that is in 
the world," he remarks, " the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world." 
To quote all that he has said against an arro- 
gant, carnal, self-seeking temper would be to 
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transcribe a very considerable part of his writr 
ings. 

At another time John came to Jesus with 
the complaint, — " Master, wc saw one casting 
out devils in thy name ; and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not with us." Jesus an- 
swered, — " Forbid him not ; for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name 
that can lightly speak evil of me. For he 
that is not against us is on our part." It is 
remarkable how emphatically John lays it down 
in his Epistles, that to go forth in the name 
of Christ is enough to entitle a person to the 
distinction of a Christian disciple. We know 
not the Apostle who speaks so strongly of 
the entire sufficiency of a simple belief in Je- 
sus as the Christ. " These are written," he 
says toward the close of his Gospel, " that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name." 

But whatever natural points in his character 
were imperfect, there was an ingrained moral 
elevation in his soul favorable aUke to that 
peculiar intimacy in which he lived with Je- 
sus and to the influence of the Saviour's spirit 
upon his own. The vehemence of his native 
temper we easily see ; but it was generous, 
ductile, affectionate. There were manifest 'traits 
in his disposition like tliose of his Master, on- 
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ly demanding a discipline whicii the Master's 
never required. 

A coincidence may here be remarked in the 
three memorable instances we have noticed in 
which John was rebuked by Jesus, namely : 
first, when his indignation was aroused by the 
affront which Christ had received from the Sa- 
maritan villagers; next, when there was an ap- 
parent interference with the Saviour's prerog- 
atives by one who assumed to cast out devils 
in his name ; and last, when he expressed his 
desire to have a place next to Jesus in his 
kingdom. In each we see John's affection for 
his Master. The substantial identity of this 
trait, and yet its delicate diflferences of aspect, 
in these several instances of its manifestation, 
are strikingly observable. 

John has given us a selection of the most 
important miracles of Jesus, with more partic- 
ular details than we have received from any 
other source. To him we are indebted for the 
account of the resurrection of Lazarus, and the 
cure of the young man who was bom blind. 

We can nowhere study to so much advantage 
the essentials of the Christian system as in his 
writings. Whoever, also, would see the deeper 
and nicer lines in the character of Christ must 
be famihar with this Evangelist. 

The qualities for which one has credit in the 
public estimation are not alw;ivs those which 
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reveal themselves to careful observers in his un- 
guarded moments. To know one thoroughly, 
we must behold bun behind the scenes, we 
must hear his private remarks. What does 
some intimate and ingenuous companion say of 
him ? Here the value of John's Gospel shines 
out in everythmg he has told of his divine 
Friend. John lay on Jesus' breast, and he 
has written about him a long memoir, — and 
something has made it a simple, unstudied sto- 
ry of exalted sentiments, ardent piety, beau- 
tiful sympathies, and unbounded benevolence. 
What was that something, but the constant 
observation of these traits in the being with 
whom it was his privilege to be thus ac- 
quainted ? 

In this view I cannot overlook the fact that 
so large a part of the New Testament is epis- 
tolary. Paul's letters to Timothy and Titus, 
from their private nature, let us the more in- 
timately into the temper and spirit of the au- 
thor. Private they were, — though public now. 
They were the free and unreserved expressions 
of personal sentiments and feelmgs to individ- 
ual associates. How strong the hold which the 
Christian religion had upon the mind of ike 
writer! How profound the concern he express- 
es for the spread and success of the gospel ! 
What solemn injunctions to the young Evange- 
lists to be personally and vitally religious ! 
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What unaffected solicitude that they should not 
merely labor for the general diflfuaion of the 
Christian faith, but that the power of that 
faith should be experienced in their own bos- 
oms ! We see a soul pouring out its convic- 
tions, not before the world, not where an 
Apostle would naturally command public re- 
spect for his consistent earnestness in his of^ 
fice, but in the communion of private friend- 
ship, and under no inducement to express either 
less or more than it really felt. They are the 
exhortations of one friend to other friends to 
be true to the faith of Christ, — exhortations 
flowing from a large and powerful mind, — one 
which had enjoyed the amplest opportunities 
for ascertaining the truth of Christianity and 
learning what Christianity was. I know of 
nothing like them in all religious literature, 
outside the Christian Church. 

John is said to have attained a very advan- 
ced age. Towards the close of the first centu- 
ry he was banished to the island of Patmos, 
whence being recalled after a year or two, he 
tinally ended his days at Ephesus. He is sup- 
posed to have written his Gospel at a late 
period of his life. 

Of Philip, the next on the catalogue of the 
Apostles, we know but little. His call was 
early. It has been supposed, from the account 
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in John's Gospel, that Peter and Andrew were 
called at the same time with Phihp, which 
would not accord with what is elsewhere re- 
lated. But this supposition is plainly incor 
rect. John relates, that Andrew, who was orig- 
inally a disciple of the Baptist, hearing his 
master, as Jesus was passing, designate him 
as the Lamb of God, he thereupon followed 
and inquired of him where he abode. Jesus 
invited him to come and see ; and he ac- 
cordingly went, and staid with him the re- 
mainder of the day ; and afterwards brought 
his brother Simon to see him. It is not said 
that Jesus invited them then to follow him ; 
but this invitation ^l'as extended to Phihp, 
Assuming that John dates the call of Andrew 
and Peter from the period of this visit, and 
observing that Matthew refers it to a subse- 
quent occasion, when the Saviour was walking 
by the Sea of Galilee, some have pronounced 
these accounts contradictory. But the account 
in Matthew obviously implies previous acquaint- 
ance: Jesus confidently calls, — the brothers un- 
hesitatingly follow : they had met before ; when 
and how we learn from John. Thus the one 
Evangelist incidentally illustrates and supports 
the other, and the alleged contradiction turns 
out to be a coincidence, — a result not uncom- 
mon with objections, even from the most able 
and leai-ned skeptics, some of whom, and it is 
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a painful remark, while professing the strictest 
judicial impartiality, such as becomes every 
philosopher and every member of a Christian 
community, are plainly nothing less than spe- 
cial pleaders against the gospel history, and 
capable, themselves, for the most part, of solv- 
ing their own difficulties with a tithe of the 
ingenuity they exhibit in raising them. 

Eusebius informs us that Philip died at Hie- 
ra.pohs, in Phrygia, and that he had daughters 
who prophesied. Two incidents, and about the 
only ones recorded of him in the Gospels, fur- 
nish new instances of historical harmony in the 
gospel relations. When a numerous company 
of people on a certain occasion had followed 
Jesus into the desert, he requested Philip to 
tell him whence they should obtain bread to 
feed so great a multitude. " This he said to 
prove him," says the Evangelist ; which may 
mean that Jesus intended to call forth in his 
disciple some new faith towards himself— or 
else awaken him to see, as in the result he 
must have seen, how poor a faith he had en- 
tertained in his Master's power. With a sin- 
gular simphcity, as if Christ were really at a 
loss what to do, and were solicitous to have 
the benefit of his advice, Philip immediately 
goes into a calculation as to how many penny- 
worth of bread would be necessary, when the 
Saviour relieves him from any further anxiety 
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on the subject by a miraculous production of 
the food required. 

On another occasion, Jesus observed to his 
disciples, — " If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also ; and from hence- 
forth ye know him and have seen him." — 
" Show us the Father," said Philip, " and it 
sufiiceth us." Jesus replies, — " Have I been 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip ? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou, 
then, ' Show us the Father ' ? BeHevest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me? The words that I speak unto you I 
speak not of myself; but the Father that dwell- 
eth in me, he doeth the works." 

On both occasions, we mark a manifest slow- 
ness of apprehension on the part of this Apos- 
tle, and it is difficult to say on which of them 
it is most conspicuous, — whether in his not 
bethinking himself of Christ's power to dis- 
pense with the ordinary means of obtaining 
food whenever he wished, or his not consider- 
ing that the Father might be said to be seen 
in any person whom he had empowered to 
speak in his name and to do his works, — es- 
pecially when a Scripture well known to Phil- 
ip, and which it seems singular he should have 
overlooked, had pronounced that no one can 
literally see God and live. 
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Our knowledge of Bartholomew is confined 
to the fact that he was one of the Twelve ; 
though there is a tradition that he preached 
the gospel in India, and in some other East- 
em countries, and, what is still more doubtful, 
that he suffered martyrdom at Albanopolis, in 
Armenia. Many suppose him to have been the 
same with Nathanael, on whom Jesus bestow- 
ed the encomium, " Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile ! " 

The brief notice taken of Bartholomew and 
of several of his brethren — for scarcely any- 
thing is mentioned of a number of them, be- 
yond their names — shows how little the evan- 
gelical accounts were indebted to mere tradition 
and ] 



We are told but little of Thomas, but that 
little is interesting. He is mentioned only in 
three instances, and in each it is striking how 
perfectly we recognize the same person. The 
most important is the following. Thomas was 
informed by the other disciples of our Lord's 
resurrection. He had probably not been with 
his brethren during the scenes which immedi- 
ately preceded this event. On the other hand, 
from what is said of his backwardness to be- 
lieve, we may suspect he left them immedi- 
ately after the crucifixion and gave up all 
nope of beholding his Master again. There 
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are plain intimations in the Gospels to this 
effect. " Thomas, one of the Twelve," remarks 
an Evangelist, " was not with them when Je- 
sus came" (after his resurrection). And this 
small proof of any anticipations on his part 
of a reappearance of Jesua is nowise improved 
by his answer to them, when they inform him 
that they have seen the Lord: — "Except I shall 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve." In this emphatic protestation as to the 
evidence he should demand, before he would 
believe, we see a spirit of pertinacity, full as 
plainly as any other characteristic. Jesus con- 
descends to favor him with the satisfaction 
which he had been pleased to make the con- 
dition of his faith : — " Reach hither thy finger 
and behold my hands, and reach hither thy 
hand and thrust it into my side ; and be not 
faithless, but believing." The delicate reproof 
conveyed in this repetition of Thomas's ex- 
pressions requires no notice. Convinced and 
overwhelmed, the now melted disciple exclaims, 
" My Lord and my God ! " — a striking, but 
natural revulsion of that rough honesty of feel- 
ing, in which there is no mistaking Thomas. 
The whole account would lead us to regard 
him as of a warm and generous temper, hut 
naturally incredulous and abrupt. 
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These features stand out in bold relief on 
whatever occasions Thomas appears in the gos- 
pel history. In his farewell discourse to his 
disciples Jesus observes, — " I go to prepare a 
place for you ; and whither I go ye know, 
and the way ye know." Thomas uses no cir- 
cumlocution in expressing to his Master a quite 
different idea of the matter, as it appears to 
him. He loses no time in protesting in the 
plainest terms his entire ignorance of what 
Jesus had just declared they all well knew. 
" Lord, we know not whither thou goest ; and 
how cm we know the way ? " After this, it 
can hardly surprise us that his doubts and 
denials should rarely be marked by any want 
of explicitness. 

But a third occasion furnishes grateful evi- 
dence how all this could be united with no 
lack of generosity or ardor of character. When 
Jesus once proposed to go into Judea, the jour- 
ney was opposed by his disciples on account of 
the danger to him which would attend it, in 
consequence of the hostility of the Jews. But 
he was not to be prevented by such consider- 
ations from performing a duty of benevolence, 
and rephed, that he must labor while the day 
lasted, and that he could not be thinking then 
about matters of personal comfort and safety. 
^Vhen Thomas saw his Master's resolution, as 
if it struck a kindred chord in his own bosom, 
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he said to his brethren,—" Let us also go, that 
we may die with him." 

There are Christians now in India who bear 
the name of Saint Thomas, — some think be- 
cause their ancestors were converted by this 
Apostle ; but of the truth of this supposition 
there is no conclusive proo£ We have a very 
interesting account of them by Dr. Buchanan. 
He informs us that they inhabit the interior 
of Travancore and Malabar, in the South of 
India, and have been settled there from the 
early, ages of Christianity. When the Portu- 
guese, under Vasco da Gama, first visited In- 
dia, " they were agreeably surprised," says the 
historian, "to find upwards of a hundred Chris- 
tian churches on the coast of Malabar. But 
when they became acquainted with the purity 
and simplicity of their worship, they were of- 
fended. ' These churches,' said the Portuguese, 
' belong to the Pope.' — ' Who is the Pope ? ' 
said the natives ; ' we never heard of him. . . . 
We are of the true faith, whatever you from 
the West may be ; for we come from the place 
where the followers of Christ were first called 
When the power of the Portuguese 
sufficient for their purpose, they invad- 
ed these tranquil churches, seized some of the 
clergy, and devoted them to the death of her- 
etics. . . . They were accused of the following 
practices and opinions: — 'That they had mar- 
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ried wives ; that they owned but two sacra- 
ments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper; that 

they neither invoked sainta, nor worshipped 
images, nor believed in purgatory ; and that 
they had no other orders or names of dignity 
in the Church than Priest and Deacon.' These 
tenets they were called on to abjure, or to 
suffer suspension from all Church benefices. It 
was also decreed that all the Syrian books on 
ecclesiastical subjects that could be found should 
be burned, — ' in order/ said the Inquisitors, 
' that no pretended apostolical monuments may 
remain.' The churches on the sea-coast were 
thus compelled to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pope. . . . The churches in the interior 
would not yield to Rome. After a show of 
submission for a little while, they proclaimed 
eternal war against the Inquisition ; they hid 
their books, fled to the mountains, and sought 
the' protection of the native princes." 

Two centuries had elapsed ailer this period 
without any further knowledge of these church- 
es, when Dr. Buchanan, about the year 1805, 
conceived the idea of visiting them. By the 
aid of the Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General of India, he succeeded in this interest- 
ing undertaking. " The first view," he observes, 
" of the Christian churches in this sequestered 
region of Hindostan, connected with the idea 
of tlieir tranquil duration for so many ages, 
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cannot fail to excite pleasing emotions in the 
mind of the beholder. The form of the oldest 
buildings is not unlike that of some of the old 
parish churches in Englani?, — the style of build- 
ing in both being of Saracenic origin." They 
showed him an ancient Christian church which 
bore the name of Saint Thomas ; and their 
tradition is, that this Apostle preached the gos- 
pel in their country. Dr. Buchanan was much 
pleased with the simplicity of their worship, 
and found that a very ancient copy of the 
New Testament in their possession did not 
contain the disputed passage, 1 John, v. V, re- 
specting the heavenly witnesses, " How wonder- 
ful it is," he observes, "that, during the dark 
ages of Europe, whilst ignorance and supersti- 
tion in a manner denied the Scriptures to the 
rest of the world, the Bible should have found 
an asylum in the mountains of Malay-ala, where 
it was freely read by upwards of an hundred 
chmxshes ! " * 

The next on the list of the Apostles is Matr 
thew. Before his call, he was a publican, or 
collector of customs, under the Eoman govern- 
ment. This office was odious to the Jews, prin- 
cipally, as it may be supposed, from its remind- 
ing them of their subjection to a foreign power. 

* Christian Researcke) in Asia. By Claudutb Bucuaman, 
D. U. pp. 106-145. 
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But there was much in the general character 
of this class of men to justify the antipathy 
with which they were regarded, Matthew seems 
to have lived in comfortable circumstances. He 
is spoken of as being the owner of a house, 
and as giving on one occasion a large enter- 
tainment. Though he was a constant attendant 
upon our Saviour and an eye-witness of almost 
every transaction in the gospel history, he very 
rarely makes any allusion to himself 

It is generally supposed that he wrote his 
Gospel in the Hebrew language. If so, it is 
only the Greek translation that is now extant; 
this, however, we are able to trace back to a 
very early date. It is said that Matthew died 
a martyr in Ethiopia, but the mode of his 
death is uncertain. 

Mark was not an Apostle, though some of 
the Christian Fathers atiirm that he was one 
of the Seventy whom Jesus sent forth to 
preach. We gather from the evangelical his- 
tory, that he was the nephew of Barnabas, and 
the son of Mary, at whose house the first 
Christians seem to have been in the habit of 
a.ssembling. His Jewish name was John, and 
Michaelis thinks he adopted the Koman name 
of Mark at the time he left Judea on his 
missionary labors, according to a practice not 
uncommon among the Jews when they trav- 
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elled into foreign countries. Peter gives him 
the affectionate appellation of son, which has 
led to the opinion that he was converted by 
that Apostle. He was for a considerable pe- 
riod the companion of Paul and Barnabas, but 
is supposed to have received the materials of 
his Gospel principally from Peter. The Cath- 
olics believe, though upon uncertain tradition, 
that he died a martyr at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
and that his remains were transported to Ven- 
ice, whose splendid cathedral is called by his 
name. 

Luke is supposed to have been of Gentile 
parentjige, and, according to Eusebius and Jer- 
ome, was a physician of Antioch. As his was 
a learned profession and Antioch a distinguished 
city, it may be presumed he was an educated 
man. We are not informed of the circumstan- 
ces of his conversion, nor in what manner he 
became acquainted with Christianity. From the 
expression in the preface to his Gospel, " Hav- 
ing had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first," he might almost seem 
to have enjoyed a personal knowledge of what 
he has related. But from a previous observar 
tion in the same connection it has been in- 
ferred that this "perfect understanding," as he 
terms it, was derived from some who were 
immediately conversant with the facts he has 
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recorded; for he speaks of them m facts "de- 
livered unto us" by those who "from the be- 
ginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the Word." The whole subject seems involved 
in some obscurity. This, however, is certain, 
that, if the common opinion be correct, that 
Luke gathered the materials for his Gospel from 
various sources, the city in which he hved 
was favorable for this purpose, being a place 
of great resort and remarkable for its tolera^- 
tion of all religious opinions. It was here that 
the disciples were first openly spoken of as a 
rchgious community by the name of Christians. 
From all these circumstances Luke's belief in 
Christianity acquires a peculiar value. He had 
the best opportunities for collecting information 
respecting its early history. He formed an 
early acquaintance with Saint Paul, and was 
for several years his companion and fellow- 
laborer in the work of the ministry. He was 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles, as well 
as of the Gospel which bears his name, both 
of which he dedicated to a distinguished per- 
son whom he styles the " most excellent The- 
ophilus," and seems to have composed them at 
his request The apparently high rank of this 
individual harmonizes with tlie respectable posi- 
tion we assign to Luke. The superior litera- 
ry meiit of these productions is another coin- 
cidence in the same direction. Some have 
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thought they have discovered medical terms in 
both of them, strikingly agreeing with the re- 
puted profession of the author. The great par- 
ticularity of dates, names, and so forth, may 
be considered as being another professional ear- 
mark in these writings, and as also forming 
au observable coincidence- with the fact which 
Luke mentions of his minute knowledge of 
the original history of our religion. 

We next come to the Apostle James the son 
of Alpheus. Ho is called James the Less, — as 
some of the leathers have conjectured, on ac- 
count of his diminutive stature, but as others 
suppose, from his being junior to James the 
brother of John the Evangelist Sometimes he 
is denominated James the Just. He was cousin 
to Jesus, and seems to have been the presid- 
ing Apostle at Jerusalem. It might be thought 
that he was indebted for this distinction to his 
relationship to our Lord; but Christ had other 
relatives among the Twelve beside James. The 
voice of antiquity is loud as to the high re- 
pute in which he was held by the people of 
Jerusalem, especially for moderation and jus- 
tice. Josephus is supposed to refer to his mar- 
tyrdom as having given so great offence to 
his fellow-citizens as to have induced them to 
remonstrate to the Roman governor, and pro- 
cure the deposition of Ananus, the High-Priest, 
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by whose instnimentality he had been put to 
death. 

It is interesting to notice how much the 
Epistle which bears hia name exhibits of that 
practical good sense and that impartial respect 
for the rights of all classes which would be 
apt to be considered important qualifications 
for the office which he held as head of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem. He exhorts 
his readers to rejoice in the trials of life as a 
salutary discipline, yet never to impute any 
temptation to sin to the Divine agency, hut 
solely to the criminal inclinations of the trans- 
gressor himself; to be faithful doers of God's 
sacred word, and not deceive themselves with 
the idea that it is sufficient to be hearers 
merely ; not to court the rich and despise the 
poor, hut to show kindness to all without dis- 
tinction; to esteem faith as of value only as 
it is productive of a holy hfe ; to avoid cor- 
rupt, profane, intemperate, contentious, and in- 
sincere speech,— always remembering that the 
wisdom which is from above is pure, peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy ; to guard against 
covetousness, sensuality, pride, detraction, and 
hasty judgments of others; never to be over- 
confident in any worldly undertaking, but to 
be always mindful of the uncertainty of life, 
and always commit their way to an overruling 
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Providence ; that amid all his riches the op- 
pressor of the poor should dread the displeas- 
ure of offended Heaven, — while the Christian 
should cherish patience and trust under all hie 
trials, according to the example of the proph- 
ets and patriarchs of old ; that they should be 
prayerful in adversity and religiously cheerful 
in prosperity ; and lastly, that they should con- 
fess their faults one to another, and implore 
the Divine mercy for themselves and for their 
fellow-beings, — at the same time ever exerting 
themselves to the utmost to enlighten the err- 
ing and reclaim the sinful. 

Such is the substance of this Epistle, which 
is surpassed by none of the apostolic writings 
in practical wisdom and the variety of plain 
every-day truths which it contains. 

Of Jude we know but little, except that he 
was one of our Lord's Apostles, and brother 
of James the Less. To him one of the canon- 
ical Epistles has been generally attributed. Of 
the place and circumstances of his death we 
are not informed, nor have we any particular 
account of his labors in the apostleship. 

Of Simon Zelotes, otherwise called the Ca- 
naanite, our knowledge is equally scanty. His 
case affords another illustration of the differ- 
ence between the gospel narratives and mere 
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legendary relations ; for while scarcely a fa«t is 
recorded of this Apostle by the Evangelists, 
there are traditions about him in abundance. 

One name alone remains, and that covered 
with never-dying infamy, — Judas Iscariot. As 
has been said, " there is a solemn obscurity 
hanging over the life of this man." We are 
barely informed that he was the son of Simon; 
— what Simon we know not ; nor could any 
of his contemporaries have known, merely from 
this description of him, — the name of Simon 
being so common at that period. It bespeaks 
the delicacy of the Evangelists that they have 
given us so little information concerning this 
pitiable family. The story of the arch-apostate 
is briefly told. In the course of his attendance 
upon Jesus he gave manifest proof of being of 
a, sordid spirit, and was at last bribed by the 
Jewish rulers to point him out to the officers 
who were sent to arrest him. After commitr 
ting this act of treachery, he did not wait to 
witness the result, but, overcome apparently 
with remorse, put an end to his own life. 

It has been surmised that he had not an- 
ticipated any serious consequences to Jesus. As 
he had known him to pass unharmed through 
the midst of enraged multitudes, possibly he 
expected he would do the same in the pres- 
ent instance. Or he may have depended up- 
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on the Saviour's innocence to secure his ac- 
quittal Not improbably the priests had given 
him false assurances as to their intentions. 
Some have suggested that it was his design 
to put the Messianic claim of Jesus to the 
test, — under the idea, that, if he were truly 
the Messiah, his enemies could have no power 
over him. If he had been influenced by this 
latter motive, the apparent success of his per- 
fidy would have seemed to him its justificar 
tion, — instead of which, overwhelmed by a sense 
of his own guilt, after the betrayal had taken 
efiect, he went out and committed suicide. 

Judas has furnished a testimony to our Lord 
which could have come from no other quarter. 
We see that Christ was not surrounded by 
friends alone. He was always under the famil- 
iar observation of one who was capable of treatr 
ing him with the utmost dishonor and injus- 
tice. Had it been otherwise, there would not 
have been wanting persons to suggest, that, 
if, among his constant attendants, there had 
only been some one who was free from bUnd 
devotion to him, facts might have come to 
light not so clear of every cloud as his friends 
could have desired. There are, indeed, no 
comments in the gospel writers as to the 
credit which in this view redounds to Jesue 
from the treachery of Judas. The simplest re- 
lation possible is all we have from them. Not 
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even a " Thus perisheth the traitor ! " pointe 
the moral of their tale. Never was that im- 
portant requisite of history, naked truth, more 
perfectly observed than it is in theirs. "There 
is no history like it," said Diderot. 

In his last interview with the Twelve, Judas 
being present, Jesus announces that one of 
their number is about to betray hini. There 
are few more striking and unobtrusive evi- 
dences of Christ's prophetic knowledge than 
this. The last thing for his enemies to have 
divulged would have been the plot they were 
la^^Tng for his arrest. There could be no 
stronger case, therefore, for the manifestation 
of his prescience, and it is difficult to say in 
what more simple and forcible manner it could 
have been manifested. We must read the 
whole account. It is stamped with an artless 
matter-of-fact reality which it is impossible to 
put out of sight. It is noticeable how the 
prophecy is interwoven with the narrative. 

There is a long train of incidents and con- 
versational remarks in which the foresight of 
Jesus is disclosed by various intimations. He 
is celebrating the Passover for the last time. 
Before the solemnity commences, he takes a 
vessel of water and begins to wash the feet 
of his disciples, much to the astonishment of 
Peter, who is unable to account for so lowly 
an act on the part of his Master. Jesus says 
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it is to teach tiiis important lesson, -~- that, if 
he performed so humble a service for them, 
they ought to manifest a similar spirit towards 
one another. Such was his favorite mode of in- 
struction, — figurative, brief, emphatic. He then 
observes, — "Now ye are clean, but not all," 
Here he begins alluding to Judas. So remarks 
the Evangelist. " He knew," says John, " who 
should betray him ; therefore said he, ' Ye are 
not aU clean.'" John felt that the expression 
might be somewhat obscure ; for he gives us 
his own impression of its meaning, as refer- 
ring to Judas. We see that he did not choose 
to relate more than he remembered ; otherwise 
he would have made the expression clear in 
the first instance, so as to have needed no 
explanation. If any one should suggest that 
it was his intention to produce this very im- 
pression on the reader, that he was conscien- 
tious to record neither more nor less than 
what he heard his Master actually say, T can 
only reply, — Impute who can such consummate 
art to any one of the authors of the New 
Testament ! 

The allusion to Judas was so very obscure 
that only the traitor himself would be likely 
at the moment to perceive its drift The del- 
icacy of the Saviour is noticeable. He says 
just enough to correct any false impression 
which Judas might be entertaining of the se- 
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erecy of his plot, as if to induce him to desist 
before a public exposure should drive him to 
desperation. But Judas betrays no emotion. 

On resuming his seat, Jesus remarks, — " I 
speali not of you all ; I know whom I have 
chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfill- 
ed, 'He that eateth bread with me hath lift- 
ed up his heel against me.' Now I tell you 
before it come, that, when it is come to pass, 
ye may believe that I am he." Presently he 
observes, as John informs us, — " Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me." While these repeated intimations rise in 
distinctness each above the preceding, the rep- 
etition makes it certain that John did not 
misundei^tand his Master. 

The finishing touch to the artless simplicity 
of the evangelical narrative is what is related 
of the disciples. " And they were exceeding 
sorrowful," says Matthew, " and began every 
one of them to say unto him, ' Lord, is it 
I ? ' And he answered and said, ' He that dip- 
peth his hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. The Son of Man goeth as 
it is written of him ; but woe unto that man 
by whom the Son of Man is betrayed ! it had 
been good for that man, if he had not been 
born.' Then Judas, which betrayed him, an- 
swered and said, ' Master, is it I ? ' He said 
unto him, ' Thou hast said.' " If Judas had 
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been conscious of being innocent, it would be 
difficult to say what would have been his 
most natural mode of signifying it. I am sure 
it would not have been the one he adopted. 
Something more expressive of wounded feeling 
would have appeared. As it is, we can seem 
to see the malignant leer, and to hear the cold, 
slow tone of dehberate insult and revenge with 
which he echoes the question, " Lord, is it I ? " 
— immediately retiring, as he utters it, to ex- 
ecute his diabolical design. 

Whoever feels an interest in traping every 
token of that divine foreknowledge which our 
Saviour manifested on this occasion may notice 
a chain of minute incidents, — for a chain it is. 
Peter receives from his Master, in the hall of 
the High-Priest, a look which makes him go 
out and weep bitterly. What did that look 
mean? To answer this question, we must at- 
tend to another incident, namely, that at that 
very instant the cock crew. And what of this? 
Peter, I reply, had just denied his Lord, — and 
if we look back into the account, we find it 
stated, that, on the evening when Jesus an- 
nounced the treachery of Judas, he also fore- 
told that Peter, that very night, before the 
cock crew, would deny him thrice. But what 
temptation would Peter have to deny him, — 
to deny, that is, that he knew him, — unless 
Jesus should be under arraignment ? And this 
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leads to the conclusion, that Christ's foretelling 
to Peter the unfaithful conduct of which he 
was that night to be guilty was a proof that 
he had also a prescience of the treachery, and 
of the consequences of it, which awaited him 
from another quarter. In otlier words, his fore- 
knowledge of the fate impending over him 
was shown not by one solitary fact merely, 
but by a series of different facts which are 
linked together for a long distance. 

The Acts of the Apostles represent Judas as 
having purchased a field with the reward of 
his iniquity. But Matthew states that the 
priests took the thirty pieces of silver they 
had given him, and which in a fit of remorse 
he had thrown down in the temple, and with 
them purchased the Potter's Field, as a burial- 
place for strangers. Suppose a discrepancy 
here. We could only infer, at the utmost, 
that one historian was better informed than 
the other. Neither of them was present. It 
was purely a matter of report, — and one in 
which the Apostles could have felt no very 
anxious interest. Still, commentators do not 
acknowledge that any discrepancy exists. They 
observe, that one may be said to purchase 
whatever is bought with his money. Besides, 
it is hardly possible that such a person as Ju- 
das would have provided a cemetery for stran- 
gers at his own expense, under any circum- 
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stances, — even if his own untimely end had 
allowed him the opportunity. 

Another apparent disagreement has been sug- 
gested. In one account we are informed that 
Judas hanged himself; in another, that, "fall- 
ing headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out." How far the 
gospel writers cared to inform themselves as 
to what became of this miserable man it is 
impossible to say. It is quite likely, however, 
that the common explanation may be true, 
which unites both accounts, and supposes iiim 
to have fallen from some elevated spot where 
he had suspended himself, and that his body 
was mangled in the manner described. 

Such, Christian reader, were those who were 
invited by our Saviour to be the immediate 
attendants upon his ministry, — simple, unletter- 
ed men, taken from various humble walks in 
life. Had there been no other reason why 
God, in conferring upon mankind the mercy 
of a revelation, should have intrusted the com- 
munication of it to one in lowly circumstances, 
but that others also in lowly circumstances 
should become the witnesses and recorders of 
his words and actions, we can conceive that 
this alone would have showij the wisdom of 
assigning it to a person of this description. 
Tor in religion we want truth; and in the 
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historians of a religion we need all the evi- 
dence possible that they have given us the 
truth,— the truth as it was, the life of the 
author as it was, everything as it was. And 
Providence has seen to this. The gospel his- 
tory has been written for us by those who 
could not have fabricated it, even if they had 
made the attempt. I say again, in religion 
we want truth. No matter if its records are 
ever so imperfect, so long as their general ve- 
racity is unimpeachable, — so long as a stream 
of simplicity and nature runs through them 
with all the force of vivid and manliest real- 
ity. 

Such records, I repeat, we have received. 
They carry us into , the very presence of the 
Great Teacher. We walk with him by the 
Sea of Galilee. We stand with him on the 
steps of the Temple. We listen to the most 
beautiful sayings, the most noble and inspiring 
doctrines that were ever uttered, — and we know 
by whom they were uttered, and in whom we 
have believed. 

Nor did it disqualify these humble men for 
their important office that their conceptions of 
the Messianic kingdom were not more elevated 
and just. A fuller development to their minds 
of the ultimate objects of Jesus might have 
raised our respect for them ; but would it 
have increased our faith in the gospel history? 
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Should we have regarded it as a natural coin- 
cidence, if they had been represented as look- 
ing to no earthly rewards of their fidelity, 
cherishing none of the secular anticipations of 
that day, but fixing their desires altogether 
upon the spiritual blessings of the coming dis- 
pensation ? A company of common men, cas- 
ually brought together, who sympathized with 
their countrymen in none of the notions enter- 
tained by them concerning a matter in which 
the whole nation felt the most profound in- 
terest ! 

But what more could a Christian well wish 
for than the facts as they really were ? What 
a strong impression must Jesus have made up- 
on his disciples that he was deserving their ven- 
eration and trust, when, notwithstanding they 
could not reconcile many things he said and 
did with the character he professed to bear, 
they still so loved and honored him! The .dif- 
ficulties of their faith constitute one of the 
most convincing proofs of its truth. If it had 
concurred with their prejudices, it would not 
have been remarkable that they should have 
entertained it. I hardly know how to explain 
the powerful influence it obtained over them, 
without taking into view its extraordinary cre- 
dentials. Christianity could not easily have 
found a day to which its supernatural charac- 
ter would have been more necessary than it 
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was to theirs, or wten any other means for 
its success besides miraculous ones would have 
been more entirely diverse from the temper 
of the minds on which it was to operate, — 
a day of nationality and exclusiveness, — a day 
of human conceptions and earthly entangle- 
ments, which could have seen little to satisfy 
it in the moral instructions and natural relar 
tions of Jesus. The revelation for which the 
universal Jewish mind then looked and longed 
was one having reference altogether to the 
outward, the visible, the temporal, — not in the 
least to any rules of virtue or problems of 
the spiritual life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NATHAHAEL. — THE MIRACLE AT CANA. 

On the return of Jesus from the scene of 
his temptation to that of his baptism, on his 
way to GalUee, occurred the interview with Nar 
thanael, thus related in the Gospel of John: — 

" The day following, Jesus would go forth 
into Gahlee, and findeth PhiUp, and saith unto 
him, 'Follow me.' Now Philip was of Beth- 
saida, the city of Andrew and Peter. PhiUp 
findeth Nathanael, and saith iinto him, 'We 
have found him of whom Moses in the Law, 
and the Prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph.' And Nathanael said un- 
to him, 'Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ? ' Philip saith unto him, ' Come 
and see.' Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, ' Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile ! ' Nathanael saith unto 
him, ' Whence knowest thou me ? ' Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, ' Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, 
I saw thee.' Nathanael answered and saith 
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unto him, ' Eabbi, tliou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel.' Jesus answered 
and said unto him, 'Because I said unto thee, 
I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? 
Thoa shalt see greater things than these.' And 
he saith unto him, 'Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man.' " 

Nathanael was convinced that Jesus was the 
Christ. So it appears here. And _ it is to be 
noticed as a harmony, that we find him a be- 
liever at the end of the Gospel. It is there 
mentioned, that, " After these thmgs, Jesus 
showed himself again to the disciples at the 
Sea of Tiberias; and on this wise showed he 
himself. There were together Simon Peter, 
and Thomas called Didymus, and Nathanael of 
Cana in Galilee." Cana was but a short dis- 
tance from the Sea of Tiberias. The geograph- 
ical coincidence is observable. 

When Jesus saw Nathanael approaching, he 
bestowed a eulogium upon him, extraordinary 
as proceeding from a perfect stranger ; and 
that Jesus was a stranger to hun is the full 
appearance of the fact, as confirmed by Na- 
thanael himself Surprised at this encomium, 
implying as it did that the Saviour had been 
previously acquainted with him, Nathanael re- 
plies : — " Whence' knowest thou me 1 " The 
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encomium was this : — " Behold an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom is no giule ! " And what I 
now particularly notice is its striking pertinen- 
cy and justness. Notwithstanding the strong 
prejudice evinced in the question, " Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ? " we 
see that our Lord spoke truly the real char- 
acter of the man. For this prejudiced Jew 
had frankness and candor enough, it appears, 
to be willing to examine and test the cor- 
rectness of his unfavorable impressions by a 
personal visit to Christ Nor is this all. No 
sooner does Christ present merely a single proof 
of his supernatural powers, by informing him 
that he saw him under the fig-tree before 
PhiUp caUed him, than this simple-minded He- 
brew surrenders all his scruples and declares 
himself convinced that Jesus is the Messiah. 

But the incident is of less importance, pei^ 
haps, than the noble lesson to be derived from 
it, — that men may embrace the most errone- 
ous views in respect to Christ, — and, by par- 
ity of reason, on any other subject, — and yet 
be entitled to the praise of integrity, so long 
as they are desirous of ascertaining the truth, 
and use all the means for this purpose in 
their power. 

After his interview with Nathanael, Jesus 
went to Cana of Galilee, where he attended 
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a marriage-feast, and performed his first mip. 

acle. The host seems to have been a person 
of humble condition : so we should infer from 
the fact that Jesus' mother and disciples were 
invited; and this inference harmonizes with the 
circumstance, that in the midst of the enter- 
tainment there was found to he a deficiency 
of a principal article generally provided at such 
festivities. Says the mother of Jesus to him, 
— " They have no wine." This would have 
been likely to happen only at a feast given 
by a person of moderate means. It was the 
natural prompting of female sensibility for the 
mother to apprise her son of the unpleasant 
situation of their friends occasioned by this de- 
ficiency, especially if she had any mysterious 
impression of his ability to extricate them from 
their embarras^nent. In all difficulties, we in- 
stinctively turn to the person present who is 
supposed to be most able and disposed to re- 
move them ; and the application is apt to be 
brief and simple in proportion to the confi- 
dence reposed in his ability and benevolence. 
So it was in the present instance. Mary in- 
formed Jesus in the fewest possible words of 
the existing state of things, and then left it 
to him to relieve the necessities of their host 
as he might see fit. 

It is mentioned that " there were set there 
six water-pots of stone, after the manner of 
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the purifying of the Jews, containing two or 
three firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them, 
Till the water-pots with water.' And tiiey 
filled them up to the brim. And he saith 
unto them, ' Draw out now, and bear unto 
the governor of the feast.' And they bare it 
When the ruler of the feast had tasted the 
water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was, (but the servants which drew 
the water knew,) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom and saith unto him, ' Ev- 
ery man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine, — and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse ; but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.' " The historian himself 
was probably present. There could have been 
no illusion. There was no room for mistake 
as to the conversion of the contents of six 
large vessels from water into wine. 

Among the minor coincidences in this rela^ 
tion, one is thus remarked upon by the Eev. 
J. J. Blunt, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, England : — " There appears to me 
to be in this passage ['Fill the water-pots with 
water'] an undesigned coincidence, — very slight 
and trivial, indeed, in its character, but not on 
that account less valuable as a mark of truth. 
These water-pots had to be fiTkd before Jesus 
could perform the miracle. It follows, there- 
fore, that they had been emptied of their con- 
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tents ; the water had been drawn out of them. 
But for what purpose was it used ? and why 
were these vessels here ? It was for purifying. 
For ' all the Jews,' as Saint Mark tells us more 
at large, (vii. 3,) ' except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders.' 
The vessels, therefore, being now empty indi- 
cates that the guests had done with them, — 
that the meal, therefore, was advanced ; for it 
was before they sat down to it that they per- 
formed their ablutions ; a circumstance which 
accords with the moment when our Lord is 
represented as doing this miracle ; for the gov- 
ernor of the feast said to the bridegroom, ' Ev- 
ery man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine, but thou hast kept the good wine urdil 
iww' It is satisfactory, that, in the record of 
a great miracle like this, the minor circum- 
stances in connection with it should be in 
keeping with one another."* 

Another still slighter particular may not be 
wholly undeserving of notice. Six large vessels 
of stone, containing several firkins apiece, for 
daily religious purification, may seem a great 
number to be possessed by a single family in 
an humble condition of hfe. But suppose a 
festival to which invitations were so numerous 
that one of the principal articles of the en- 

* Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of the Old ana 
Ifm Testament, p. 291. 
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tertainment proved msufficient for the guests, 
and we can easily believe that vessels might 
have been borrowed for so unusual an occa- 
sion. 

It is a little curious that Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels in the East, speaks of seeing, as he 
walked among the ruins of a church in a vil- 
lage occupying the site of the ancient Cana 
of the New Testament, " large massy stone 
water-pots, answering the description given of 
the ancient vessels of the country; not pre- 
served nor exhibited as relics, but lying about, 
disregarded by the present inhabitants, as an- 
tiquities with whose original use they were 
unacquainted. Prom the appearance, and the 
number of them, it was qnite evident that a 
practice of keeping water in large stone pots, 
each holding from eighteen to twenty-seven 
gallons, was once common in the country."* 

The incidental character of this miracle may 
he noticed, — and so, too, of all the miracles of 
Jesus. Circumstances rarely admitted of any 
preparation for them. They were performed as 
occasions happened to arise. No matter when, 
where, or how sudden the call, Christ imme- 
diately listened tc it. He receives an iuvitar 
tion to a marriage-feast, and there miraculously 
supplies a want which the numerous company 

* TmoeU in Various Counlries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
E, D. Clarke, LL. D. Part II. sect. i. cb. 14. 
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that attended him had not improbahly created. 
A blind man calls to him from the way-side, 
as he happens to be passing by, and he in- 
stantly restores him to sight In the course 
of a journey, he arrives at the gate of a city 
at which a funeral train is going out ; he 
stops the bier, and fills a widow's heart with 
joy by restoring her only son to Ufe. Such 
were his miracles. They formed a constant 
and regular part of his ministry, as if they 
were only ordinary events. He cures the dis- 
eased and raises the dead in the same simple 
manner in which he performs any other act 
It is not directly so stated in the history, in- 
deed ; but so it appears in the quiet course 
of the relation. He exerted Im miraculous 
powers, not as though he was thinking of any 
impression they were producing upon the by- 
standers, but only of the good he was doing 
to the subjects of them or to their afflicted 
friends. 

The miracle at Cana has been thought to 
have an important bearing upon a question 
much agitated at the present day. It has been 
considered as justifying a doubt, if not as pre- 
senting a positive refutation, of the fundamen- 
tal principle of the temperance movement, that 
wine ought never to be used as a beverage. 
But it does not appear to me that it is neces- 
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sarily to be regarded in this lighi We do 
not certainly know what objects Jesus had in 
view in tiiis manifestation of his supernatural 
power. Besides the relief of his entertainers, 
he might have intended to produce an im- 
pression of his mysterious greatness upon the 
gay and festive circle around him, many of 
whom, perhaps, he would never have an oppor- 
tunity of impressing in the same manner again. 
Then, too, many have felt the interesting con- 
nection of this miracle with the important in- 
stitution which afforded the occasion for its 
performance. The ministers of religion, in cel- 
ebrating the nuptial rite, are in the habit of 
alluding to this connection as conferring dis- 
tinction on the rite itself If such an associar 
tion is natural now, it was doubtless natural 
then; and we know it was one of the objects 
of our Saviour's ministry to render honor to 
the matrimonial bond. 

If to drink wine is sinful in itself, an intrin- 
sic and positive crime, a malum per se, there is 
notbing more to be said for the miracle at 
Oana, But it has never been so viewed, to 
my knowledge. 

But so large a quantity of wine as Jesus 
created! Some have thought it was sufficient 
to satisfy a numerous company for a period as 
long as a nuptial festivity ever lasted in those 
days. If it was no more than sufficient for 
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a great marriage-feast conducted according to 
the common custom of such occasions, prob- 
ably it was no more than sufficient for this. 
But there is another view, which is not to be 
overlooked. A degree of magnitude in respect 
to measure and quantity, especially in a mira- 
cle of this nature, was manifestly important 
The Egyptian magicians are supposed to have 
been indebted for their success, in some of 
their pretended imitations of the supernatural 
achievements of Moses, to the small scale on 
which they were performed. It is by no means, 
therefore, a matter of indifference that many 
of our Lord's miracles were of so liberal and 
ample a character. When the multitudes came 
to him with their maimed and their sick, he 
healed them all. After the miracle of the 
loaves, several baskets-full of fragments were 
gathered up. 

It is an interesting inquiry, how far Jesus 
has sanctioned the common use of wine as a 
beverage, either by the miracle in question or 
by his own general practice. We know there 
was nothing peculiar in his mode of living. 
He ate and drank like other men. He drank 
wine. And has he not thereby prescribed a 
universal rule \ — We may answer with confi- 
dence, that all he said and did, at all times 
and on all occasions, was not intended for in- 
discriminate and perpetual observance ; other- 
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wise we should be bound to conform to the 
Jewish rites and ceremonies, since he conform- 
ed to them. 

But as to the use of wine as a beverage, 
has be not given us more than his own prac- 
tice, to make his intention plain ? Did he not 
say something directly in favor of such use ? 
— Nothing, that I remember. In other cases 
he often accompanied his example by some 
precept or remark, to enforce an imitation of 
it upon his followers. Thus, if he prayed, he 
haa also commanded us to pray. If he was 
meek, he has also commanded us to be meek. 
He not only complied with the usages of the 
Jewish law, but he enjoined it upon his disci- 
ples to comply with them also. There is less 
to be urged, then, on the ground of his ex- 
ample and teachings, in favor of the practice 
under consideration, than there is for our ad- 
hering to the Jewish ceremonial. 

Again, it cannot be overlooked that Christ's 
social position was different from ours, and that 
he often adapted' what he said or did to his 
peculiar circumstances. This was the case in 
respect to matters of the very kind we ace 
now considering. The Baptist prescribed nu- 
merous fasts to his disciples, which our Lord 
remarked were unsuited to .his own disciples 
at that time ; but by-and-by, the condition of 
things, he said, would be changed, — referring 
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to his death, — and then they would be only 
too much disposed to fast. 

The exalted objects of his missiou demanded 
that he should live on the most friendly terms 
with all classes of men. The Scribes and 
Pharisees reproached him for the freedom of 
his intercourse with publicans and sinners. His 
reply was, — The greater the sinner, the greater 
his need of a kind interest on the part of 
those who might assist him to reform. His 
ideas of the Messianic kingdom were so utterly 
at variance with those which the people gener- 
ally entertained with regard to this great ob- 
ject of their national hopes, as to be ascribed 
by many to a visionary mind. This was plain- 
ly a reason for departing as httle as possible 
from any respectable usages of the day in his 
personal habits. As it was, his uniting, as he 
did, the subhmest system of piety and virtue 
in his teaclmigs with a life like that of com- 
mon men must have been pecuharly striking 
to the Jews, accustomed as they were to as- 
sociate the greatest austerity with the office 
of a prophet We can probably hardly esti- 
mate its eflfect at that period. Such mysteri- 
ous powers and such sanctity of character, keep- 
ing so along upon the level of ordinary life, 
must have wrought deeply upon their minds. 
It may well produce a strong impression even 
now, indeed, that, while any tanatical pretender 
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would naturally study some singularities to at- 
tract attention, especially those of self-denial and 
austerity, we see nothing of the kind in Jesus. 
He trod the narrow and difficult path between 
inflexibility and indulgence, between essentials 
and non-essentials, between rules and exceptions, 
with wonderful precision and uniformity. It is 
impossible to say which is the more observable, 
his zeal in viadicating the sanctity of the tem- 
ple, or the contempt he manifested towards all 
superstitious notions of the Sabbath when they 
stood in the way of the duties of benevolence. 

It was plainly his object, not to define, but 
to. do, — not to minister in speculative generali- 
ties, but with practical efficiency, — not to ac- 
complish everything, but something. His gospel, 
he said, was like leaven. It was prospective, 
time-long, soul-deep. There were many things 
about it, he observed, which his disciples were 
not prepared to receive at that moment He 
took his measures accordingly. His personal 
labors were introductory. He concentrated them 
within a restricted compass. In the spirit of 
that vast gradatory reform he had undertaken, 
he announced that he himself was " not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael" His first step was the selection of a 
small, but devoted company of constant at- 
tendants, who, with few broad quaUfications for 
the great outlying field of the Christian apos- 
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tolate, were eminently qualified for apostolical 
functions of an initiatory nature, and to be to 
all after times the witnesses of the life, teach- 
ings, and miracles of their Master. 

He assailed no prejudices which were not 
directly opposed to the great seminal truths of 
the gospel, and which time and events would 
gradually do away. He made no attack upon 
the corrupt civil and religious establishments 
around him. He taught that rehgion is not a 
local and outward service, but that it has its 
seat entirely in the heart ; still, he was a 
strict observer of the temple worship, notwith- 
standing. He founded no benevolent institu- 
tions; he paid no attention to many an inter- 
esting form of philanthropy. He said nothing 
on the subject of dietetics ; he hved in re- 
spect to such matters as others Hved, Phy- 
sicians have discovered the injurious nature 
of several modes of medical treatment which 
were formerly in vogue ; but no light is cast 
upon these subjects in his discourses. Little 
interest was then felt in philanthropic under- 
takings, especially those of a broad and pros- 
pective character. Indulgences not revolting in 
their first steps, nor otherwise criminal than in 
their excess, demanded a more comprehensive 
and cultivated moral feeling than existed in 
that day, to awaken any general grief or hor- 
ror. In short, any benevolent project which 
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looked only to distant results, and recLuired 
great self-denial the mean while, would have 
met but a cold reception; it would have been 
thought visionary. 

True, there was total abstinence, even in 
that age. But it bore no resemblance to our 
temperance movement. The posterity of Re- 
chab were laid under an injunction by their 
father Jonadab, who hved in the time of Jehu, 
king of Israel, not to drink wine, nor build 
houses, nor sow grain, nor plant vineyards, — 
to hold no lands, and to dwell in tents all 
their Hves. This injunction they continued to 
observe above three hundred years. But it 
was a family singularity altogether, and was 
so regarded. It had evidently no reference to 
any general advantage to mankind. No ben- 
efit to the world could have been contemplated 
in not building houses, or sowing grain, or 
owning lands. The same may be said of the 
Nazarite pledge, which, while it demanded ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquors, also re- 
quired that the hair should be suffered to 
grow, that one should not enter into any 
house in which there was a dead body, nor 
be present at any funeral. 

In neither of those usages do we behold any 
simihtude to that mighty enterprise whose bless- 
ings have come thronging around us in our 
time. And it may be doubted whether the 
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world was ready for this enterprise at that pe- 
riod. True, we think of the ultunate benefits 
to after ages from some open and unquaHfied 
stand by Jesus himself in this matter. We 
may say the same of ultimate benefits that 
would seemmgly have ensued, had he led the 
way by his own example in relaxing the ex- 
actness and rigor of the Levitical law ; since, 
only a few years afticr his death, the Church 
was thrown into convulsions by the pertinacity 
with which the Jewish converts maintained the 
universal and perpetual obhgation of the Mo- 
saic ceremonial. 

The truth is, Jesus was the broad-day teach- 
er of the immediate sphere which he himself 
occupied. It was enough for him to consult his 
own position, and leave it to those who should 
come after him to consult theirs by applying 
the principles of the gospel to actual life as 
the proper occasions should arise. 

And where, at this moment, would his posi- 
tion be in relation to that vast moral enter- 
prise which is now struggling for success, and 
which only asks of every individual some little 
sacrifice of personal indulgence on the altar of 
humanity ? Who but must admit that we learn 
nothing more clearly and forcibly firom him than 
the duty of generous self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, whenever they may be necessary for the 
cause of benevolence and righteousness? 
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Few virtues have a perfect objective same- 
ness, an unvarying identity of fomij in all sit- 
uations and in all ages of the world. It. is 
only the spirit of goodness which is of un- 
changing obligation. The progress of society 
will always be requiring new modes of Chris- 
tian action. The gospel tree is full of buds. 
They are not all unfolded at once. They were 
not so in the time of our Lord. What is 
innocent to-day may be criminal to-morrow, 
through a change of circumstances which wUl 
preserve the principle while it modifies the ap- 
plication. The same benevolence which once 
converted water into wine might display itself 
at the present moment by an opposite transfor- 
mation. The spirit of Jesus is to look always 
to the highest good. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE TRADERS IN THE TEMPLE. 

From Cana, Jesus went down to Capernaum, 
and thence to Jerusalem. This was the com- 
mencement of his" pubhc ministry in the Jew- 
ish metropoHs. His first act after his arrival 
was a pointed expression of his displeasure at 
a gross profanation of the temple which he 
found permitted by the Jewish rulers. One 
court had been converted intxj a market-place. 
He was no precisian. He was soon to exas- 
perate a bigoted veneration for this very edi- 
fice by taking the noble stand, that the true 
worshipper must worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, and that acceptable devotion was 
confined neither to Jerusalem nor to Gerizim, 
Still, he did not repudiate all sacred associa- 
tions with times and places. It was a dis- 
gusting spectacle to him to see the secular 
uses to which a portion of the Jewish sanctuary 
was given up. With their ideas, the authors 
of this indecency were guilty of a flagrant sin. 
" Take these things hence," he said to them ; 
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" make not my Father's house an house of 
merchandise." He partially executed the work 
of removal with his own hands, and by this 
act seems to have impressed the beholders as 
assuming to himself a striking prerogative of 
the Messiah, " What sign showest thou mito 
us," they demanded, " seeing that thou doest 
these things?" Perhaps they remembered the 
prediction in Malachi, which speaks of the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant as coming suddenly to 
the temple and purifying it hke a refiner's 
fire. It is probably difficult for us to appre- 
ciate the effect which this act of his had up- 
on the Jewish spectators, accustomed, as they 
were, to associate power with command, and 
deed with word, in their conception of a proph- 
et. Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord ; and Moses took the calf which the Is- 
raelites had made and burnt it in the fire. 

Jesus is related to have done the same thing 
again towards the close of his ministry. Some 
have regarded the account of the repetition of 
this act as an error in the history. But why ? 
Suppose the history had informed us that no 
occasion for a repetition ever occurred. Should 
we not have heard how unlikely it was that 
the Jewish rulers should ever have changed 
their practice from any regard to the rebukes 
of Jesus ? On the other hand, suppose the 
profanation had continued, and we had been 
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told he never evinced displeasure a second time. 
"Would this have been thought a consistency ? 
We have a plain coincidence in the story as 
it is ; and, in fact, each purification presents 
particulars peculiar to itself, and just such as 
■were appropriate to it. In the first, we are 
informed that Jesus found in the temple oxen 
and sheep ; the sacred court was used as a 
barnyard,— the most offensive part of the prof- 
anation. In the second, no beasts are men- 
tioned. So it seems there had been a partial 
correction of the sacrilege. In the first, Jesus 
employed a scourge of small cords to expel the 
sheep and the oxen, probably by a gentle wav- 
ing ol' the implement, to most animals usually 
so formidable,— and likewise so far conformed 
to the type of the ancient prophet as to over- 
turn the tables of the money-changers, — con- 
tenting himself with a calm remonstrance to 
the minor offenders who were present only 
with their doves; — "Take these things hence; 
make not my Father's house an house of mer- 
chandise." But when called a second time to 
show his sense of this profanation of the sacred 
precincts, he casts out the buyers and sellers, 
overturns not only the tables of the money- 
changers, but also the seats of those that sold 
doves, and addresses them all indiscriminate- 
ly in these sharp and pointed terms : — " It is 
written, ' My house shall be called the house 
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of prayer ' ; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves." 

A mistranslation of a clause in John's narrar 
tivc has led to a singular misconception. It 
stands thus in our Bibles; — "And Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem, and found in the temple those 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the 
changers of money sitting ; and when he had 
made a scourge of small cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the 
oxen; and poured out the changers' money, and 
overthrew the tables ; and said unto them that 
sold doves, 'Take these things hence; make not 
my Father's house an house of merchandise.'" 
From this it has been thought that the whip 
was applied to the sellers as well as to the 
animals. Not only is such a supposition very 
unlikely, considering the insignificance of the 
instrument, and for other reasons, especially as 
touching the dignity of the transaction, — but it 
was after the sellers had all been expelled, 
according to our translation, that Jesus said 
to those who sold doves, "Take these things 
hence." Thus it seems that they were still in 
the temple ; they had not been expelled. The 
truth is, the expulsion was wholly confined to 
the animals, and this fact would have appeared 
in a correct translation. The passage should 
have been rendered, — "He drove them aU out 
of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen." 
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Jesus had been honoring by his presence a 
nuptial feast Now we behold him deeply mov- 
ed at witnessing a profanation of sacred things. 
The appropriate moral sensibility he manifested 
in a great variety of circumstances formed one 
of his most remarkable characteristics. In no 
respect do we more need, or find it more dif- 
ficult, to imitate him. He stands alone, as re- 
gards the constant harmony of his mind with 
the situations in which he was placed. There 
was that perfect poise in his character which 
enabled him to turn with dignity and ease to 
meet every occasion with the feeling that be- 
came it. Yet no character is less easily ex- 
plained upon natural principles, — none less atr 
tributable to the force of native temperament. 
It is this want of consistency, the not passing 
from one virtue to another as circiunstances 
may require, the failure to unite generous and 
noble traits with those belonging to the hum- 
blest walks of duty, which forms the principal 
defect of all mere natural characters, and which 
so marks with imperfection the spiritual culture 
even of the best men. No human being has 
ever succeeded so completely in the arduous 
work of self-disciphne, but that his constitution- 
al proclivities will occasionally slip out fh)m un- 
der every habit which has been superinduced 
upon them. But we observe nothing of the 
kind in Jesus. I have no remembrance of any- 
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thing approaching it, in a single instance. Un- 
der all the various expressions of his feelings 
we behold a consistent whole. 

And here, no doubt, is the chief reason why 
all the portraits of him we ever see are so 
unsatisfactory. In executing any work of this 
kind, the painter endeavors to bring out the 
predominant trait, — to give the expression, as 
he terms it If it is an historical portrait, 
this must be left to his imagination, or he 
must gather it as well as he is able from 
what he knows of the individual. It must 
be the stand-point of the pictorial ideal, — the 
secret inspiration of his whole work. 

But what expression shall he assign to Je- 
sus ? Shall it be that of the gentle teacher, 
who quenched not the smoking flax, nor broke 
the bruised reed ? or that of the august and 
mysterious prophet, who denounced the tyrant 
and the hypocrite, and before whom the people 
fell upon their faces to the ground? Shall it 
be that of him who wept over Jerusalem, or 
of him who uttered a fearful woe upon its im- 
pious and cruel inhabitants? The painter's art 
does not reach to the exhibition of a charac- 
ter of such balanced and equal virtues as to 
be falsified by any delineation in which there 
is the least deficiency or the least predomi- 
nance of any one excellence in particular. In 
such a case, he must leave a part untouched. 
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He can give us only a choice of disappoint- 
ments. He pursues the course which might 
have been expected. He avoids the difficulty 
he could not surmount. He avails himself of 
particular situations in which the Saviour ap- 
pears under particular aspects, and hides the 
limitation of his art under that of the scene. 
Now he gives us a Jesus upon the Cross, — 
now a Jesus upon the Mount. Here Christ is 
healing the sick ; there he is administering the 
Last Supper. The historian must complete what 
the painter is competent merely to commence. 
The former must present the combination, from 
which the latter can only select. A Raphael, 
a Correggio, a Titian, could not achieve an 
equality with a John, a Lulic, a Matthew, even 
by their genius. In details they were able to 
conquer the advantage of the pen over the 
pencil ; but they had not the power to paint 
an entire Jesus. 

I know of no commentary upon the gospel 
history, therefore, which can be compared with 
theirs, as a vivid demonstration of the fact that 
this history has accomplished a union of excel- 
lences in the character of its great subject which 
stands alone in the annals of the world. Nei- 
ther do I know of any critics whose decision 
upon this point is so conclusive as that of a 
miscellaneous assembly looking over a gallery 
of Scripture pieces. There is one figure which 
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satisfies nobody. And why not ? Because not 
one of the whole number but has been all his 
days insensibly receiving an impression of it 
from the evangelical relations. That impression, 
though he has probably never thought of it, 
unites such various and opposite features of 
majesty and loveliness, as to defy every at- 
tempt to reproduce it by all the powers of 
color and form. 

Whether this apology for the immortal mas- 
ters of the pictorial art is fanciful merely, or 
whether this universal dissatisfaction with their 
noblest attempts is the fault of observers and 
has no foundation in reality, let those pronoimce 
who are familiar with the Scriptural representa- 
tions of Christ. What one virtue would they 
say had the ascendency in his character ? What 
was his salient and commanding excellence ? 
Was he better capable of administering consolar 
tion or rebuke, when necessary? Did he dis- 
play a predilection for calm instruction or for 
active benevolence ? Where did he seem most 
equal to the occasion? in fearlessly upbraiding 
the hypocritical and wicked men who were in 
power, or in meekly enduring the cruel wrongs 
which they inflicted on him? Was he more 
ready to encourage and animate his disciples 
when they needed it, or with a prudent fore- 
sight and a faithful friendship to warn them 
against false hopes and expectations? Did he 
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belong to that class of reformera who love to 
undermine opposition by gentle methods, or to 
the class who prefer to hew their way to their 
object by the straightest path ? Where do we 
seem to see the most of his real disposition ? 
in abstaining from all unnecessary offence to 
the public authorities and obeying the laws of 
those who sat in Moses' seat, or when, with 
an apparently deliberate defiance of Pharisaic 
superstition and inhumanity, he often perform- 
ed, and suffered his disciples to perform, works 
of kindness and necessity on the Sabbath-day ? 
Was it Luther or Melancthon, should we say, 
who had more particularly studied his exam- 
ple ? or in the mingled mildness and energy 
of his character do we see the pattern from 
which both might have drawn the noblest traits 
by which they were severally distinguished ? 
Considering his discourse to the Samaritan wom- 
an upon the nature of true worship and the 
preference due to inward devotion over all out- 
ward forms, and looking at the short and dis- 
passionate model of prayer which he gave to 
his disciples, might we be led to infer that his 
piety was of a subdued and intellectual cast ? 
But then his night-long supplications, — the fer- 
vid and overflowing emotions of Gethsemane ! 
To a disciple who asked permission of absence 
for a httle while to attend the obsequies of a 
parent, " Let the dead bury their dead," was 
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hia reply. To another disciple, who warmly re- 
pelled the idea that a cruel death should ever 
befall him, " Get thee behind me, enemy ! " he 
said. Was his temper marked by a certain 
sustained inflexibihty and firmness, which made 
him hold on the even tenor of his way with- 
out much solicitous concession to the moral 
weaknesses of those around him ? " Neither do 
I adjudge thee to the legal penalty of this 
crime ; go and sin no more," he says to the 
fallen and guilty daughter of Israel. " When 
he saw Mary weeping, and the Jews also weep- 
ing which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit and was troubled." "Jesus wept" 

True, we frequently see quite opposite traits 
of character in the same individual. Even in 
cold natures a fine enthusiasm will occasionally 
burst forth. The most stagnant atmosphere will 
give birth to a tornado. Instinct and culture, 
habit and impulse, often produce sudden and 
energetic contrasts. The lower and higher emo- 
tions have many a struggle with one another; 
now this is in the ascendant, and now that. 
No person is always himself; still every person 
has his predominant temper. But in all the 
variety of circumstances in which Jesus appears 
in his eventful history, for what particular kmd 
and capacity of virtue should we say he was 
less specially fitted ? I must 
unable to decide. 
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Further, — no one disposition .in any person 
is invariably true to itself. In whom did we 
ever know a perfect unity in this respect? Yet 
what trait could we desire had been better 
balanced in Jesus than it was ? 

Do any aay that a character composed of 
such harmonious contrasts is too unique and 
singidar for anything but fiction? But there it 
is, in a most simple and artless narrative. Be- 
sides, imagine who can that the writers of the 
Gospels conceived of a moral combination higher 
than has ever been exemplified in any human 
being before or since their time ! It is as far 
above art as it is beyond history, and forms, 
without a doubt, the graiid psychological proof 
of the truth and reality of the gospel relations. 
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NICODEMUS. 

Christ's memorable conversation with Nico- 
demus, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
may be placed here. This dignitary had heard 
of the miracles of Jesus, and came to him in 
person to satisfy himself whether he was the 
Messiah who was then expected by the Jewish 
nation. Addressing our Lord by the respectful 
appellation of Rabbi, he told him he was sen- 
sible that he was a teacher sent from God, 
because no one could do the miracles which 
he did unless Cod were with him. This re- 
mark led me to notice a shght coincidence. 
" No man," said Nicodemus, " can do these mir- 
acles that thou doest," and so forth. The ques- 
tion occurred to me, — What miracles? I had 
in mind only the miracle at Cana. But turn- 
ing back to the preceding chapter, I read, — 
" Now when he was in Jerusalem, at the Pass- 
over, in the feast-day, many believed in his 
name, when they saw the miracles which he 
did." Nicodemus seems to have resided in 
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Jerusalem, and the miracles he alludes to, as 
matters apparently of his own personal knowl- 
edge, are stated to have been wrought in that 
city. 

To escape observation, he chose the night- 
time for this visit. At such an hour no one 
would have been likely to be with Jesus ex- 
cept some intimate companion, as John, the 
t>eloved disciple. This little circumstance I was 
led to think of, on seeing it objected by Strauss 
that John alone of all the Evangelists has any 
account of this interview. The fact would ap- 
pear to be rather a coincidence than a diffi- 
culty. 

The Pharisees would have had it believed 
that Jesus made no impression on the higher 
classes. " Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees beheved on him ? " they demanded. 
Strange, if they had generally believed on him! 
He could look for little sympathy from them. 
Hearts open to truth were all that he could 
hope to impress. It is therefore a moral co- 
incidence that to the gospel was assigned a 
lowly birth, — that it had its origin among low- 
ly and humble men. To few others could so 
simple a rehgion have presented any attractive 
features. But more than humble minds were 
necessary. A spirit to suffer and make sacri- 
fices was indispensable. It is another coinci- 
dence, therefore, that Christianity arose in that 
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Sphere of life where there were the fewest 
sacrifices to be made. Still, it is not literally 
true that Jesus found no followers but among 
the poor. It could not have been. Human 
nature is everywhere too much the same for 
such a Umitation to have been possible. It is 
therefore a mark of moral harmony in the 
history, that it intimates the existence of a 
friendly feeUng towards him, to a certain ex- 
tent, even in tlie higher ranks, — it being re- 
lated, that "among the chief rulers also many 
believed on him, but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess him, lest they should be 
put out of the synagogue." It is John who 
mentions this fact ; and in the interview with 
Nicodemus, at which he was probably present, 
the Jewish ruler might naturally have made 
some reference to other persons of his own 
class who had the same beHef with himseli; 
and who even more than himself were un- 
willing to let it be known. 

In a late conspicuous attempt to depreciate 
the gospel history, it is intimated that Nicode- 
mus might have been a fictitious personage, in- 
troduced by the Evangelist to refute the taunt 
of the Pharisees, — "Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed on him?"* Among 
other repUes to so hardy a suggestion, it might 
be asked, — Why, then, did the sacred histo- 
•Stuauss'k Lifi 0/ Jesus, Vol. 11. p. 153. 
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nan leave Nicodemus's complimentary address 
to Jesus in a state of such gratuitous incom- 
pleteness, by representing him as beiiig con- 
founded at the replies he received to his in- 
quiries, and, for aught that appears, going away 
dissatisfied with his interview ? I refer to his 
astonishment and perplexity at Jesus' observa- 
tions respecting regeneration. A fabulist, who 
had invented the story with a view of honoring 
Christ, would have represented the Hebrew dig- 
nitary as filled with admiration at all that was 
.said by the Saviour on this occasion. 

Nicodemus was persuaded that Jesus was 
a messenger sent from God, but was afraid 
to confess his conviction. He was plainly a 
timid, worldly believer ; and this fact forms 
the key of all that was said to him by our 
Lord. It marks the reality of the whole scene, 
and presents it in striking correspondence with 
all the notices we have of the man. He ap- 
pears several times in the course of the gos- 
pel history, and always the identical character 
that he is here. The coincidence does not 
stand out, it is true, upon the face of the 
record. Nothing is said by the Evangelist to 
direct attention to it. The reverse. The differ- 
ent occasions are so widely apart that it does 
not arrest the notice of the general reader. 

The interview of Nicodemus with Jesus is 
in the third chapter of John's Gospel, and we 
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first meet with him again in the seventh chap- 
ter. And how does he appear here ? He is a 
member of the Jewish Sanhedrim still. He has 
not exposed himself to be cast out of the syn- 
agogue by an open confession of Christ. And 
few, probably, would have anticipated any such 
event, in view of the impression we receive of 
his want of moral intrepidity from his noctur- 
nal visit to our Lord. Yet, solicitous as he is 
to conceal his faith, we discover abundant evi- 
dence of the faith itself Sitting in his place 
in the Jewish Senate, he is plainly a believer, 
but sufficiently far from any intemperate zeal 
in the expression of his belief They are dis- 
cussing the question of arresting Jesus. Nico- 
demus ventures to inquire, {it is the utmost 
effort to which his courage is equal,) whether, 
as an abstract question, (he is careful to put 
it in that form,) whether, generally speaking, 
it be regular to decide without investigation. 
"Doth bur law judge any man before it hear 
him and know what he doeth ? " They answer 
his inquiry in a way he had probably hoped 
to avoid, and was little prepared to encounter, 
and which they evidently felt was suited by 
its compendious character to the particular spe- 
cies of temperament with which they had to 
deal. They wished to know whether he, too, 
had come over to the new religion. "Art thou 
also of Galilee?" Too searching an interroga^ 
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tory this, for Nicodemus! He shuns the storm. 
He does not deny the charge, indeed. He 
cannot bring himself to this. With all his 
weakness, he has a sincere and conscientious 
faith. But he moots no more general ques- 
tions about the powers of the Sanhedrim. He 
IS plainly the believer who came to Jesus by 
night. 

The next and only other place where he ap- 
pears is in the nineteenth chapter. The scene 
of the Crucifixion was over. The multitude 
had retned from Calvary. The silence and 
darkness of evening had succeeded. "And Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, 
but secretly, for fear of the Jews, besought 
Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus; and Pilate gave him leave. He came, 
therefore, and took the body of Jesus. And 
there came also Nicodemus, which at the first 
came to Jesus by night, and brought a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred 
pound weight Then took they the body of 
Jesus and wound it in linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury." 
The same faith, — the same attention to per- 
sonal safety. Such coincidences would he felt 
to be striking in any history. 

But to return to the interview. The Jew- 
ish counsellor was afraid to have his belief in 
Christ made public. He seems to have been a 
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worldly man, on whom the miracles of our 
Lord had made a deep inipressionj without 
much spiritual effect. He coxdd not resist his 
conviction, but he was not prepared to malie 
any personal sacrifices on account of it. Prom 
what he had heard and seen, he had no doubt 
that Jesus was a messenger sent from God, 
and trusted, on conferring with him, to find 
his hopes confirmed, that he was the great 
national Messiah for whose coming they were 
all so anxious at that period. But his faith 
and hopes were destitute of any moral type ; 
he dreamed only of a Messiah who sliould 
manifest his greatness in the exaltation and 
glory of the Jewish nation. 

Such was the case to which our Lord was 
called • to speak. In that emphatic style which 
he occasionally employed, — "Verily, verily," says 
Jesus to him, " except a man be bom again, 
he' cannot see the kingdom of God." By this 
was meant the Messianic kingdom, the king- 
dom of which the thoughts of Nicodemus were 
then so full. But its nature was anything but 
what he had conceived. He can answer only 
in the way of objection, and asks, — "How can 
a man be born when he is old ? " He pro- 
fesses not to be sensible of the Saviour's mean- 
ing ; yet the expressions, " new birth," " new 
creature," and the like, were common among 
the Jews to denote religious conversion. We 
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see the coincidence, Nicodemus was not think- 
ing of religious conversion. He was not pre- 
pared to think of it. He was thinking of 
sceptres and dominions. He could have com- 
prehended tine remark, had he come to con- 
verse with Jesus upon spiritual themes. But 
spiritual and Messianic ideas he had not put 
together. We could not have a more pertinent 
incidental fact to show, what the history of the 
time evinces, that the Jewish mind was whol- 
ly absorbed in the anticipation of a national 
Saviour. Nicodemus was tlie type of his day, 
and we place this fact among the harmonies 
of the gospel relation. 

Jesus now changes his phraseology: — "Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he caimot enter 
into the kingdom of God." What before was 
being " bom again " is now being " bom of 
water and of the Spirit." The substituted lan- 
guage made everything plain, — at leasts might 
have done so, it should seem. And how per- 
tinent to the easy Nicodemus ! He was want- 
ing in moral courage to confess his belief in 
Jesus as the Christ He was therefore told he 
must be bom of water ; he must be baptized ; 
he must give an outward and puhhc token 
of his Christian discipleship. Nor was he mere- 
ly a timid believer, — he was a worldly one 
also. He had set his heart wholly upon a 
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temporal Messiah. He must be bora of the 
Spirit 

Jesus adds, — " Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
bora of the Spirit." The Messianic enrolment 
was to resemble the movement of the wind, — 
a wind so gentle that you cannot teU its di- 
rection. It was to be no popular movement, — 
no visible display, — nothing national, — nothing 
public, — but an interior and religious matter, 
altogether in the breast of the individual 
Nicodemus supposed, that, when the Messiah 
appeared, the Jews, as a body, would become 
his people, like a whole community tendering 
their allegiance to their ruler. If they flocked 
to the Jordan to be baptized, the popular no- 
tion apparently was that it was little more than 
a ceremony, — a formal, solemn inauguration of 
the new order of things. Came the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, the dignitaries and the com- 
mon people, persons of all ranks and all con- 
ditions, and of characters equally promiscuous. 
But the Baptist himself had more discriminate 
ing views. He required a personal repentance, 
a virtuous life ; and herein, I conceive, was 
about the only distinction between his views 
and those of his countrymen generally, in re- 
Hosted by Googlc 
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gard to the nature of the Messianic kingdom, 
lie believed, as they believed, that it was to 
be a kingdom of great temporal glory ; but he 
also believed that it was to be no less distin- 
guished by the highest moral and spiritual 
characteristics. He was, therefore, far from see- 
ing fit subjects of tlie approaching reign in all 
who thronged the banks of the Jordan. " O 
{:;eneration of vipers," he said to many of them, 
" who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come ? Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet 
for repentance ; and think not to say within 
yourselves, ' We have Abraham to our father.' " 
So Jesus admonished Nicodemus, that, if he 
would become a subject of the Messianic king- 
dom, he must seek that high distinction through 
the silent power of a spiritual life. 

He added, that these ideas ought not to be 
strange to him. "Art thou a master of Israel, 
and knowest not these things?" He might well 
say this to a person of his education. The 
Messianic dispensation was plainly described in 
the Prophets as one of peace and righteous- 
ness, — as where it was said, that God would 
write his law in the hearts of his people, — 
that a king should reign in righteousness, — 
and that all the children of the kingdom should 
be taught of God. 

He then observes, — " If I have told you 
earthly things and ye beUeve not, how shall 
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ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things ? 
And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of Man, which is in heaven." As much as to 
say, — If I have spoken truths to be fulfilled 
even on earth, and which are plain to every 
serious and well-disposed person without any 
special illumination, who has the Old Testa- 
ment in his hands, and yet you fail to appre- 
hend these, (referring to the nature of the 
Messianic kingdom,) how can you receive those 
communications concerning a heavenly state, 
which, of all teachers, I alone, who came from 
the Father, and am always in the Father, have 
brought to light by his Spirit ? 

Much has been said of the mysterious na- 
ture of this whole conversation with Nicode- 
mus. Ideas hard to be understood have been 
supposed to be embraced in it But, as if to 
show that he meant nothing difficult to reason, 
Jesus concludes by speaking in terms of strik- 
ing simplicity and plainness of the whole sub- 
ject of Christian discipleship. First, he says, 
the true disciple must receive him as the Mes- 
senger of God and the Saviour of men. Sec- 
ondly, that this is the character of those who 
are cut off from Christian blessedness, namely, 
that they " love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil," — whereas the gen- 
uine believer "cometh to the light, that his 
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deeds may be made manifest that they are 
wrought in God." What I condemn, — says Je- 
sus, — and all that I condemn, is a voluntary 

moral blindness. Hiatorical faith alone is not 
sufficient to constitute a Christian ; there must 
be a virtuous and holy life. — Read the closing 
remarks of Christ to Nicodemus and see how 
forcibly these views are presented. And what 
noble views they are! They should be inscrib- 
ed over the door of every Cliristian church. 

Some may think that Paul sets forth a dif- 
ferent principle, — that, so far from dividing 
men into two great classes, those who open 
their eyes and those who close them, where 
matters of truth and duty and moral discern- 
ment are concerned, he rather denies the ex- 
istence in the human soul of any natural ca- 
pacity of moral discernment, by declaring that 
" the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned." But 
in the passage here quoted Paul is not speak- 
ing of any natural defect in the moral powers 
of man, but only of an historical defect on 
the part of the Gentiles as regards a knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures. And this defect 
he does not charge upon them as a crime, but 
only refers to it as the reason why they were 
ignorant of facts which could be learned only 
from the Bible. So the context shows. No 
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one could speak more strongly than he does in 
support of that great maxim of our Lord, that 
it is not darkness, but wickedness, for which 
men will be condemned, — and that it is not 
light, but virtue, that will secure their accep- 
tance with God. " There is no respect of per- 
sons with God," says the Apostle. "For as ma- 
ny as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law ; and as many as have sinned 
in the law shall be judged by the law. For 
not the hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shaU be justified." 

Jesus never exhibits greater elevation and 
consistency than in that calm superiority he 
so constantly manifested over all the passions 
and prejudices by which he was surrounded. 
We see in him a soul always self-possessed, and 
too conscious of its own greatness to be dis- 
turbed by any false estimation which might be 
entertained of him by others. Who can name 
the thing he ever said or did in which he 
did not appear dignified and simple, and where 
his moral stand-point did not seem to lie with- 
in his own bosom ? How little desire he man- 
ifested to coUect about him imposing numbers 
or illustrious disciples ! In his conversation 
with Nicodemus, we perceive a single aim to 
instruct, and no solicitude merely to please. 
He addresses the like calm exhortations to the 
Hebrew dignitary as to Martha of Bethany. 
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The complimentary style in which the Rabbi 
had introduced himself makes no difference. 
Jesus is not to be prevented from speaking his 
mind decidedly and fully to his distinguished 
\'isitor about the false views he entertains con- 
cerning the Messianic kingdom. 

That firm, dignified manner to the great, that 
gentleness and condescension to the poor and 
lowly, which were conspicuous traits in Christ's 
character, were the unstudied expression of a 
soul that maintained one constant position of 
interior sublimity and communion with God. 
He looked down from too lofty a height to 
recognize any artificial distinctions among men, 
or any distinctions but those of goodness and 
worth. " The Son of Man who came down 
firom heaven and who is in heaven," were 
words of his which had always a striking il- 
lustration in his deportment towards different 
classes of men. Nothing that is great or small 
in the world's eye seemed to be so measured 
in his. Peter was astonished that he should 
wash his disciples' feet ; Pilate knew not what 
to make of the apparent indifference to the 
station and power of a Roman governor ex- 
hibited by the prisoner before him. 

And it must have been so. To a mind in 
conscious communion with God, what could 
there have been in any outward condition 
of life ? Tlie Apostle says tliat Jesus humbled 
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liimself to the death of the cross. He conld 
have meant only, that he underwent what men 
consider a humihating death. Jesus could have 
been sensible of no real bumiUation in his cru- 
cifixion. It were exaggerating the value of the 
external to saj that it could hold an important 
place in his thoughts. We may term him a 
king, or we may term him a servant; he called 
himself both, and appeared not to have felt 
any essential difference between the two. 

Had he ever quailed before the great be- 
cause they were great, or had he ever avoid- 
ed them or opposed them on this account, — 
had he ever conferred favors upon the multi- 
tude because they were the multitude, or ev- 
er failed to upbraid them when they deserv- 
ed it, — some might have argued that he was 
not insensible to outward distinctions among 
men, though he had his own way of treating 
them. But he allowed them to have no in- 
fluence upon him at any time or in any man- 
ner whatever. It was not his condescension 
to the ignorant and wretched, nor his fearless- 
ness before the rich and great, which bespoke 
the exalted tone of his spirit, so much as his 
constant, entire neutrality of feeling respecting 
all the mere externals of hfe indiscriminately. 
Kindness to the humble is apt to be self-com- 
placent ; independence towards the high and 
powerful somewliat defiant ; a superiority to 
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any considerations either of lowness or lofti- 
ness of condition is nobler than cither. It is 
proof that we are standing on a commanding 
eminence, when hill and valley appear upon 
a level to our eye. 

And as it implies a lofty moral elevation 
when we lose sight of all external differences 
among men, affecting our regard to their in- 
trinsic claims upon our justice, benevolence, 
and courtesy, — so, too, as respects our esti- 
mate of the services we render to our breth- 
ren : it shows an affinity of our minds with 
God himself, when we study the happiness of 
those around us in little things as well as in 
great, — when we are glad- to give a cup of 
cold water, as well as to bestow some distin- 
guished benefit, — when, in short, we are like 
Him who could sympathize with the most 
obscure and neglected sufferers, or suffer him- 
self upon the cross. His heart was in a work 
whose vast compass embraced the welfare of 
the world, — " And how am I straitened," he 
exclaimed, " till it be accomplished ! " — yet he 
would take journeys to perform single acts of 
benevolence to afflicted individuals. He wanted 
not this resemblance to the Almighty Mercy 
he professed to represent, — the Mercy on which 
a universe depends, and without which not a 
sparrow falls to the ground. 
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CONVERSATION WITH THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 

Jesus was now preaching not far from the 
place where John was baptizing, when John's 
disciples informed their master that the fame 
of the new teacher was spreading rapidly, and 
that the people were all flocking to him. His 
reply evinces how little he was actuated by 
any personal considerations. *' A man can re- 
ceive nothing," he observes, " except it be given 
him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me wit- 
ness that I said, I am not the Christ, but that 
I am sent before him. He must increase, but 
I must decrease." We mark the interest he 
takes in the fame of Jesus. His own consid- 
eration is so much on the wane that his dis- 
ciples take notice of it. They tell him what 
a superior interest the public are now exhib- 
iting in another. So it must be, is his an- 
swer, — the answer of a sincere man, who felt 
himself to be a forerunner and nothing more. 
But to Strauss this answer seems intrinsically 
unnatural, and therefore he does not believe 
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it was ever made. I must entertain a diffei^ 
ent opinion. Instead of an incongruity, I am 
struck with a coincidence in the reply ascribed 
to John. The very point of the story is, that 
he was a herald of Christ, — so announced from 
heaven, personally so felt to be. The more 
sincere his profession of this heraldship, the 
less would he dream of any departure from it 
True, it must be trying to a distinguished man 
to be cast into the shade. To yield the point 
willingly, openly, decidedly, as John did, that 
he must decrease and another increase, he 
would need to have a full behef that he was 
acting only a subordmate part, and never have 
looked to anything beyond it. I therefore put 
down this incident as one of the moral coinci- 
dences of the gospel history. 

The rising consideration of Jesus must have 
had an eflFect there and then in more respecte 
than diminishing the attendance upon John. 
The Jewish nation must have caught the report 
with eagerness, that the Messiah had appeared. 
The spirit of revolt against the Roman power, 
from which they expected he would deliver 
them, must have begun to draw breath. Fear- 
ing, perhaps, some tumultuous movement of this 
nature, Jesus withdrew into Galilee. It is im- 
possible for us to know how fer Providence 
may have adjusted his GaMlean connections 
with reference to such escapes from the fierce 
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and blind enthusiasm of the Jews, as well as 
tempering not a little the enthusiasm itself 
Nothing could have been better adapted to 
cool their ardor in offering him a crown, and 
make them more calm attendants upon his 
ministry, besides securing a longer opportunity 
for the influence of his example and instruc- 
tions upon their minds. A Jerusalem Messiah 
would have been proclaimed at once. In more 
respects, therefore, than one, had Nazareth an 
importance in the great drama of the gospel 
history. But for Galilee, we know not, hu- 
manly speaking, where Christianity would have 
been now. 

His journey led him through Samaria. He 
was resting on the well of Jacob near Sychar 
in that country, when a woman from the city 
cime to dnw w ttei He isked hei foi home 
of it to dimk ' She expressed surpnse — 

" A^ a matter ol mii ute coincideiiLt I may mention tbat a 
recent iiiitnr tu Paltstine remarks that, when ho was in Samana 
he put the question to some of thfi people whether they haii an; 
interLOurst with the Juts Only in dnnking water together was 
the reply It might almost seem that this beautilul scene at the 
well had made such an mpreosion on both Jews and Samar tai <■ 
that though they cnndnued their alienation from one another m 
all oth«r respects th«y made an euception in favor of the act to 
which thig meident refers This traveller noticed another tinum 
stance also which may he considered ai an instance ot minor bar 
mom with the gospel history He obaeriel that at their mcils 
the Samar tan= pla ed three thin loaves bctore each g lest Tbs 
remind" us of the passage in Luke (xi 5 6) — And he 'ad 
unto them ^\ huh ol (ou shall lave a Iricni and hall au uitj 
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* How is it," said she, " that thou, being a Jew 
askest drink of me, which am a woman of 
Samaria?" Jesus replied, that, had she known 
who was speaking to her, instead of wonder- 
ing at his request, she would have asked 
of him that living water which he was able 
to bestow. After explaining his meaniug to 
her, — she having supposed that he referred 
to some mysterious power which he possess- 
ed of drawing the water for himself — he di- 
rected her to go and call her husband. She 
told him that she had no husband. " Thou 
hast answered truly," he rejoined ; "for thou 
hast had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast is not thy husband." Grotiua thinks 
that she had used the privilege of divorce, 
which, by the Mosaic law, belonged to the 
husband only, though it was not infrequently 
assumed by the wife also. She does not seem 
to have entertained any deep sense of her 
criminality, however, judging from her eager- 
ness to obtain the mysterious stranger's views 
upon a totally different point, namely, which 
was the true temple, that at Jerusalem, or 
that upon Mount Gerizim. He replied in one 
of his most impressive discourses upon the 
nature of true worship. 

him at midnight and say unto Lim, 'Friend, lend me three loaves; 
for a friend of mine in his jouruey is come lo me, and I have 
nothina: lo set before him'?' 
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"Woman," he said, '-believe me, the hour 
Cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth." This was not said in Jerusalem. It 
was uttered in no conversation with a lawyer 
eager to catch and to criticize everything that 
fell from his lips. It was not a reply to a 
company of supercilious and bigoted Pharisees. 
It was no formal proclamation to a multitude. 
Jesus is alone, with only a single, humble, in- 
dividual listener, — besides, perhaps, the one- dis- 
ciple by whom his words have been preserv- 
ed to us. In the spontaneous and almost silent 
outflow of his soul we catch the utterance, 
— There is no worship but the worship within. 
What is this splendid temple in Jerusalem, 
and what its rival upon Gerizim ? Nothing ! 
The devotion ■ of the affections is the only true 
devotion. God is a Spirit, and must be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. 

This sentiment is addressed to a woman of 
Samaria. Coming from a Jew, it might have 
seemed to her a great concession against the 
temple at Jerusalem, and not a little have 
gratified her feelings. But Jesus catered to 
no sectarian spirit. If he embraced an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge her mind with juster views 
of worship than she had entertamed before, he 
would not suffer the occasion to pass without 
admonishing her with sufficient plainness of 
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her own schismatic errors and superstitions. 
He would not have her think that all this lib- 
erality of his was owing to any indifference to 
religious institutions. He would not allow her 
to depart without the lesson, that, if there was 
a worship higher than the Jewish, it was not 
that of the Samaritans. He told her that her 
countrymen did not know what they worship- 
ped. Their religion was, in truth, of a strange- 
ly incongruous character. It owned the obli- 
gations of the Mosaic law, and yet set up a 
temple and a priesthood of its own in defiance 
of that law. No, he was not saying things 
which rose above the sentiments of his coun- 
trymen in order to conciliate her. If the wor- 
ship at Jerusalem was a subject of his animad- 
version, that on Mount Gerizim was still more 
so. Such true distinctions, giving neither intol- 
erance nor schism the advantage, combining 
the liberal with the conservative, are the char- 
acteristic expression of our Saviour's sentiments 
and spirit. 

He announces his Messiahship more plainly 
to the woman of Samaria than he was in the 
habit of doing to the Jews. They could hardly 
hear the name, Messiah, without a commotion. 
They supposed his coming was first of all to 
be attended with the successful assertion of their 
own national supremacy. The glory of Judea 
filled up the measure of their expectations from 
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him. They were longing for a political salva^- 
tioiL A moral redemption they cared and they 
knew but little about. Not that they absolute- 
ly ignored every spiritual feature of the ex- 
pected kingdom. They would not say but that 
a reign of righteousness had been seen afar 
from the watch-tower of prophetic vision. But 
what they thought of most was a reign of a 
far different nature. They doted on the sec- 
ular symbols and illustrations of the Messianic 
empire presented in the pages of the Prophets. 
These they were willing to understand in their 
literal sense, — the hosts, the battles, the vic- 
tories, — and there was everything to be done 
to disabuse them of their mistaken views. 

Jesus used no reserve in announcing him- 
self to his Samaritan hearer, but informed her 
explicitly that he was the Messiah. There was 
no danger of any outbreak for Hebrew ag- 
grandizement among her people. Neither was 
the Samaritan conception of the Messianic office 
so secular as the Jewish. Those more figu- 
rative and symbolical Scriptures from which 
the Jew derived his fond expectations of a 
temporal Saviour, namely, the Psalms and the 
Prophets, the Samaritan did not acknowledge 
as of any canonical authority. The Pentateuch, 
the only part of the Old I'estament which 
he received, described the Messiah simply as 
a prophet, — one of whose principal offices was 
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to teach, or communicate the Divine will. It 
is an observable coincidence, therefore, that the 
woman of Samaria expresses it as her expec- 
tation that the coming Dehverer is to be a 
teaeher sent from God : — " When he is come, 
he will tell us all things." In other words, 
she refers to the promised Messiah simply in 
the character ascribed to him by Moses, in the 
Pentateuch, when he said that God would raise 
up a prophet like unto himself 

Meanwhile the disciples who went to Sychar 
to purchase food returned. They were proba- 
bly not all the Twelve. John, at least, as we 
may suppose, had remained with Jesus at the 
well. Seeing their Master talking with the 
woman, they marvelled. Far different the light 
in which the matter stands to our view at the 
present day! We feel its harmony with the 
spirit of his religion, and with the nature of 
the office he professed to bear. It accorded 
with his own deep sense of the character of 
the work in which he was engaged, that not 
a single mind should come in his way without 
sharing in his spiritual interest. It must have 
been so. It is one of the constant fects of 
his history, the practical verification he gave 
of his commission by the spirit of his own life. 
I eay it must have been so. The equal benev- 
olence he showed to Samaritan and Jew, the 
unaffected moral concern he manifested towards 
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persons of every class, regardless of conven- 
tional distinctions, could not but have dwelt 
within a soul profoundly conscious of a divine 
mission for the exaltation of humanity and the 
salvation of the world. A leader in a magnifi- 
cent worldly enterprise would be apt to be 
absorbed in some great measure pertinent to 
his purpose. He would be on the alert in op- 
posing other systems and vindicating his own. 
But suppose one consciously inspired with some 
divine truth essential to the present and future 
welfare of every human being, and we can 
readily believe he would be rather disposed to 
be constantly giving utterance to that truth in 
all his walks, than to be promulgating his own 
plans and expectations on some large scale, — 
that we should behold him eager to impress 
every soul with which he came into commu- 
nication, and leading a life of love in perpetu- 
al labors, in simple, secret, sympathetic ways. 
Remote developments, the unexplored future, 
the great whole of his success, he would be 
likely to confide to the hands of his Father 
in Heaven, — while he gave himself rather to 
the care of individuals as they came in his 
path, and labored with a minute, unslumber- 
ing watchfulness for their good. So appears Je- 
sus in the gospel histories, — planless, noiseless, 
meeting circumstances as they arise, — calmly 
sowing the seed of his beautiful and subhme 
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truth, and occasionally accompanying it with 
the assurance that it is finally to render fruit- 
ful an earth-broad field. He withdrew from 
crowds. He was seen more frequently in the 
villages of Galilee than in Jerusalem. He was 
willing to sit upon a well and instruct a Sar 
maritan woman who happened to be there. I 
know not how others may regard these facts, 
but to me there are few more striking testi- 
monials to the divinity of our religion. 

A minute circumstance is introduced here, 
concerning which it is to be remarked that 
one does not see how it came to be mention- 
ed, unless it actually occurred. It was natural 
that the disciples should " marvel that he talk- 
ed with the woman." Such a circumstance 
would offer itself spontaneously to any writer, 
if he were only composing a fictitious re- 
lation. But how should it be a matter of 
course to add, — "Yet no man said, What scek- 
est thou ? or, Why talkest thou with her ? " 
One would think, that, if they had wondered 
at this occurrence, they would have express- 
ed their surprise rather than concealed it, — 
and so to a fabulist it would naturally have 
appeared. The fact as it was, however, was 
remembered, and therefore recorded, — so it 
would seem. 

Amazed at the knowledge he exhibited of 
her secret life, the woman hastened back to 
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the city to give information of this wonderful 
person with whom she had been conversing 
On hearing her story, the people flocked out 
to see him, and invited him to tarry with 
them. He accepted their invitation, and stay- 
ed two days. Some who remember that he 
subsequently enjoined it upon his disciples not 
to enter Into any city of the Samaritans may 
regard this injunction as inconsistent with his 
own compliance with the request of the peo- 
ple of Sychar. But this compliance only shows 
how little the prohibition in question was dic- 
tated by any unfriendly feelings towards the 
Samaritans. To accept their hospitalities for 
himself was a very different thing from per- 
mitting his disciples to go among them with- 
out him. The feud then subsisting between 
this people and the Jews would have made 
such permission dangerous. 

Besides, Jesus plainly intended to restrict his 
labors, and those of his Apostles also, during 
his own life, within the limits of the Jewish 
nation. We may not know his reasons, but 
one naturally occurs. The Judaic element was 
important to his Church at that period, in sev- 
eral respects. Before Christianity had gained an 
establishment in the world, it had special occa- 
sion for those aids which this element might 
afford it. One aid was the remarkable attach- 
ment of the Jew to his own Scriptures ; and to 
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these Scriptures, especially the Prophecies, Chria- 
tianity appealed as one of its principal sup- 
ports. The Old Testament was the classic, the 
rubric, the oracle, the glory of the Hebrew. 
He counted its very letters. It was to him the 
word of God ; and let him embrace a religion 
as being based upon this foundation, and no 
superstition or philosophy would occasion any 
peril to his faith. We cannot overlook this rea- 
son, why, in that system of moral harmonies 
which always characterizes the Divine adminis- 
tration, the Christian seed should have been 
sown in a Jewish soil. The gospel was not left 
to stand alone on its own simple moral claims, 
which the world was so little prepared to ap- 
preciate, — no, nor even on its own miraculous 
testimonials. But there was a religious culture 
in the Jewish mind adapted to yield it a pow- 
erful support, such as it could derive from no 
other human source. God was pleased to con- 
nect the two systems of Judaism and Christi- 
anity ; and while the one was a schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ, the other was a com- 
pletion and confirmation of its predecessor. 

Will not the enlightened Hebrew be inter- 
ested in this view ? Will he not . acknowledge 
that the simplicity and grandeur which form 
the staple of Old Testament piety are reflected 
in the piety of the New, and that the gospel 
is not more remote ii'om the Pharisaical prae- 
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tiees and doctrines it condemns than was the 
spirit of their own venerable law in the days 
of the Decalogue ? Was Gamaliel nearer to Dar 
vid than Saint Paul? or were they who would 
not suffer a starving man to rub a blade of 
wheat on the Sabbath more imbued with the 
genius of primitive Hebraism than their own 
famed king, who "did eat the shew-bread, when 
he was an hungered, and they that were with 
him"? Shall the descendants of Abraham never 
admit that the sublime elevation and benev- 
olence of Christianity, as set forth by Jesus 
Christ, are the cuhnination of their own ances- 
tral reUgion, as exhibited in their own sacred 
writings, however it may differ from its tradi- 
tionary additamenta? We have our traditions, 
too ; and in any religion there would be need 
of a miracle to prevent them from sliding in, 
in some degree, and substituting the wisdom 
of man for the authority of God. 

The Jewish convert to Christianity felt an 
intensity of interest in his new belief such as 
a Jew only could feel. Accustomed to look 
upon his own nation as the chosen subject of 
a divine administration, familiar with special 
manifestations in its favor through all his an- 
cestral history, he took up his adopted reUgion 
with a trust and a zeal of which no Gentile 
belief was capable, and which were so neces- 
sary to bear it triumphantly over the sea of 
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prejudice and persecution upon which it was 
then launched. Blessings which ask no assist- 
ance from circumstances are of rare occurrence 
in our world. 

But while I see a specific power in Jewish 
conversion, to which circumstances gave a pe- 
culiar value in the gospel age, and which will 
serve to account for the concentration of Christ's 
labors to this result, I can also see how far he 
was from locking to a mere numerical increase 
of his followers. The multiplication of Jewish 
adherents, at any rate anci in any way, was 
not his object He would explain to all his 
countrymen the general nature of his mission, 
and that in respects quite antagonistic to their 
fondest preconceptions. They flattered them- 
selves that the coming dispensation would be 
principally for their benefit. Direct contradic- 
tion was not his method. He undermined rath- 
er than attacked their prejudices. He made 
use of their expressions, but he substituted a 
higher and juster class of significations. He 
said to them, that the kingdom of God was 
at hand, — but not, as they said, that it was 
to be confined to them. He constantly im- 
presses us with the thought, how temporarily 
in his view the light of the gospel was to be 
restricted witliin the geographical lines of Ju- 
dea, and how soon the lines themselves were 
to be obUterated. 
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One minor coincidence may here be noticed 
Wten Philip the Evangelist was in Samaria, it 
is stated that he preached the gospel and bap- 
tized both men and women. This was after the 
death of Jesus, and after the expiration of that 
immediate commission which he gave to his dis-- 
ciples, in which he forbade their preaching in 
the cities of Samaria or of the Gentiles. Strauss 
objects, that the fact here mentioned "is a com- 
plete contrast to that of the first admission of 
the Gentiles: while in the one there was need 
of a vision and a special intimation from the 
Spirit to bring Peter into communication with 
the Heathens, in the other, PhOip, without any 
precedent, unhesitatingly baptizes the Samari- 
tans," * I must confess my inability to discov- 
er any inconsistency here. The only objection 
ever taken to the admission of the Gentiles 
had no application to the Samaritans. The ob- 
jection was, that the Gentiles were uncircum- 
cised. But the Samaritans were particularly 
scrupulous in the observance of the ordinance 
of circumcision. Thus we perceive why the 
primitive Church found no fault with Philip 
for baptizing the Samaritan believers, while 
they called the Apostle Peter to account for 
extending this rite to Gentile converts. 

• Life of Jesus, Vol. n. p, 42. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CURE OF NOBLEMAN'S SON— OF IMPOTENT MAN. 

Christ has now returned once more into 
Galilee, and is on a second visit to Cana, where 
he had perfonned the miracle at the marriage- 
feast. A nobleman of Capernaum, hearing of 
his arrival, comes and entreats him to cure his 
son, then lying at the point of death. The 
harmony of facts ia noticeable. If Christ had 
lately performed a miracle in Cana, it would 
have been little short of incredible, that a no- 
bleman of the vicinity, whose sou was dan- 
gerously Ul, should not have received infor- 
mation of his return and come in person to 
solicit the exercise of his power in his favor. 
Christ spake the word and the child was heal- 
ed ; and what cannot but be observed, the cure 
and^the word were simultaneous, — thus show- 
ing that the imagination of the patient had 
nothing to do with his recovery. The Evange- 
list does not invite our attention to this fact 
He says nothing of the distance of Cana from 
Capernaum. It is wholly our own conclusion, 
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that no influence went out from the voice of 
the Saviour, operating on the imagination of 
the boy. Our Lord seems sometimes, in his 
miraculous works, to have studied to repel the 
idea of any natural cause being concerned In 
them. For example, no natural power could 
have operated in raising Lazarus to hfe, or 
the widow's son, — nor in feeding the thou- 
sands with a few loaves and fishes, — nor in 
converting the water into wine at the mar- 
riage-feast, — nor in withering the fig-tree, — nor 
in calming the sea by a word. 

It was the custom of Jesus to demand faith 
in himself from those who sought his super- 
natural aid. One design in this may have been 
to bring into action a great auxiUary to the 
faith itself; — and faith had occasion for every 
auxiliary then. We can but faintly conceive 
how much it had to overcome, — how many 
obstacles stood in the way of believing in an 
humble and persecuted Messiah. One way to 
assist it was to require it as a condition of 
his miraculous favors. A more fixed attention, 
a more careful consideration, a more fair and 
honest conclusion as to his claims, could not 
but have been induced, when the reception 
of some much longed-for mercy was depend- 
ent on it. We need not ask whether the 
head can ever be influenced by tlie heart, or 
whether the perception of a truth has any- 
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thing to do with the desire to perceive it The 
faith of Jesus was so opposed by the imited 
forces of pride, power, and wickedness, as to 
be entitled to the aid of every measure which 
could properly be employed to counteract them. 
K fear, on the one hand, was closing the minds 
of multitudes to the proofs of his Messiahship, 
it was plainly reasonable that hope, on the 
other, should apply a force in the opposite di- 
rection. Still, he did not always demand faith 
from those who were brought to him to be 
healed. "They come unto him bringing one 
sick of the palsy. When Jesus saw thdr faith, 
he said unto the sick of the palsy, 'Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee. Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into thine house.'" Here 
we see not tlie faith of the patient, but of his 
friends. Sometimes he required no faith from 
any one, and no faith was expressed by any 
one. They were cases in which neither they 
who needed his miraculous aid, nor their friends, 
had enjoyed any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with him or his supernatural powers. 
Thus, he must have been a stranger to the 
woman whose son he restored to life, when, as 
he was journeying, he happened to meet the 
funeral procession. Here he made no demand 
of faith from the disconsolate mother. 

Nor did he require faith in himself as a con- 
dition of his miraculous cures alone. " He that 
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believeth on me," he remarked, " the works 
that I do shall he do also." Whatever his 
disciples asked of God they were to ask in 
his name. Without him, they were to feel 
they could do nothing. It is easily seen how 
closely this must have united them to him, 
closely as the branches to the vine, — how it 
must have led them to feel the importance of 
looking to him on all occasions, and of keeping 
ever in mind the proofs that he gave them of 
his authority and power. We can imagine noth- 
ing more adapted to quicken their faith in the 
divinity of their own mission. Every disappoint- 
ment they experienced in their labors must 
have awakened them to an earnest review of 
the grounds of their belief; and every new 
success they must have felt as an added mo- 
tive for confidence in their Lord, and in the 
glorious destiny of tlie cause in which tliey 
were embarked. 

Jesus returned from GalUee to the Jewish 
metropolis to attend the feast of Pentecost. 
Here he performed a cure, the circumstances 
of which are thus related: — 

"Now there is at Jerusalem, by the sheep- 
market, a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches. In these 
lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, 
halt, withered, [waiting for the moving of the 
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water. For an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool and troubled the water; 
whosoever then first, after the troubling of the 
water, stepped in was made whole of what- 
soever disease he had.] And a certain man 
was there, which had an infirmity thirty and 
eight years. Wten Jesus saw him He, and 
knew that he had been now a long time in 
that case, he saith unto him, 'Wilt thou be 
made whole ? ' The impotent man answered 
him, ' Sir, I have no man, when the water 
is troubled, to put me into the pool ; but, 
while I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me,' Jesus saith unto him, ' Else, take 
up thy bed, and walk.' And immediately the 
man was made whole, and took up his bed, 
and walked. And on the same day was the 
Sabbath." 

Many eminent commentators regard that part 
of the account which is inclosed in brackets 
as an interpolation, and as not improbably a 
tradition, which some Christian Father of note 
saw fit to write upon the margin of his man- 
uscript, from which it afterwards found its way 
into the text. The pool, it is likely, was a 
medicinal spring, whose sanative properties 
were thought to be increased by agitation. 
The angel might have been a person sent for 
this purpose, as the original word is often 
used in the sense of servant or 
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The impotent man, who had found no one 
to assist him in descending into the pool, atr 
tracted the notice of Jesus, who followed his 
miraculous cure of him with the admonition, 
" Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee," This significant warning implies nothing 
favorable as to the past life and character of 
the man, and suggests a little matter of coin- 
cidence, which may be thought not imdeserv- 
ing of notice. I mistrust that he was better 
known than was for his advantage, considering 
what a want of sympathy he experienced from 
the people at the pool, — to say nothing of 
the fact that he turned informer against his 
benefactor, apparently in a voluntary and very 
forward manner. 

We see a benevolence in Jesus which com- 
passionated the most guilty, and sought to re- 
cover them to the paths of virtue. There was 
nothing like selection in the objects of his be- 
nefi[cence. He was prompt to meet every suf- 
fering and every want that came in his way. 
And no favoring circumstances were consulted 
in the exercise of his extraordinary powers. 
He performed his wonderful cures indiscrimi- 
nately, without any attention to circumstances. 
He left them to be sifted in every imagina- 
ble mode. Any one might see them for him- 
self, and speak about them for himself Ample 
rewards from the scribes and rulers, it may be 
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awaited all who had doubts to ex- 
press as to their reality, or who could be tempt- 
ed to become the tools of those who wished 
to excite doubts ; but, if we may trust the 
most artless of histories, none were ever ex- 
pressed. Among all the accusations brought 
agamst their Author, as not being of God, and 
the like, there never was any charge of decep- 
tion with regard to them. He was denounced 
for performing miracles on the Sabbath, — but 
the truth of the miracles themselves was never 
disputed. 

It seems strange that cunning and malice 
should have found no more to say against these 
marvellous works which were carrying every- 
thing before them with the people, than that 
they were performed out of time or out of 
place. Out of time and ovt of place. It is true, 
meant a great deal with the Pharisees. It 
seems Incredible that they should condemn an 
acknowledged miracle merely because It was 
wrought on a particular day. But when we 
see how absurd their usages were, we shall 
cease to wonder at anything of this nature, 
however preposterous. The following are speci- 
mens of these absurdities: — 

It was imlawful, they said, to put water into 
a vessel set to catch the sparks from a lamp 
on the Sabbath-day, — lest there should be, as 
I suppose, an ad of extinguishing ; or to take 
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up a weight from a cask, — though the cask 
might be inclined so that the weight would fall 
off" of itself; or to grind a knife, — though one 
knife might be sharpened against another ; or 
to take fish from a pond, — though a bird 
might be taken from a cage ; or to draw a 
vehicle on the ground, if it were heavy enough 
to make a furrow, — regarding this, perhaps, 
as a kind of ploughing ; or for one suffering 
fixjm toothache to wash his mouth with vine- 
gar, — though he might dip a piece of meat 
into vinegar and take it into his mouth ; or 
to tie camels together and lead them out to 
water, — though he might lead them by dif- 
ferent ropes, provided the ropes did not get 
twisted* 

To bring matters to any point of common 
sense with such persons, the truth must be 
strongly put. And this Jesus did. In a long 
and powerful discourse held with the Phari- 
sees, — recorded in the fifth chapter of John, — 
he begins by speaking of his own miion with 
God. " My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work." The law of Moses had been appealed 
to on their part as requiring a stricter observ- 
ance of the Sabbath than he, as they pretend- 
ed, had practised. He replied, that he came on 
a mission from God. And I shall do good to 
all, — he says, — as occasions may arise, whether 

* Mischna. 
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upon the Sabbath or any other day, even as 
He doth who hath sent me. — He notices, in 
the first place, an exception which the Phar- 
isees had taken to his use of the expression, 
" My Father." They accused him of making 
himself equal with God. He replies, — " The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do." He goes on to enlarge 
upon the declaration that he exercised only 
a delegated power, observing, that his Father 
had committed all judgment unto him, had 
given him to have life in himself, and so forth, 
— and then adduces the proofs of that dele- 
gation. 

He first alludes to the testimony which had 
been borne to him by the Baptist, — remind- 
ing them of the embassy they once sent to 
John, and of the answer they received from 
him. 

But he adds, that he has greater testimony 
than this. " The works," said he, " which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do, hear witness of me." Here he pre- 
sents the argument from miracles. 

Again, — "The Father himself, which hath sent 
me, hath borne witness of me," — referring to 
that direct and miraculous testimony proclaim- 
ed from heaven, — " This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased." 

Finally, he appeals to the testimony of their 
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sacred writings : — " Search the Scriptures ; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me." Here he intro- 
duces the prophetic proof of his Messiahship, 
with special allusion to the remarkable predic- 
tion of Moses: — "Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me." 
He had in view, no doubt, these memorable 
words of the Jewish lawgiver: — "The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, Uke 
unto me. Unto him ye shall hearken." 

One divine signature which attended him he 
does not mention, — tliat exhibited in his own 
life. He dwells upon the external argument 
altogether. The argument from his personal 
character he seems to have thought scarcely 
adapted to that period ; and it is diflftcult to 
believe that it would have been appreciated 
by those who were capable of pronouncing it 
a crime to heal a man on the Sabbath-day, 

In this discourse occurs that remarkable dec- 
laration of which Paley has said, that, had Je- 
sus uttered no other, he had enunciated a 
truth well worthy of that splendid apparatus 
of prophecy and miracle with which his mis- 
sion was introduced and attested. The declar 
ration is this: — "The hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice and shall come forth, — they that have 
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done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection 
of condemnation." 

After the miracle at the Pool of Bethesda, Je- 
sus retired into Galilee. This he did to avoid 
the fury of the Jews, who were determined to 
put him to death for breaking the Sabbath, — 
or rather, for exposing the wickedness of their 
priests and rulers, and for disturbing the false 
hopes they entertained of a temporal Messiah. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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